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DISTINCTION is to be drawn be- 
A tween Christmas and Christmas 
Day. The Christmas service really 
lasts twelve days, from Christmas Eve to 
Twelfth Night. And you may really give 
a Christmas present at any moment up to 
Twelfth Night, without being thought too 
late. I have said this now every year for 
forty-six years to two or three thousand 
children, so that it should be familiar truth 
to ninety-six thousand persons, at least. But 
as, speaking generally, nobody ever listens to 
anything, and as, in the second place, very 
few people remember what they have heard, 
I make the remark again now for the bene- 
fit of the readers of this magazine. 
It follows that one not only has the 
privilege of making twelve Christmas pres- 
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ents to each of his friends, but he can 
also attend twelve Christmas celebrations. 
And when Mr. Bellamy and the others of 
us Fifth Monarchists have our own way, the 
laws will be so made that there will be no 
business engagements of any kind between 
sunset on the 24th of December and sun- 
rise on the 7th of January. No committees 
will meet. No courts nor legislatures will 
sit. All notes will lie over; and indeed 
no shops be open unless the salesmen 
choose. People will have to lay in in ad- 
vance their stores of frozen turkeys. Fail- 
ing this possible civilization, you can now, 
with a little skill, command the twelve cele- 
brations, and I am going to write this little 
paper to tell you how. 

But first let me remind you that there 
were times when you could not have gone 
to any celebration in Boston, and there are 
those of us who remember when it would 
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have been hard for you to find one. As 
late as 1700 or thereabouts, Judge Sewall 
was distressed almost beyond endurance 
at seeing the little wooden King’s Chapel 
of that day open for public service. When 
I was a school-boy, I always went to school 
on Christmas Day, and I think all the other 
boys in town did. As we went home, and 
passed King’s Chapel on Adam and Eve’s 
Day, which is the 24th, we would see the 
men carrying hemlock for the decorations. 
But that was the only public indication that 
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the leaders of the Society were always inti- 
mate with the best artists from abroad who 
came here, so that the best of their day 
always sang in the Messiah. 

This year you can spend your Christ- 
mas Eve at the Music Hall, and hear the 
Messiah sung by the Society for the sixty- 
first time. But for me and mine, with just 
our habits, if by good luck Nature covers 
the Earth “with innocent snow,” we will 
make Mr. Smith at the corner of North- 
ampton Street fit out C/eopatra’s Barge, 





Boston Common at Christmas Time. 


any holiday was approaching. But that 
evening the Handel and Haydn Society 
would perform Handel’s Messiah. ‘This 
they did from the very beginning of their 
organization, I think ; but in these more 
recent days of which I speak, the perform- 
ance was in Boylston Hall, which was in a 
fashion their hall. It stood where the mag- 
nificent Continental Clothing House is to- 
day, where among other excellent things 
this coat was made, which I have on as I 
write. It was the best hall in Boston, till 
the Tremont Temple was built, and even 
then the Handel and Haydn did not aban- 
don it. I think men have heard Malibran 
there, but that was too early for me, and I 
am not at all sure of it. But then as now, 


or the Mayflower, or the Kearsarge, or 
another of those pretty boats on runners 
which he has had ready for us all the year. 
Miss Pepperell has sent word that she 
would like to take the Asylum children out 
on a carol party, and I have sent word 
down to that nice matron, and by some 
arts known to her, five and twenty girls 
have been picked out from the others in 
such guise as to wound nobody’s feelings, 
and here they all are waiting for us with 
their pretty white “nubes” and red tip- 
pets, and scarfs, and shawls of all colors, 
and without names. And they pile in, 
Gertrude on Maud, and Maud on Alice, 
till the barge is quite full; and there are 
enough of them to keep each other warm, 
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with bear-skins and wolf-skins and buffalo 
robes enough for the top layers. The little 
witches deserve the frolic, for they are very 
good about their singing, and the older 
ones are very nice about. going to help, 
whenever their voices are needed in a 
celebration anywhere. And so we start 
off, chattering and merry till we come into 
the broad part of Washington Street ; and 
then Mary starts “ Carol, carol ! Christians, 
carol merrily,” and every one joins in under 
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church-going on Christmas Day is not a 
Boston fashion. ‘The Puritans have ad- 
mitted it as a festival, and they mean to 
make the best of their holiday. If there 
are no notes to pay and no bargains to 
make, the average New-Englander does 
not want to take upon himself the addi- 
tional responsibility of going to church. 
At least, this is my way of accounting for 
his abstinence from this service. 

When I was first in charge of a church, 
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that “solemn moonlight,” shining just as 
it shone more than eighteen hundred years 
ago. And we go round through Mt. Pleas- 
ant and across to Jamaica Plain, and pull 
up through Mt. Vernon Street to sing be- 
fore houses where the people love these 
orphans: and we are at home at the Asy- 
lum in time for the older girls to help Mrs. 
Rich in hanging up the stockings, and for 
the little ones to dream of Santa Claus 
before midnight comes. 


I wiLt take it for granted that you go to 
church. If you go with me you will have 
to hear me preach. But I will let you 
make your choice. I am sorry to say that 


which was in the town of Worcester in 
1846, I announced that I should have a 
service, if only one person attended beside 
myself. I think the general impression 
was that that would be the state of things. 
The courts were in session on that day, the 
markets were open, and I doubt if there had 
ever been a religious service on Christmas 
Day, unless it were Sunday, in that town. 
Even now, I observe that in many of the 
3oston churches there is an effort to throw 
the service upon Christmas Eve, or in some 
other way to inveigle people indoors who 
had rather stay outdoors. But the churches 
all dress themselves for Christmas, with 
evergreens, though they be Ultra-Puritan 
and Ultra-Evangelical. Take your choice, 
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so you go somewhere, and then go with 
a better conscience to your Christmas 
dinner. ADIs 

Ou yes! I know that your turkey was 
well roasted, that his moral character had 
been such as would permit his entrance on 
certificate at the University, had he had no 
feathers. I know that Bridget cooked him 
well and that there was marjoram from the 
Shakers in the cooking. Nay, I will even 
grant that the provision store men told you 
the truth, for I am an apostle of the recti- 
tude of man,—and I have confidence 
in dealers of provision, as in men gener- 
ally. So I will acknowledge that he was 
a Rhode Island turkey, and not a son of 
distant Iowa who has been lying, himself 
a block of ice, in the bottom of an ice- 
house, since that day three hundred and 
sixty-seven days ago, when he was not 
needed to fill an order for fourteen dozen 
which came across by telegraph. All this 
I grant. But I do not think that you 
know the full enjoyment of your favorite 










morsel, —say that square inch on the side 
bone, after the second joint has been given 
to some guest,—unless you have roved 
with the turkey himself on the downs of 
Southern Rhode Island. It is that fragrant 
air of May, June, July, August, and Sep- 
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tember, it is the memories of glorious Octo- 
ber and balmy November, which to us who 
know are instilled into every atom of his 
life, —and, even with the flavors of the 
sweet marjoram, are not divided from him. 

Know, then, that the turkey when well 
bred, as in Rhode Island,’ still preserves the 
habits of his ancestry. Do not wonder if 
you see a flock of two hundred together. 
And they will arrange themselves in a large 
V, led by the most distinguished and ex- 
perienced member of the flock. This V 
advances across the field, point foremost, 
and all the grasshoppers flee as the line 
approaches. But they do not flee so fast 
but that the turkeys apprehend them, de- 
vour them, and from that diet comes in 
that racy flavor of the Rhode Island tur- 
key, which you so enjoyed as you ate that 
square inch from the pelvis bone. Now 
this V of flight is the same which you have 
perhaps seen when a few wild geese passed 
over northward or southward. In old 
times, remember, the ancestors of these 
turkeys did not have their wings trimmed 
as these descendants have, and they flew 
over the countries they now painfully 
march through. But, for myself, I would 
rather eat the Rhode Island turkey of to- 
day than that tough-winged fellow who had 


"Under that ‘solemn moonlight,’ shining just as it shone more 
than eighteen hundred years ago. 





Of the turkey as 


to fly so far above me. 
he was, Wood gave this account : — 

“ Of these, sometimes there will be forty, 
three-score and a hundred, of a flock ; some- 


1“ We know the best bred men were Brown bred 
boys.” — GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
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times more, and sometimes less. ‘Their 
feeding is acorns, haws, and berries : some 


of them get a haunt to frequent English 
corn. In winter, when the snow covers 
the ground, they resort to the seashore, to 
look for shrimps, and such small fishes, at 
low tide. Such as love turkey-hunting 
must follow it in winter, after a new-fallen 
snow, when he may follow them by their 
tracks. Some have killed ten or a dozen 


ADVENT CHOIR BOYS, 


in half a day. If they can be found 
towards an evening, and watched there 
where they perch,—if one come about 
ten or eleven of the clock, — he may shoot 
as often as he will : they will sit, unless they 
be slenderly wounded. ‘These turkeys re- 
main all the year long. The price of a 
good turkey-cock is four shillings ; and he 
is well worth it, for he may be in weight 
forty pounds: a hen, two shillings.”’ 
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Josselyn wrote a little later, and he said : 
“The turkie is blacker than ours. I have 
heard several credible persons affirm they 
have seen turkie-cocks that have weighed 
forty, yea, sixty pound. But, out of my 
personal, experimental knowledge, I can 
assure you that I have eaten my share of 
a turkie-cock, that, when he was pull’d 
and garbidg’d, weighed thirty(g) pound ; 
and I have also seen three-score broods of 
young turkies on the side of a marsh, sun- 
ning of themselves in a morning betimes. 
But this was thirty years since ; the Eng- 
lish and the Indians having now destroyed 
the breed, so 
that ’tis now very 
rare to meet with 
a wild turkie in 
the woods. But 
some of the 
English bring up 
great store of the 
wild kind, which 
remain about the 
house as tame 
as ours in Eng- 
land.” 

The reader 
will not forget 
the funny lines of 
Macaulay, onthe 
antipathy of the 
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Nonconformists to roast goose; and he 
ought to remember that, in the oldest 
times of all, the roast goose was the orna- 
ment of the Christmas table of England, 
unless indeed the “roast beef of old Eng- 
land ”’ ruled the board. In a square battle 
between the geese and the turkeys, I am 
Nonconformist enough to think that the 
New Englanders have the best of it. And 
the rights and wrongs of this battle will 
never be understood in England, because 
there the Rhode Island turkey in his no- 
bility is unknown, unless some American 
friend has been thoughtful enough to send 
him across on a swift White Star steamer. 
If you are deeply sunk in the tradition of 
the Highest Church, and therefore ignore 
turkey as being a beast who came after the 
days of Henry the Seventh, you will have 
to be satisfied with a Rhode Island mon- 
grel goose. This is a goose whose gander- 
father lighted once too often as he flew 
over to the North Pole, was wounded and 
had his wings clipped, and then contented 
himself in a home where he met some 
New England goose-mother more stupid 
than himself. As to the stupidity of geese, 
travelling all over the neighbors’ grounds, 
destroying every bit of curious botany or 
horticulture, and making morning hideous 
with their yells, this paper shall not speak. 
3ut the progeny of the wild gander thus 
captured, and of the stupid white goose of 
Southeastern New England, is the mongrel 
goose, which is the only candidate upon 
the table who pretends to rival our Rhode 
Island turkey in his prime. 


WERE you ever at the kindergarten, and 
was it a real kindergarten for children who 
would not have any play nor much amuse- 
ment if they had not been there? It is 
one thing to make a kindergarten for ten 
clean, nice, little children in your own 
home, and have a charming girl come in 
and sing with them and play with them 
and march them about for two or three 
hours every morning. It is another thing 
to bring together two hundred and fifty 
children from the dirtiest and poorest 
homes of a liquor-ruled corner of a liquor- 
ruled town like Boston, and let them spend 
four or five hours in a clean atmosphere, 
in the company of noble teachers. This 
miracle of love has its great day of account 
and rejoicing in Christmas week, when 
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these two or three hundred little wretches 
—pboys and girls, observe—are arrayed 
by their mothers in the cleanest frocks 
which can be provided, and come to the 
kindergarten, dear little things, to give 
presents to each other and to give pres- 
ents to those who have been kind to them. 
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in describing the birth of the baby boy at 
Bethlehem, and the presents which the 
oxen and the asses and the cows and the 
sheep and the goats and the hens and the 
ducks in and around the “courtly stable ”’ 
made to him, you give imitations of the 
languages of those animals. Now you may 
say what you will about Darwinism, all 
children, before they acquire their own 
language, are greatly interested in the lan- 
guages of beasts and birds. If they “as- 
sist” in the imitations of the story-teller, 
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Good Mrs. Shaw, I think, has her Christ- 
mas made glad by many a present which 
the little witches have given to her. Have 
I not on this table one and another blot- 
ter or woven mat which these children 
have given to me because there was some 
tradition that I had told them a Christmas 
story there ? 

With other hearers one has to be careful 
lest he repeat his old stories too often. 
“How happy papa will be in America,” 
said the children of an excellent friend of 
mine, as he started from Birmingham, 
“because they have not heard his old 
stories there!” Walter Scott somewhere 
speaks of the joy of dining with the Whigs, 
because they had not heard his old stories. 
But I go every year to Miss Wiltse’s charm- 
ing kindergarten in Cottage Place, under 
a bond to tell the same story which I told 
the year before. This is now, indeed, a 
story eighteen hundred and eighty-nine 
years old. The great merit of it is that, 


there is no harm, and the popularity of 
this account of the first Christmas morn- 
ing is such that a repetition of it is de- 
manded on the bills from year to year. 
After the story has been told and the chil- 
dren have given each other their presents, 
a mysterious door is opened, and other 
presents appear, which are provided by 
the kind overseer of all these schools, — 
sleds and skates and puzzles and dolls and 
cradles and everything that heart can wish, 
if the heart have not been throbbing more 
than six or seven years. And whoever 
wants to see the real joy of the Christmas 
season will see it nowhere more than at 
Miss Wiltse’s school. 


For my part, I am not sorry to contrast 
these children, in the simple uniform of 
their bright faces and clean frocks, with 
the children at another kindergarten, well 
up on the hill as one goes to the State 
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House from Cambridge. Here are the 
children whom you say fortune has favored. 
They were born in the purple, their fathers 
and mothers do the best they can with 
them ; and this best, —is it not to place 
them with Miss Garland and Miss Weston 
in a kindergarten? And are not they just 
as glad to hear of the boy of Bethlehem 


in the other room. The folding-doors are 
open, and all of us join in their festivity. 
But it is one party after all, Cottage Place 
and Chestnut Street, and one life in all 

these veins. dads 
Mr. BaLpwin here has picked up still 
another company. There are thousands 
of young fellows who come 
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as the children were in Cottage Place, and 
are they not just as happy as they make 
their presents to each other, and they can 
imitate just as well the songs of the hens 
and the ducks, and the remarks of the 
sheep and the cows, as can those brothers 
and sisters of theirs in Cottage Place whom 
they have never seen. Only the fathers 
and mothers here have the leisure to come 
and see them in their festivity, and so we 
are all crowded together in the front par- 
lor, while these children sing their Christ- 
mas songs and tell their Christmas stories 


to his great club-house, 
which is called the Chris- 
tian Union, through the 
days or the evenings of 
the twelve months. Some 
come to play chess, some 
to play checkers, some to 
run races or turn somer- 
saults in the gymnasium, 
some to learn of the math- 
ematics of poetry in the 
lectures, and some of the 
poetry’ of mathematics, 
some to have Mr. Towle 
tell them about the Bul- 
garian question, and some 
to have Mr. Bradford ex- 
plain to them the icebergs 
in northern Greenland. 
Some come on Sunday 
evenings, and some on the 
other days and evenings 
during the week, at their 
pleasure. Shall we go 
around to the Union on 
Saturday afternoon? Ev- 
erybody in Boston knows 
what the Union is. Out- 
side Boston it may he 
worth while to say that 
the Christian Union is per- 
haps the best young men’s 
club-house in Boston. It 
suffers only from the one 
drawback that your assess- 
ment fee is one dollar a year, instead of 
being fifty. But you have the newspapers, 
you have a library, you have conversation 
rooms and chess rooms, you have your gym- 
nasium and bath-rooms, and you have a 
membership, in all, of over five thousand. 
They are always exercising themselves there 
about education and hospitality ; and among 
other things they pick up from six to seven 
hundred of the poorest children in the town 
for the Saturday afternoon of Christmas 
week, to be sure that they have something 
which thev need to remember Christmas by. 
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Here they are, all piled together in the 
great Union Hall. The chairman and Mr. 
Baldwin have wished the children a “ Merry 
Christmas,”’ the Cadet Band has played to 
them, Mrs. Powers has sung to them, Miss 
Marshall has made them laugh with her 
funny readings, Mr. Chase has cooked eggs 
in his hat for them and changed butterflies 
into white doves, in his sleight-of-hand. 
\nd then somebody has started them all 
singing, while Mr. Henry played on the 
cornet. Now comes a Christmas play ; it 
is called “The Big Christmas-Tree and the 
Little Ones,” — and here is the tree, which 
is a perfectly gigantic tree, and on it are 
parcels for everybody. Santa Claus is not 
left this time to hap-hazard, but the com- 
mittee who asked these little folks together 
has made it a part of their business to find 
out what they wanted. So here are books 
and playthings, and articles of winter cloth- 
ing; and every child has his parcel ready 
as he goes home after his frolic. ‘They 
have all had enough to eat and to drink, 
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“ Mr. Baldwin: Dear Sir—I take my pen in 
hand to tell you how I spent my time at the 
Christmas and New Year’s festible at the Union 
Hall. Well, my ticket came five days before the 
festible took place, and they were the five long 
days too. But Saturday came at last, and while I 
was getting ready in the forenoon the hands of the 
clock seemed as though they did not move, in fact, 
they moved very slowly. After dinner I went over 
with the ticket and was the first boy in the hall, 
and had the best seat I would wish to have, wright 
up to the stage. I had two nice boys that sot be- 
side me, who got aqunted very quick and we had 
many nice and soasible talks. Then the music 
struck up which took to everybody ear as well as 
my own. Then them beautiful singers which theyr 
voices sounded like a real organ. When we claped 


for them to come out, one of the boys said to me 
are dont clap, I said why, he said oh! do you like 


Not 


singing, of course I do, dont you? much 

















Among the Shops on Washington Street. 


and will have Sunday to play with the 
playthings, if their ecclesiastical predilec- 
tions permit, — and, at all events, to wear 
the new clothes ; for nice clothing is per- 


mitted under all dispensations. 

But a better account than any we can 
give is given in this letter, from a little 
humpbacked boy who had enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Union. 





dreather have somethings else. Everything will 
come if you have pacients for them said I. So 
will 4 of July come to, said he. ‘The next was the 
man that plaid the —; well I dont know the name 
of what he plaid on, but it was on two rows of 
wood all different lengths begening with long ones 
till they would come down to very short ones and 
the shorter the wood would be the higher the sound 
would be and the long ones were low sounds. He 
played on them very nice. ‘There was lots of other 
things which would take me a long time to tell and 
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explain, but the man on the trunk was very funey, 
and the man that plaid on the cornet marching to 
jorga, and peep a boo, which everybody knew I 
think. Then for sandy claws, down the chimeny 
oh he did speak so nice and at the end of every 
verse was — at Christian Union Hall that did sound 
lovly, there was a lady asked a boy next to me if 
he ever saw a real sandy claws, he said No aint 
that a real sandy claws she asted him again, he 
said no again, after she went away he said to me 
that was only a man drest up in sandy claws cloles, 
but I said it was a real sandy claws he said it is 
not. I said it was, he said how then I said is there 
any sandy claws? he stoped and said no. Well he 
is areal sandy claws if there is any atall. He would 
say what will be the next thing to me so I said the 
ice cream and cake. Oh he would say will I get all 
I want, I said he would Oh I dont know about that. 
But when it came around he had to give some of 
his away as well as I did when we eat our ice 
cream we all saw a beautiful tree and I got a top 
a horn of candy and three stars as well as all the 
boys did. But best of all was to tell my bundle 
was very big and heavy. When I got home I saw 
my famous Magic Lantern Oh what fun I do have 
now. Oh I do thank you for Your Kindness and 
the ladies who were so kind to fit me to a pair of 
pants cardelal jacket, ect. Some of the ladies told 
me to come over to them last Saturday but it was 
so stormy I could not come I was very sorry to 
disapoint them. But if you see them you can 
thank them for me. I had a real good joly time. 





Count them all up, take in the Christ- 
mas tree at the Children’s Mission, the 
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other, some of them trees where they 
receive presents from unknown friends, — 
you find no difficulty in making twelve 
chapters to your Christmas story, or twelve 
verses to your Christmas song. We will 
wind up the whole by going around again 
to the old Orphan Asylum. I believe 
this is the oldest of the Boston charities. 
At all events, it runs back into the last 
century, and when you go into their 
parlor, there hang a group of Stuarts, 
not to say Copleys, — portraits of the 
sainted ladies who, in three-quarters of a 
century, have watched over the orphan 
girls of Boston. Now they have this Home, 
which I remember as new, but which is be- 
ginning to be old, at the corner of Wash- 
ington Street and the street which is named 
from them, Asylum Street; and here we 
shall find seventy or eighty jolly, bright 
girls, —little girls, middle-sized girls, and 
grown-up girls. We took some of them 
to ride with us the evening of Adam and 
Eve’s day, the eve of Christmas ; they have 
been lending their nice, sweet voices here 







Around Quincy Market. 


Christmas trees at the Newsboys’ Home, 
and at half a dozen other homes like it, 
the Christmas trees at all the churches 
where you have friends, some of them 
trees where people give presents to each 


and lending a hand there, and here they 
are, for their Twelfth-Night celebration, 
which they always have, for the girls of our 
church always go down there, to be sure 
that the two cakes are ready with the two 
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rings. We are a little late,— we are apt 
to be a little late when the holidays have 
been running so long, — but they know we 
are coming, and so we are all together in 
the schoolroom, — little bits of tots who 
can hardly walk, matronly young ladies 
who feel almost as if they were responsible 
for the institution, with a few of the lady 
managers, and oh, quite a good many of 
the girls who were girls and now are as 
girlish as ever, though they have gone away 
and have been married since, and come 
here now, perhaps with their own little 
girls, to see the Twelfth-Night festival. 
And here is good Mr. Johnson, — he 
teaches these children to sing; and he 
has made up a programme of hymns and 
funny stories and dialogues, some with 
costume and some without ; and we shall 
cry as one does cry when little children 
sing, and we shall laugh as one does laugh 
when jolly girls act in a funny dialogue, 
and for an hour we shall see what a happy 
home these children have and how they 
enter into the life of their Twelfth-Day 
holiday. And at the end I shall make 
them a little speech and tell them a 
little story about frankincense and myrrh 
and gold, how the Wise Men came across 
the desert, how they came into the 
“courtly stable” and unloaded their gifts 
before the boy. And then the girls and 
I will distribute among them the Christ- 
mas cards which we have picked out from 
the best of Mr. Prang’s, so that each 
girl shall have a card to pin up by her 
own bed if she wants to, or to put in her 
own album if she wants to. Every girl 
has had one now for nearly half a cen- 
tury, since Christmas cards began. And 
then they sing their last hymn, and say 
the Lord’s Prayer together, and the big 
girls lead out the little ones, and they 
all take their seats at their tables. They 
all fold their hands together and ask 
a blessing; but before they drink a drop 
of milk or eat a bit of bread, the two great 
Twelfth-Night cakes which Mrs. Dooling 
has baked for them will be cut. Miss 
Merrill will cut one and Miss Cumings will 
cut the other, both of them remembering 
that they came in here when they were five 
years old themselves, and wondered which 
of the little orphans would have the ring. 
For you must know that in these cakes are 
deeply hidden two golden rings. It is 
now nearly forty years that Bigelow & Ken- 
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nard have sent up to us two rings at every 
Twelfth Night, to be buried in these cakes ; 
and so there are nearly eighty women, 
of all ages between ten years and fifty, who 
have been made perfectly happy in those 
years when the ring happened to come to 
them. We shall cut the cake in enormous 
junks, and these junks will be carried 
around on plates, and set before the ex- 
pectant little witches, and of a sudden 
there will come up a whisper, rising to a 
loud cry, from one of the tables, to an- 
nounce that “ Mary Jones” has the ring, 
or “Pauline Fletcher” has the ring, or 
“ Fanny Andersen ”’ has the ring, or “ Jane 
McCrea” has the ring, according as the 
ring has fallen to one or another nationality. 
And we shall still cut and distribute our 
masses of cake till there are none left, and 
another voice will announce that “ Phoebe 
Zanetti” has the ring, or “ Polly Pratt” 
has the ring ; and it will be known of all 
that the two rings for the year have been 
secured. And now in nearly forty years I 
have never seen a tear of regret, nor have 
I heard a word of jealousy among the un- 
successful seventy who had no ring. But 
as I go and come up and down the world, 
I meet once and again some matronly 
woman who introduces herself to me and 
explains to me that she was the particular 
Annie Anderson or Julia Jones, who on 
some particular year received the ring when 
Twelfth Night came around. How much 
happiness there is in the world! How 
easy it is to make people happy! And 
how well it is that of this happiness a great 
deal should be woven in through the 
memories of the Christmas holidays. 


WE ought to see how our cards are 
made. For when one provides for seventy 
young people at once, one does not always 
paint the cards for himself. If you will 
come around with me to Prang’s, you will 
think more highly of “ chromos” than you 
do now. To my notion, the most interest- 
ing lion in Boston is Prang’s printing-house. 
And when I have a very grand friend,— 
as, for instance, when I had the high-priest 
of the Zuni nation, —I take him there. 

The stones used are a particular kind of 
limestone imported from Bavaria, where 
the only large quarries of a good quality 
of this stone are to be found. They are 
cut into large flat slabs and are carefully 
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polished with pumice before they are ready 
for use. From these stones the printing 
is done. A workman first covers the de- 
sign to be reproduced with a thin sheet 
of gelatine, and traces upon it the outlines 
of all the objects in the picture and of 
the colors. These outlines he then trans- 
fers to the zinc plates, and upon each plate 
all of one color is put in. Thus plate 
No. 1 has all the blue parts colored. No. 
2 has all the yellow parts put in, and so on. 
A proof is then taken of plate No. 1 and 
of plate No 2, then of plates Nos. 1 and 
2. Where these colors overlap, green is 
obtained. This is continued throughout. 
A proof is taken of each color by itself, 
and then with the other colors. These 
proofs are finally tied together, and serve 
as “ guide book” to the color mixer and 
printer. It often takes months to prepare 
the plates. And this tells of but part of 
the work necessary to send out one of the 
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daintily colored cards. Millions are sent 
out from the Prang factory every year, and 
find their way to all parts of the globe. 





WHEN the 7th of January comes, you 
may go to work again. You may grind 
your axes, you may defend your clients, 
you may buy and sell, — always taking care 
that the other fellow has his share of good 
in the bargain. You may pay your notes 
if you have them to pay. You may dis- 
count them if you have them to discount. 
But do not forget that you have lived for 
twelve days in a world of love, —where 
people have tried to make each other 
happy. And it will be your own fault, as 
far as one person is concerned, if you do 
not live in that world for the three hundred 
and fifty-three days which remain before 
Adam and Eve’s Day comes round again. 

Here endeth the exhortation for the 
Christmas Holidays. 
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By Jenkin Lioyd Jones. 


at a price far exceeding, we believe, 

any previously paid for a picture 
brought to America, and its present exhibi- 
tion in New York, awaken new interest in 
the pathetic story of the noble artist. On 
the fourteenth day of October, 1814, Jean 
Francois Millet was born in a straw-thatched 
hut in Normandy. He was of a family 
toughened by severities such as only the 
honest peasant laborer of the old world 
can know. By means of some divine al- 
chemy akin to that which changes the hard 
plum of June into the juicy fruit of August, 
this Millet family had been mellowed and 
ripened in a way to surprise a stolid world 
with its marvellous resource of sweetness 
and wealth of beauty. We catch some 
hint of this power on its way to its corona- 
tion, in the life of Jean Francois. The 
grandmother loved the story of the gentle 
St. Francis of Assisi, who had such love 
for flowers and found communion with 
birds and fishes, and at her request the 
boy was named after him. The father 


ie recent purchase of the “ Angelus” 


found time to lead the parish choir, and 
of a holiday the laborers were wont to 
gather about his cottage door to join in 
singing hymns. He had a girl-like way in 
discovering and protecting the beautiful. 
He loved to call little Jean’s attention to 
curious leaves and fine old trees; and of 
some old dwelling half hid in the grass he 
would say, “That would look fine in a pic- 
ture, wouldn’t it?’ Sometimes he would 
try to mould graceful forms out of clay, and 
with his knife he could cut cunning figures 
out of wood. 

The lad followed the father to the field 
at an early age, and he shared the burdens 
of a laborer’s home during the years which 
more favored children have for play and 
school. But at this time he was in sight 
of the sea, and he loved to study its vary- 
ing moods. An old family Bible with 
curious engravings was his favorite volume 
within doors. At twelve years of age he 
left home for a bit of schooling ; but al- 
though he loved books and was an apt 
pupil, he soon begged to go back to father 
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and mother; and the kind-hearted old 
master said, “ Poor boy, you have a heart 
that will give you much trouble ; you do 
not know how much you will have to suffer 
if you live.” Once back in the fields, he 
again fell to nursing his dreams of the 
beautiful. During the noon hour, while 
his fellow-laborers slept, he was busy mak- 
ing charcoal sketches, of which the elders 
were glad to catch stealthy glimpses. When 
his parents returned from church one Sun- 
day, he ventured to show them the sketch 
of an old man in the neighborhood, which 
he had drawn during their absence. ‘“ My 
child, you must go and learn the trade of 
a painter ; it is hard to spare you from the 
field, but God must have meant you for 
this,” said the father, with emotion. Soon 
after this the two set out for Cherbourg, in 
search of a painter who would give the lad 
a chance to learn “ the trade,” as the father 
called it. Two sample drawings were tim- 
idly shown Mouchel, an artist of some note. 
One of them was a shepherd with some 
sheep —a theme of which he never wearied 
in after years. ‘The artist questioned the 
genuineness of the drawings. He said they 
were like the studies from some old mas- 
ter ; this awkward peasant’s son never could 
have done it. But they persisted in the 
truth of their claim. “Then, sire, you will 
go to perdition for having kept this lad so 
long, for he has the stuff out of which a 
great artist might have been made,” was 
the response. 

Thus, at eighteen years of age, Millet’s 
apprenticeship began under what seemed 
to the parties favorable circumstances. 
But at the end of two months it was broken 
off by the death of his father ; and for five 
years more he labored in the field with 
rake, scythe, and hoe, that little sisters, 
mother, and grandmother might have 
bread. At twenty-three the burning in his 
heart drives him to Paris, and for the first 
time he stands face to face with the mas- 
ters and has a chance to study real art. 
His splendid energies are soon aglow with 
a sense of great possibilities. He knows 
no rest. He labors day and night. But 
the tastes of Paris at that time were arti- 
ficial and impure. The wealthy would buy 
pictures of angels, nymphs, and nude 
women, but they had no eye for Millet’s 
vigorous representations of common life 
and real things. So at twenty-seven we 
find him back in Normandy, earning his 
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bread as a sign-painter. But he could not 
long content himself. Deliberately accept- 
ing “ black bread and anxiety” as his lot, 
he returns once more to the art centre, now 
with wife and increasing family. He re- 
turns to struggle with conventionalism and 
artificiality, to a perpetual battle with that 
wolf that was always almost within his 
door. The only pictures which he could 
sell were those he could not respect, into 
which he could not pour his inspiration. 
At one time a few fellow-artists with kind- 
lier hearts if not clearer vision than the 
rest, suspecting his great want, clubbed to- 
gether to buy one of his pictures which had 
hung in the salon for months. It was the 
“ Winnower,” a picture which has since 
won fame, a picture that would now bring 
a fortune to its possessor, if placed on the 
market. These artists carried him one 
hundred francs, about twenty dollars. They 
found him, on a very cold day, shivering 
in his room, without fire in any corner of 
the house. “ Thank you,” he said ; “ wife 
and I have not eaten much for two days, 
but the children have not suffered until 
to-day ;”’ then turning to the faithful wife, 
he said, “I am going to get wood, I am 
very cold.” Thus without murmur the 
battle went steadily, bravely on. 

About this time he determined to com- 
pel recognition from the Administration of 
Fine Arts in Paris. To this end he began 
to paint a striking picture of Hagar and 
Ishmael, almost nude figures under a burn- 
ing sun. The picture was never finished ; on 
the same canvass was finally painted some 
haymakers resting in the shade of their 
haycocks. The following story is told as 
the cause of the change of plans: One day 
he overheard a couple of young artists dis- 
cussing a picture, of a woman bathing, in_a 
shop window. “ Who painted that?” asked 
one. “A fellow called Millet ; he paints 
nothing but naked women,” replied the 
other. This touched both pride and con- 
science. The heart was cut to the quick. 
He hurried home and tearfully told the 
story to his wife, adding, “ Wife, if you are 
willing, I will do no more of that work ; 
living will be harder than ever, you will 
suffer much, but I will be free to do the 
work that my heart prompts.” The wife 
said, “I am ready ; do as you will.” Thus 
by the help of a woman’s word the Rubicon 
of his life was passed. “ Hagar” remained 
unpainted, but the “ Haymaker’’ found an 
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inspired artist. At thirty-five years of age 
this genius gave himself to rustic art, con- 
secrated himself to be the painter of the 
poor, the art advocate of labor, the inter- 
preter of homely joys and common life. 

Soon after this, to escape the cholera 
and the revolution of 1849, he took up his 
residence in a little straw-thatched cottage 
in the village of Barbizon, a hamlet made 
famous as the residence of other modern 
artists. He expected to return to Paris 
soon, but here he remained to the end of 
life ; here he spent twenty-seven years of 
wonderful labor ; here he confronted sick- 
ness, poverty, and loneliness ; here he en- 
dured with religious tenderness the jealousy 
and scorn of smaller rivals ; here he strove 
heroically and waited patiently for that 
triumph that came at last, but all too late 
for him to taste its rewards. When fading 
eyesight and shattered nerves made it im- 
possible for Millet to paint more, then the 
world clamored for Millet’s works; and 
now that he has been in his grave fourteen 
years and over, happy is the man or insti- 
tution that possesses a stroke of his brush. 
For his larger works fifteen, twenty, and 
thirty thousand dollars have been offered 
and promptly refused. The “ Angelus,” 
now the coveted prize captured by America 
at a cost of over $100,000, went begging 
for weary months for a purchaser at any 
price, while the artist was borrowing a 
shilling from this friend and that. It was 
at last sold for $200, resold during his life- 
time for $10,000, and immediately after his 
death was priced at $40,000. An English 
authority says, “To secure even a small 
canvas signed Millet, under three or four 
thousand dollars, is impossible.” 

In his extremity, Millet at one time mort- 
gaged to a dealer his whole time for three 
years, for an annuity of about $2000. 
Under this contract he found the bread 
and leisure to finish some of his greatest 
paintings. 

It is pleasant to know that this tender- 
hearted and large-minded son of toil had 
a genial fireside. His chattering children, 
of whom there were nine, forming what he 
called his frog-pond, and his brave wife 
furnished him delightful companionship 
when the day’s work was done. ‘The 
thought of these held him to life. To a 
friend he said, “ Suicide is the act of a bad 
man ; come, let us go and see the sun set, 
— it will make me feel better.” Now he 
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writes, “I want to tell you of some of the 
pleasures that from time to time I have 
had in the midst of my sorrow.” But soon 
again he writes, “I am working among 
sick people.” 

Indeed, one evidence of Millet’s great- 
ness of soul is found in his capacity for 
suffering. Not only when he stood beside 
his own dead, and the iron sank into his 
own soul, but the woes of the world, the 
suffering life of animal and of man were 
borne in upon him from every side. Once 
he said, “They accuse me of denying the 
charms of the country. I find much more 
than charms ; I find infinite glories. I see 
as well as they do the little flowers of which 
Christ said that ‘Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.’ I see 
the halos of dandelions, and the sun also 
which spreads out beyond the world its 
glory in the clouds. But I see as well in 
the plain the steaming horses at work, and 
in a rocky place a man all worn out, whose 
han! han/ has been heard since morn- 
ing and who tries to straighten himself a 
moment to breathe. This cry had been 
heard long ago, it is not my invention ; 
but the drama is surrounded by beauty.” 

Millet found this beauty zz the hard 
realities, not outside of them. Like Wag- 
ner in music, and Browning in poetry, he 
held that beauty is expression. “ Expres- 
sion means everything,” he used to say. 
He believed with these men that it is the 
function of art to reveal life as it is. It 
took the French government seventeen 
years to find out that Millet was a master, 
at the end of which time they offered him 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor; but 
the triumph did come, as it has or will 
come to these others. 

On the 2oth of January, 1875, in the 
sixty-first year of his age, Millet died, re- 
gretting that he must leave his work, be- 
cause he was just “ beginning to see into 
nature and art.” ‘This dying regret sug- 
gests to one the artist’s kinship to Beetho- 
ven. ‘The great tone-master said on his 
death-bed that he had “scarcely written 
more than a few notes.” On the 6th of 
April following his death there was an 
exhibition of his works for the benefit 
of his family, and in June following the 
collection was sold, netting about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. But most 
of this money went to enrich the dealers 
who had ignored him in life, and the critics 
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who had cruelly sneered at him while he 
worked. 

I know not where in the history of 
modern culture to find a more conspicuous 
victory of reality over sham, candor. over 
pretence, of the natural over the artificial, 
than is found in this story of Millet, 
the peasant painter. When his associates 
begged of him to make his types a little 
prettier he replied, “Give me sign-boards 
to paint or yards of canvas to cover by 
the day like a house-painter, but let me 
do my own work in my best way ; I would 
rather do nothing than express myself 


feebly. I was born a peasant, and a peas- 
ant I will die. I will paint things as I see 
them. I will hold my ground without 


retreating one sabot, and if necessary I 
will fight for my honor.”” Grandly do his 
pictures vindicate this high morality that 
will not compromise, that will obey prin- 
ciple and not policy, that takes its order 
from within and not from without. 

Note the themes treated in what are 
among the coveted pictures of modern 
art. We find here no representatives of 
the Olympian crowd of antique deities ; 
here are no Jupiters or Mercurys, Cupids 
or Dianas. He did not go to any far-off 
holy land or sacred book of far-off age for 
his subjects; he put on his canvas no 
wooing Jacobs, no Oriental Rebeccas or 
Rachels, nor yet any over-shadowed Ma- 
donna or supernatural Christ-child. He 
simply painted, with all the honesty his 
genius could command, the daily scenes 
of his early life, the common heavy loyal 
life of the distracted and burdened France 
as it was found, halfa century ago, in the im- 
poverished country-sides he knew so well. 
He painted the tending and the shearing 
of sheep, the planting and the gathering 
of potatoes, the labor and joy of the field 
and the home. He saw an old wood- 
cutter bending under his bundle of fagots, 
wending his way home in the evening ; he 
saw some women gleaning in the field, a 
shepherdess knitting, a little girl playing 
in the water with the geese she tended, a 
sturdy bit of a pony bracing himself against 
a storm ; he saw the belated harvest-woman 
in the clear moonlight of a summer evening, 
carrying her water-jug, erect and elastic 
after her long day’s work, two old women 
warming themselves by a fire out of doors, 
other women gathering fagots; he saw a 
little girl carrying the little lamb that had 
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grown weary on the way, the farm hands 
carrying home the new-born calf, the family 
pig being led to the slaughter ; he saw the 
housewife churning, spinning, making lye, 
fallen asleep over her darning or feeding 
her babes with a spoon; he saw a father 
and mother teaching a lumpish little child 
to take its first step ; he saw a couple of 
field laborers, man and woman, away out 
in the potato field ceasing their work to 
breathe their evening prayer in response 
to the summons of the sunset bells, the 
sweet-toned Angelus of Catholic custom ; 
and he put all these on to his canvas with 
such unvarnished candor, such unflinching 
sincerity, that they instantly became beau- 
tiful with the beauty that is both ethical 
and religious, because it is the beauty of 
reality, the beauty of life. ‘These figures 
are clothed with an atmosphere of pathos, 
they move in the sympathy of the human 
heart. To understand these pictures is to 
think of him who painted them not prima- 
rily as an artist, dealing with brush and 
pigments, but as a prophet, teaching the 
sanctity of things lowly ; an apostle preach- 
ing the gospel to the poor, or what is still 
more difficult and perhaps more important, 
preaching the gospel of the poor. He 
was one who thought it more honorable 
to ennoble the station into which he was 
born than to try to change it. A pair of 
sabots, the wooden shoes the French peas- 
ants. wear, were his chosen coat-of-arms ; 
these he sketched as his sign manual on 
many of his great works, and his descend- 
ants may well be prouder of this humble 
insignia than if they had inherited the 
escutcheons marked with the proudest 
heraldry of France, the history of which 
has been written in blood and its honors 
worn in selfishness. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
pass upon the artistic merit of Millet’s 
works or to attempt to analyze the charm 
of the “Angelus.” There are plenty of 
artists who are yet ready to deny its power 
and to show its defects. But it has that in 
it which will continue to appeal to the 
highest elements in human nature. It lifts 
reverence out of the trammels of creed, 
sect, and ritual. It is human nature stand- 
ing under the open sky, touched with a 
sense of its finiteness and its infiniteness ; 
it is labor ennobled by thoughtfulness, toil 
hallowed with awe, fatigue forgotten in a 
brooding sense of the Over-soul. We are 
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glad that the original picture, as well as the 
*‘ Sower,” which is probably Millet’s great- 
est work, and a considerable number of his 
other valuable canvases, are among the art 
treasures of the United States. Indeed, to 
the honor of America let it be known that 
some of Millet’s earliest orders and most 
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timely sympathy came from this country. 
His biographer intimates that were it not 
for American appreciation this “ wild man 
of the woods,” as his fellow-students of 
Paris scornfully called him, might have 
died from want and a broken heart, with 
many of his precious canvases unpainted. 


BROWN SONG. 


By George Kimball. 


N the 17th of April, 1861, I became 
() a member of the Second Battalion 
of Infantry (“'Tigers’’), a Massa- 
chusetts militia organization of some local 
repute, with headquarters at old Boylston 
Hall, Boston. ‘The battalion comprised 
four companies, commanded by Major 
Ralph Newton. We were momentarily 
expecting to be ordered upon active duty 
by Governor Andrew, and twelve days after 
I joined the corps it proceeded to Fort 
Warren, Boston Harbor, that stronghold 
then being without a garrison. 

We found the great fortress in a wretched 
state, very much as its builders had left it, 
with huge piles of earth, brick, and stone 
incumbering its broad parade-ground, and 
filling many of its casemates. Immediately 
upon our arrival we went to work with a 
will to place it in proper condition for 
military occupation. ‘This involved a great 
deal of hard labor, which, the young men 
of the battalion being mainly of good social 
standing, was in strange contrast to former 
employments. Only the thought that they 
were in some way complying with the im- 
perative requirements of the hour could 
have induced them to so cheerfully under- 
take it. But they were a light-hearted, 
whole-souled set of fellows, and therefore 
accepted the situation without reservations 
of any kind, although it did not seem to 
be exactly that kind of military glory they 
were just then so thirsty for. 

We had many good singers among us, 
and as nothing so effectually drives away 
wearinéss, particularly among soldiers and 
sailors, as a cheerful spirit and a joyous 
song, we constantly worked under the in- 
spiration of these blessed agencies. We 


lustily sang all the popular songs of the 
day, whether wielding the shovel, swinging 
the pick, trundling the wheelbarrow, or 
rolling the heavy stones away. During our 
long evenings in quarters, too, we sang 
almost constantly. 

Religious hymns were as popular with 
us as secular songs. Among the formet 
none gave greater satisfaction than a hymn, 
at that time a great favorite in revival 
meetings, entitled, ‘“ Say, brothers, will 
you meet us?” This seemed to be ad- 
mirably adapted to our needs. Its music 
was not difficult, and it had that swing- 
ing, easy movement and agreeable rhythm 
so popular always with the masses. Its 
chorus, moreover, was round and spirited, 
and when sung with vigor by large bodies 
of men, the effect was very striking. This 
hymn was sung a great deal, and became 
finally the foundation upon which the 
famous “ John Brown Song” was built, its 
music being quickened a little to fit it to 
the requirements of the doggerel rhymes 
that were from time to time brought for- 
ward, but its chorus remaining in the grand 
old war-song substantially the same. 

In war time we sang it from Zhe 
Melodeon, a collection published by Rev. 
J. W. Dadmun, of Boston. In a recent 
letter from him, in answer to one asking 
for a copy of the hymn, he says: “ Prob- 
ably you know that the music of ‘John 
Brown’s Body’ had its origin in ‘Say, 
brothers, will you meet us?’ It is a very 
old Methodist tune, sung long before my 
remembrance ; one of those little ditties 
handed down from time immemorial.” In 
my letter to Mr. Dadmun I had not men- 
tioned for what purpose I wanted the hymn. 
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The hymn, as I find it printed in Zhe 
Revivalist, a collection of hymns and 
tunes, arranged and published by Mr. 
Joseph Hillman, of Troy, N.Y., in 1872, is 
as follows : — 
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ORIGIN OF THE JOHN BROWN SONG. 


This nonsense was kept up from day to 
day, and these expressions, particularly the 
ones referring to the defunct condition 
of Brown, were so often heard that they 
became by-words among us, and were re- 


Say, Brothers, Will You Meet Us. 


From ‘‘Lee Avenue Casket." By permission. 


Arr. by Franklin H. Lammas. 













1. Say, brothers, will you meet us, Say, brothers, will you meet us, 
2. By the grace of God we'll meet you, By the grace of God we’ll meet you, 
Full Ch. Glory, glo-ry, hal - le - In - jah, rf 


lory, glo-ry, hal - Je - iu - jah. 
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. Say, brothers, will you meet us, On Canaan’s 


hap-py shore. 


By the grace of God we’ll meet ‘you, Where parting is no more. 
Glory, glo- ry, hal-le - lu - jah, For ev-er, ev-er more. 
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Jesus lives and reigns for ever, 
Jesus lives and reigns for ever, 
Jesus lives and reigns for ever, 
On Canaan’s happy shore. 


How the music of “Say, brothers, will 
you meet us?” was made to do duty in 
the building up of the “ John Brown Song” 
will appear in what follows. 

We had a jovial Scotchman in the bat- 
talion, named John Brown. He was among 
the leading spirits, foremost always in fun- 
making ; and as he happened to bear the 
identical name of the old hero of Harper’s 
Ferry, he became at once the butt of his 
comrades. A great deal of pleasantry was 
indulged in at his expense, and he was 
often guyed unmercifully. If he made his 
appearance a few minutes late among the 
working squad, or was a little tardy in fall- 
ing into the company line, he was sure 
to be greeted with such expressions as 
“Come, old fellow, you ought to be at it 
if you are going to help us free the slaves” ; 
or, “This can’t be John Brown—why, 
John Brown is dead.” And then some 
wag would add, in a solemn, drawling tone, 
as if it were his purpose to give particular 
emphasis to the fact that John Brown was 
really, actually dead: “ Yes, yes, poor old 
John Brown is dead ; his body lies moul- 
dering in the grave.” 


. on io i 
Cuo.— Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
For ever, evermore. 


peated at all times and in all places, 
whether our Scotch friend with the sug- 
gestive name was within hearing or not. 
They were usually followed by exclama- 
tions of feigned surprise, such as “ Is that 
so?” Finally ditties composed of the 
most nonsensical, doggerel rhymes, setting 
forth the fact that John Brown was dead 
and that his body was undergoing the 
process of dissolution, began to be sung to 
the music of the hymn above given. These 
ditties underwent various ramifications, 
until eventually the lines were reached, — 
“ John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
His soul’s marching on.” 
And, —_— 
“ He’s gone to be a soldier in the army of the Lord, 
His soul’s marching on.” 

These lines seemed to give general satis- 
faction, the idea that Brown’s soul was 
‘“‘marching on” receiving recognition at 
once as having a germ of inspiration in 
it. They were sung over and over again 
with a great deal of gusto, the “Glory halle- 
lujah” chorus being always added. If the 
reader will try the words of the song to 
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V, John Brown's body lies a mouldering in the grave, 
John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave, 
\ John Brown’s body lics a mouldering in the grave, 
' His soul's marching on! 
} Conus. 
Glory ee Haliclujah! Glory Hally Hallelujah! Glory Hally Halle- 


) 

§ ( His soul’s marching on ! 

; Cuonvs. 
4 


( His pet lambs, &c. 
\ His pet lambs, &e. 
‘They go marching on ! 
Cuorvs. 


) 
Ul Now, three rousing cheers for the Union ! 
0 Now, &c. 
2 Now, &c. 
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lujah ! 
His soul’s marching on ! 


He's gone to be a soldier in the army of the Lord, 
He's gone, &c 
He's gone, &c. 


Glory —_,. Hallciujah ! &c. 


is soul's marching on ! 


John Brown's knapsack is strapped upon his back— 
John Brown’s, &c. 
Johh.Brown’s, &c. 
His soul’s marching on } 
Cuorvs. 
(ilory Hally, Hallelujah! &c. 
soul’s marching on f 


His pet lambs will meet him on the way— 


Glory —_ Hallelujah! &c. 
They go marching on! 


They will hang Jeff Davis to a tree! 
They will hang, &c. 
They will hang, &c. 
As they march along? 
Cronus. 
Glory, a Hallelujah ! &c. 
As they march along! 


As we are eines” on! 


en 


as Hally, Hallelujah ! Glory ‘Bally, Hallelujah ! Glory, Hally, Halle- 
lujah ! 
. Hip, Hip, Hip, Hip, Hurrah! 
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The First Printed Copy of the Song. From an Original in the Possession of Mr. Abram E. Cutter 
of Charlestown. 
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the music of the hymn as printed above, 
he will readily see how very slight were the 
changes which we had to make in adapting 
the notes to our purpose. 

Among the early singers and promoters 
of the work of composition, in addition to 
the Scotchman, were Newton J. Pernette, 
James E. Greenleaf, G. S. Brown, James 
H. Jenkins, C. E. B. Edgerley, Niebuhr, 
Hallgreen, Tucker, Brooks, and others 
whom I do not now recall. The song, or 
rather this small beginning, became at once 
immensely popular. There was just a 
flavor of coarseness, possibly of irrever- 
ence, about it slightly objectionable to the 
more fastidious “‘Tigers,” and Major New- 
ton and others made a combined effort to 
have the wording changed, but their en- 
deavor fell through. Others thought that 
the song should commemorate some dis- 
tinguished soldier of the war, and “ Ells- 
worth’s body” was suggested. But this 
effort also failed. Nothing would answer 
but “John Brown’s body.” There was 
something peculiarly captivating about the 
plain and homely character of the old anti- 
slavery martyr, and there was enough of 
the heroic in his career to inspire our zeal 
and please our fancy. 

Greenleaf was a musician, the organist 
of a church in Charlestown. He therefore 
naturally had most to do with the earliest 
arrangement of the notes of the song. Mr. 
C.S. Hall of Charlestown, an acquaintance 
of Greenleaf and a frequent visitor at the 
fort, also became interested in the pro- 
duction, and together they went to work 
to see what could be made of it, for it was 
becoming so popular that something had 
to be done. Another gentleman, Mr. C. B. 
Marsh, was taken into their confidence, 
and the result was the composition of addi- 
tional verses, either by Mr. Hall or by 
some local poet employed by him, and the 
song as thus constructed was printed upon 
common printing-paper and sold on the 
streets of Boston as a penny ballad in the 
latter part of May, and in June and July, 
1861. This copy, the first issued, as will 
be seen by the accompanying cut, made 
from an original in the possession of Mr. 
Abram E. Cutter, of Charlestown, and 
kindly loaned by him, bore the imprint: 
“ Published at 256 Main Street, Charles- 
town, Mass.” 

A little later Mr. Hall issued a more 
elaborate copy, on half-sheet note, con- 
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taining both words and music. This was 
headed by a cut of the American eagle, 
and bore the words, “Origin, Fort Warren,” 
and, “ Music arranged by C. B. Marsh.” 
At the foot appeared the imprint, as in the 
previous issue, and a statement that the 
production had been “ Entered according 
to Act of Congress in the year 1861, by 
C. S. Hall, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of Massachusetts.” The 
records of the District Court of Massachu- 
setts for 1861, now at the Congressional 
Library in Washington, show that the date 
of Mr. Hall’s copyright was July 16, 1861. 
Mr. Cutter has also an original copy of this 
production, from which, with his kind per- 
mission, the fac-simile which appears in 
this article is made. 

It is said that a more satisfactory copy 
of the song, in sheet music, was published 
by Ditson & Co. about the time Mr. Hall’s 
was issued, and that it was dedicated to 
the “ Tigers,” but I do not remember see- 
ing this. The statement is undoubtedly 
true, however, for the song spread very 
rapidly, and its publication was everywhere 
demanded. 

While the song was in its infancy the 
Twelfth Massachusetts (Webster) Regi- 
ment came to the fort for drill and organi- 
zation, and it spread among the men of 
that organization like wildfire. The Second 
Battalion was not accompanied by a band 
while at the fort, but either Gilmore’s or 
the Brigade came down from Boston every 
Sunday to play for us. One Sunday even- 
ing the regiment and battalion formed for 
a joint dress parade. Quite a number of 
guests were present, and no effort was 
spared to make the affair notable. The 
Brigade Band came to play for us that day, 
and when the musicians wheeled at the left 
of the long line, and started toward the 
right in quick time, they struck up the 
“John Brown Song.” We were very much 
surprised, as well as pleased, for we did not 
know that the musicians were learning it. 
This was the first time that the music of 
the song was played by a military band. 

As the Government decided not to 
accept the services of infantry organiza- 
tions of less than ten companies, the bat- 
talion returned to the city on the 25th of 
May. A large number of the men, includ- 
ing Pernette, Edgerley, John Brown, Jenk- 
ins, and the writer thereupon joined the 
Webster Regiment. 
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1 John Brown’s body lies a Peso in,the cHonrvs. 
grave, J va. Glory, Hally, Hallelujah! &c. 
John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the His soul's marching on! 
grave, ; ee 
John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the | 4 His pet lambs will meet him on the way— 
grave. : His pet lambs will meet him on the way— 
His soul’s marching on! His pet lambs will meet him on the way— 
CHORUS, They go os on! 
Glory, Hally, Hallelujah! Glory, Hally, onus. 
Hallelujah! Glory, ally, Hallelujah! Glory, Hally, Hallelujah! &e. 


His soul’s marching on! 


They go inarching on! 
2 He’s gone to be a soldier in the army of the 


ord, 5 They will hang Jeff Davis to a tree! 
He’s gone to be a soldier in the army of the They will hang Jeff Davis to a tree! 
Lord, i hey will hang Jeff Davis to a tree! 
He’s gone to be a soldier in the army of the As they march along! 
Lord, : cHorus., 
Ais soul’s marching on! Glory, Hally, Hallelujah! &c. 
CHORUS. 


Glory, Hally, Hallelujah! &c. As they mareh along! 





His’soul’s marching on! 6 Now, three rousing cheers for the ar sa 
; Now, three rousing cheers for the Union! 
: aa See we Dena Now, three rousing cheers for the Union! 
John =— knapsack is strapped upon his As we are agp = 
back— 
John Brown’s knapsack is strapped upon Iris | Glory, Hally. Hallelujah! Glory, Hally, 
back— E Hallelujah! Glory, Hally. Hallelujah! 
His soul's marching on! Hip, Hip, Hip, ‘Hip, Hurrah! 
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The song continued to gain in popular- 
ity notwithstanding the departure of the 
“Tigers.” The Eleventh and Fourteenth 
(First Heavy Artillery) Regiments came 
to the fort, and among the men of these 
organizations, too, the song immediately 
gained a firm foothold. It was probably 
by the men of the First Heavy Artillery 
that President Lincoln and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe heard it sung several months later, 
in the fortifications of Washington, when 
Mrs. Howe, at Mr. Lincoln’s suggestion, 
gave the world her famous “ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 

On the 18th of July the Webster Regi- 
ment visited the city for a grand field day 
and review upon Boston Common. The 
Second Battalion met us at the wharf, 
headed by Gilmore’s Band, and while 
marching up State Street the musicians 
struck up the “John Brown Song,” and 
every man in the long line joined heartily 
in singing it. The scene was grand and 
enlivening in the extreme. This was the 
first time it was sung upon the street by an 
organized body of soldiers. 

July 23d the Webster Regiment left for 
the front, and we sang the song on our 
way to the railroad station, accompanied 
by our own regimental band, creating a 
great popular furore. In New York City, 
on the following day, we sang it again, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that the thou- 
sands of people who lined Broadway were 
fairly electrified by its stirring strains, heard 
by them then for the first time. The ew 
York Herald of the next morning described 
it as a peculiar but inspiring song, and said 
that it was poured forth in a grand volume 
of melody that was almost startling, taking 
the thousands of charmed listeners by 
storm. 

Thus successfully launched, the grand 
old war-song sailed forth upon its career 
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with wonderful success and rapidity. It 
seized upon every blue-coated organization 
throughout the land with fascinating power, 
and it is certainly true that no song of the 
war became more popular. In the Army 
of the Potomac it was heard almost con- 
stantly, in camp and upon the march, and 
as an inspirational force who can measure 
its worth, or say how much it had to do 
with that matchless esprit de corps that 
characterized the grand old organization 
which so successfully and so stubbornly 
defended our National Capital? East and 
West, it was pre-eminently /he song of the 
war. After fulfilling its mission in this. 
country it invaded England, and in 186s, 
was heard daily in the streets of London. 

Some of those with whom the song origi- 
nated still live. Poor Brown, the victim. 
of those practical jokes and guys that, 
coupled with the remembrance of the mar- 
tyrdom of his heroic namesake, gave birth 
to the idea from which the song sprang, 
found a watery grave in the Shenandoah 
River at Front Royal, Va., on the 6th of 
June, 1862, while serving in the same com- 
pany with the writer, Company A, Twelfth 
Massachusetts Volunteers. 

There has been a good deal of discus- 
sion as to the origin of the famous song, 
some writers even claiming that it was sung 
previous to the breaking out of the war. 
But all such speculations are utterly ground- 
less. It originated substantially as I have 
stated. The music is old — very old; and 
it is the music, undoubtedly, which those 
writers have in mind who have attributed 
its origin to times and places other than 
Fort Warren in May, 1861. Other ditties 
may have been sung to the same music, 
but the grand old war-song of which I 
write had its birth in the Second Battalion 
of Infantry, at the time and in the manner 
which I have stated. 











INTELLECTUAL LIFE AND LITERATURE IN 
CANADA. 


By W. Blackburn Harte. 


Canada to-day. Her present mar- 

vellous development, her vast pos- 
sibilities for the future, the stories current 
about her illimitable mineral and other 
resources, and the sturdy, dogged perse- 
verance of her English-speaking sons, have 
awakened interest in quarters where, ten 
years ago, there was the most complete 
apathy. Canada has been merely a “ geo- 
graphical expression”’ for nearly a century. 
To-day she is regarded by the paupers and 
incapables of the Old World as an El 
Dorado, where their fortunes will be 
speedily retrieved. She is the solace of 
the honestly unsuccessful and hard-working 
millions of Europe who flock to her shores, 
and is also the delight of the poor capitalists 
of Great Britain, who are able to obtain six 
per cent for investments in Canada, while 
two and a half per cent is not to be had in 
London. 

One of the most curious evidences of 
the country’s growing importance is the 
large number of histories of Canada pub- 
lished recently in different parts of the 
world. The hundreds of busy pens engaged 
in this commendable pursuit are, for the 
most part, entirely foreign to Canada ; and 
the results of their labors often contain 
matter that must be something in the na- 
ture of a revelation to the benighted Cana- 
dian student. Another sign of the change 
that has come over popular sentiment re- 
garding Canada lies in the fact that a host 
of “travelling commissioners” visit the 
country every year, in the interest of one 
or other of the powerful daily papers of 
New York or London. It must be con- 
fessed that, although Canadians are ever 
ready to welcome clever pens to the Do- 
minion to paint them in their true colors, 
they do not attach any great importance 
to the “impressions” of “special corre- 
spondents.” It is not to be expected they 
should. These gentlemen rush from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in a fortnight, and 
then return home and record the “im- 
pressions” they received en route, from 
interviews with the bell boys and clerks at 
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wayside hotels, conversations with chance 
acquaintances made at the sable ad’ hore or 
in the cars, or the sleepy-eyed maidens who 
dispensed boiling coffee and indigestible 
sandwiches at railway buffets. I have no 
desire to impugn the talent and versatility 
of these gentlemen; but I think, if a 
Canadian essayed to “write up” the United 
States or Great Britain, after a week’s visit, 
he would receive rather severe treatment 
at the hands of these same gentlemen. 
They undoubtedly possess great powers of 
concentration and imagination to be able to 
give a succinct (and amusing), yet compre- 
hensive account of Canadian politics and 
national institutions, the social life of the 
people, the peculiarities of their cities and 
municipal management, and a description 
of the Northwest, after a ten days’ run in a 
parlor car over the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. As a rule, however, there is a sug- 
gestion of “ officialism ” about their glowing 
word-pictures ; they reek of the midnight 
oil and government blue-book statistics. 
The conclusions of these writers could be 
more easily arrived at from a perusal of 
guide-books and government documents 
in the quiet of their own libraries at home, 
instead of rushing across the continent in 
a hot, stuffy car. The wide dissemination 
of these hastily formed opinions and im- 
perfectly remembered cicerone chatter is 
often calculated to be a positive detriment 
to the country, instead of an advantage. 
The student of Canada would do well to 
contrast these hasty opinions and incorrect 
judgments with, for instance, the brilliant 
and truthful series of pictures of Quebec 
life presented in the pages of J. M. 
Lemoine, the historian and antiquarian of 
Quebec. 

One of the most important changes 
which has taken place in Canada during 
the last decade is almost invariably over- 
looked by the scribes of the “ Impression 
school.” I refer to the quickening of the 
intellectual life, and its expression in a love 
of literature, and in literary production. 
The attention literature and the arts re- 
ceive at the hands of a people is the surest 
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index of their real progress in civilization ; 
and I think, while the future destiny of 
Canada is being so freely discussed as at 
present, it would be well to consider the 
intellectual development of the country. 
The peculiar conditions imposed upon 
all who produce literature in Canada by 
the fact of the country’s political status as 
a colonial dependency render it necessary 
at the outset to make what may appear to 
some critics a rather subtle distinction. 
In Canada there are hundreds of clever 
pens employed in the writing of books, 
and good books, and there are many men 
whose work is admitted into the pages of 
the leading American and English maga- 
zines ; but the character and quantity of 
work that sees the light does not constitute 
a distinct literature. Canadian writers deal 
with every subject within the range of 
science, philosophy, history, and poetry ; 
but a distinctively Canadian literature, 
smacking of the soil and voicing the aspi- 
rations of the people, does not exist. It is 
noticeable that Canadian writers rarely con- 
vey their message in the form of a novel ; 
this fact is in itself an indication of the 
lacking national fabric. The work of our 
Canadian writers is simply a modest con- 
tribution to the world’s literature, and is 
indeed frequently pervaded with a sugges- 
tion of national effacement. That.is, the 
major portion of their writings deals with 
subjects altogether alien to Canada, and 
could be executed with equal facility in 
Boston, New York, or the British Museum 
in London. The reason of this is to be 
found in the fact of Canada’s position as a 
mere appanage of the British crown. The 
robustness and independence of Canadian 
thought has been impaired by the tendency 
of the people to look to the English initia- 
tive. The intellectual life of the country 
is in a state of transition. An incipient 
national sentiment was created by the fed- 
eration of the different provinces into a 
Dominion; but the sectional and social 
troubles inherent in the constitution have 
effectually prevented any real union, and 
the sentiment is still comparatively a cipher 
in the social and political development of 
the country. All the attributes of a national 
existence are lacking, and there is an absurd 
amount of sentimentalism, in no way re- 
ciprocated in trans-Atlantic society, about 
the inviolable sanctity of the British con- 
nection. The effect of this is to retard the 
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material growth of Canada most grievously ; 
and, of course, without the inspiration of a 
national life, a national literature is im- 
possible. 

In Lower Canada there is a nationalism 
quite distinct from that of the other peo- 
ples on this continent, and which defies all 
attempts of the Anglo-Canadians in the 
direction of assimilation. On the banks of 
the St. Lawrence the curious traveller or 
artist in search of the picturesque can see 
reproduced in their entirety the slow, 
sleepy, little villages of Normandy a hun- 
dred years ago, and from personal obser- 
vation acquaint himself with all the tradi- 
tions, customs, and superstitions of that 
by-gone age. The French-Canadians and 
the French of La Belle France at this latter 
end of the nineteenth century are utterly 
dissimilar. The former have remained sta- 
tionary; the latter have become trans- 
formed. In spite of the English conquest, 
the French in Canada have preserved the 
provincialism of their ancestors, who were 
recruited for the most part from the artisan 
and bourgeois classes of Normandy, and in 
many little French villages in Quebec one 
can still hear the clatter of wooden sadoés 
on the brick-paved sidewalks. One good 
result of this spirit of conservatism is a lit- 
erature wholly different from that of con- 
temporary France, and which, although 
comparatively but little known even to 
Canadians, is rich in beautiful thought and 
pregnant with suggestion and vitality. In 
fact, it will one day make the fortune of 
some student possessing the requisite skill 
and sympathy to rehabilitate its legends 
and stories in a modern dress. I cannot, 
however, enter into a description of it here, 
and merely refer to it to emphasize the 
difference between the English and French 
settlers in Canada. 

The English settlers were for generations 
so occupied in the labors of opening up 
the country, tilling the soil, and building 
towns, that they had no time to devote to 
the refinements of life. The day of large 
cities has now commenced, and in Canada 
as in the United States and in Europe, the 
youth of the country are deserting the 
soil to seek their fortunes in the large com- 
mercial centres. The majority of the peo- 
ple are absorbed in the occupations of the 
mart and the warehouses, but there are 
unmistakable evidences of an intellectual 
revulsion. The universities are crowded 
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with students from all parts of the Domin- 
ion, and continual extensions and new col- 
leges are becoming an imperative neces- 
sity. The so-called liberal professions are 
suffering from a plethora of aspirants to 
fame and a competency. In every large 
city in Canada there are more barristers 
than briefs, more doctors than patients, and 
more clericals than missions or congrega- 
tions. A new outlet for a great deal of 
this superabundant energy and talent must 
be found, and journalism and literature are 
consequently attracting the attention of the 
rising generation more and more every year. 

Carlyle has well said that “ could ambi- 
tion always choose its own path, and were 
will in human undertakings synonymous 
with faculty, all truly ambitious men would 
be men of letters.” This receives a prac- 
tical illustration in the marvellous fecundity 
of human thought. There are many men 
in Canada eminently qualified to take a 
high place in the literature of any country, 
and many who would be willing to accept 
its exactions and insignificant rewards, but 
at present there is absolutely no market 
for native productions, and they are obliged 
to choose between starvation, exile, or earn- 
ing their bread in other uncongenial pro- 
fessions. Literature then becomes only an 
avocation instead of a vocation, and there 
are but few men who can successfully com- 
bine poetry and philosophy with stock- 
broking or clerking in a dry-goods store. 
It was not by amateur and tentative effort 
that the treasures of the past have come 
down to us, although Richardson certainly 
wrote his famous novels on the counter in 
his drapery store in Holborn, and Mr. Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, in our own day, has 
managed to succeed both in Wall Street 
and in literature. But the keen competi- 
tion that characterizes modern life in all 
strata of society has added an element of 
precariousness to professional and even 
mercantile pursuits, which ordinarily pre- 
cludes the possibility of a man successful 
or moderately successful in such callings 
obtaining sufficient leisure to produce work 
of a character enduring enough to give him 
a place in literature. In Canada the strug- 
gle for bread is a hard one, and there yet 
lingers in the minds of Canadians some- 
thing of the old-fashioned English distrust 
of a doctor or a lawyer who occasionally 
dabbles in literature. Canadians are vora- 
cious readers of current literature, and 
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the English and American magazines have 
thousands of regular subscribers in Can- 
ada, but there is little honor for Canadian 
authors among their own people. A Cana- 
dian monthly magazine cannot live. A 
Canadian book, published as such, carries 
its own condemnation in that fact. Only 
two weekly papers of literary tendencies, 
The Week and The Dominion Illustrated, 
have succeeded in outliving this dangerous 
indifference, and obtained popularity, but 
neither of these can offer the same re- 
muneration paid by American papers of 
the same class. This deplorable state of 
things has prevailed for a number of years, 
and many whose names now rank high in 
the realms of science, art, and literature, 
and who were determined to adopt their 
chosen profession, have accepted practical 
expatriation. Among these may be men- 
tioned Paul Peel the artist, Grant Allen 
the scientist and novelist, and Dr. Crozier 
the political economist and philosopher, 
who are now resident in London. 

The old Canadian copyright law imposed 
upon the country from Downing Street, as 
is all legislation likely to affect the material 
interests of Great Britain, has been an in- 
famy on the statute book which for years 
stifled literary effort in Canada. It pre- 
vented native authors obtaining a fair 
hearing. It placed honest publishing en- 
terprise under well-nigh insuperable disad- 
vantages, while it placed a premium on 
piracy. The new copyright law passed in 
the Dominion House of Commons in 1889 
may operate more favorably, but it is too 
soon to predict anything with certainty. 
It may not please the authorities in Down- 
ing Street, the Imperial sanction may be 
refused ; in that event the government at 
Ottawa is so slavish in its deference to 
Great Britain that it is quite possible 
Canadian interests will be sacrificed as in 
the past. 

But in spite of all the discouragements 
I have enumerated, the last ten years have 
witnessed a wonderful amount of literary 
activity in Canada. And taking into con- 
sideration the fact that one half of the 
country is still undeveloped, and that Ca- 
nadian authors must necessarily appeal 
to a narrow constituency which increases 
their difficulties, the standard maintained 
in this work, produced as it were with the 
left hand of the worker, is excellent. The 
hour of manumission for literary workers 
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is, however, approaching. Some phases 
of the revolution are amusing. In every 
important city in the Dominion there are 
little coteries, with more enthusiasm about 
culture than any extended acquaintance 
with literature, broad sympathies, or latent 
ability. They are mostly made up of 
drawing-room poets whose goal is social 
distinction, and not fame, and who are 
blessed with more aspiration than inspira- 
tion. But there are also many men of 
real ability who have achieved reputation 
- outside of Canada, and who do not fre- 
quent this so-called literary society. There 
is already a little republic of letters, in 
which, though its members are not as yet 
very cohesive, there are signs of the latter- 
day Bohemianism, which accompanies so- 
cial advancement and enables literature 
and journalism to assume their rightful 
positions among the honored professions 
of the land. In the American colonial 
days there was no literature, and, indeed, 
until the advent of Washington Irving, 
all attempts at literary production in the 
United States were sneered at in England. 
Canadian writers to-day occupy a similar 
position to that of American writers fifty 
years ago. The British reviewers with 
their insular perceptions cannot believe 
that any good thing can come out of a 
colonial Nazareth. This idea has been 
dissipated in the United States by the 
publication of several notable books within 
recent years, and many Canadian poets 
have been acknowledged by such con- 
servative organs of American thought as 
Harper's Monthly, the Independent, and 
the Vation, to be the peers of the foremost 
in the craft in America. It is absurd to 
sneer at Canadian literary men, when the 
jist contains such names as Goldwin Smith, 
Sir William Dawson, Principal Grant, Archi- 
bald Lampman, Prof. Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts, Duncan Campbell Scott, William Wil- 
fred Campbell, and others, whose work 
appears almost monthly in the leading 
American magazines. 

In conclusion, there is in Canada a rich 
mine of pure ore, awaiting the literary ad- 
venturer who will forsake the utilitarian 
atmosphere and huckstering of our cities, 
and penetrate into the woods and moun- 
tains. There are scenes and characters in 
abundance, which no pen has yet portrayed. 
All that is worth saying has not been said. 
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There are materials in French Canada and 
the great Northwest for generations of 
novelists. Parkman in his glowing pages 
has but broken ground. “ Adirondack”’ 
Murray, and Mr. C. H. Farnham have but 
whetted our appetites. The romantic past 
and glorious future possibilities of Canada 
offer a virgin field for a thousand clever 
pens. ‘The heroism of the early Jesuit 
missionaries ; the trials and dangers of 
the trappers and the pioneers who cleared 
the forests, hewing down the stupendous 
growths of centuries; the contentions of 
the two great races for supremacy; the 
courage and despair of the Indians as they 
retreated before the trend of civilization ; 
the marvellous legends that cluster round 
the great Ottawa River ; the poetry of the 
inland lakes ; the divine sombre grandeur 
of the Rockies, —all these have only been 
hinted at in obscure histories and eccle- 
siastical documents. There is a plethora 
of the commonplace in English and Amer- 
ican literature. The literary dram-drinkers 
eagerly consume platitudes and trivialities 
in the guise of analytical fiction, and yet 
no one has thought it worth while to turn 
aside from the beaten track. The English 
society three-volume novel has become an 
abomination and a weariness to the spirit ; 
the New South is monotonous with its 
manufactured dialect ; the London “ shil- 
ling shocker”’ is nauseating ; the so-called 
American school of realism, with its Edgar 
Saltus, Amélie Rives, Atherton, and others 
of that ilk, who have only Zola’s knowl- 
edge of depravity and none of his skill, is 
ridiculous ; and the Pacific coast, with its 
odd civilization of the gold fever days, has 
been exhausted by Bret Harte. The great 
American novelist may after all come from 
the North. And why not? What better 
inspiration can be wished for than the 
mysticism of the illimitable pine woods, 
the roar of the rapids, and the invigorating 
blast of a Canadian north wind ? 

When the sovereignty of the people is 
recognized and the shackles of tradition- 
ary allegiance and sentiment are cast off, 
then Canada will become the inspiration 
of great writers. And if it is the destiny 
of Canada to become absorbed by the 
United States, — and everything points in 
that direction, —then the new states will 
contribute no mean quota to the great lit- 
erature of the American continent. 














MISS PRISCILLA. 


A Portralrt. 


By C. Alice Baker. 


than it was a hundred years ago, 

though it is much cleaner, and has 
a smart new seat of green rushes ; the old 
one, made of twisted bark of slippery elm, 
having been retired from service. 

It is a very common 
chair, — not at all high 
bred (though very high 
backed), and yet a chair 
of uncommon experi- 
ences. Ministers and 
magistrates of great re- 
pute in old colonial days 
have sat in it. It might 
give back to us echoes 
of Handkerchief Moo- 
dy’s sermons, for it stood 
long in his father’s meet- 
ing-house, in the pew 
of one of the first fami- 
lies of the old town. 

Of its early home life 
I know but little. When 
I made its acquaintance 
late one summer after- 
noon, it held “ Miss Pris- 
sy,’ —so her neighbors 
called her, —a lady of 
the old school. At a 
respectful distance her 
cat, as prim and demure 
as herself, sat alert. 

They say that every 
back is fitted to its bur- 
den, and none was ever 
better fitted than that of 
this old chair to Miss 
Priscilla as she sat in it, 
tall and slim and straight, 
knitting by her dilapidated hearthstone. 
Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, her flat-irons, and 
an iron candlestick stood high above her 
head, on the narrow shelf of the mantel- 
tree. Two lonely pewter plates, sole sur- 
vivors of a goodly stock, gleamed sadly 
from the red-painted dresser. The tea- 
kettle tried to sing, but couldn’t for lack 
of warmth, and you half wondered that the 


Toe: old chair is no more comfortable 








fitful firelight from a few dead twigs dared 
to play on the austere features of Miss 
Prissy. She was kindly withal, and courte- 
ous to the last. 

She was always “pleased to see you,” 
though she always said she was “ pretty 


Miss Priscilla. 


slim,” when you asked her how she did. 
And indeed she grew slimmer year by 
year. 

Summer after summer, more timidly we 
drew near to the old farm-house, doubting 
if we should find her, dreading and yet 
hoping that she might have moved over to 
her nearest of kin; fearing lest she might 
have frozen to death in the long winter. 
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Sometimes we came upon her in the 
twilight, her gaunt figure silhouetted 
against the sky, as she filled her tea-kettle 
from the old well half-way down the field. 

Sometimes we saw her at sunset, flitting 
like a ghost, with her arms full of fagots 
gleaned from her own hedgerows for her 
scanty fire. 

Proud and uncomplaining, besieged by 
hunger, cold, and sickness, she held out 
grandly. Little by little the old homestead 
was encroached upon. More and more of 
her sods fell every year under her brother’s 
ploughshare. Squash vines straggled over 
the place where the great woodpile stood 
in the days of her youth. Potatoes were 
planted in the little garden where her dill 
had ripened, and where for years she had 
tended her Lad’s Love and Sweet William. 
The cattle now watered at her well; the 
calves were tethered in her orchard. One 
by one the loosened panes dropped from 
her weathered sashes. Her doorsteps fell 
away. At last the road itself was turned 
aside, and she could no longer “see the 
passing.” 

Still she would not surrender. ‘ They 
tell me I must come over there,” she would 
say. “They’re more’n kind to me, my 
folks are ; but I tell ’em this is my home, 
and I couldn’t be so independent anywhere 
else.” 

To maintain this independence, one by 
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one she parted with her tables and chairs, 
atoning for her sales by gifts now and then 
to her family, apologetic for herself and 
her kin at the same time. “ The girls 
don’t care nothin’ about ’em, and the boys’ 
wives wouldn’t harbor ’em, and I may as 
well have the benefit of ’em,” she would 
say of her possessions ; and then set so 
high a price on them as to justify the sale 
to her conscience. 

At last she yielded. One summer she 
went to her brother’s to sleep, spending 
her days alone in the home of her child- 
hood, wandering from garret to cellar, as 
if taking sad leave of all that was dear to 
her. Then it was that the great blue 
ginger-pot and the mouldy tamarind jar, 
brought from “the Injies ” decades ago by 
some roving ancestor, came to light, out of 
the dust of ages. 

The next summer, wan and weak from 
coughing, she could only totter back and 
forth once or twice a week, in her little 
shoulder cape and sunbonnet, and sit in 
her doorway while the sun was high. 

It was dreary to think of her meanwhile, 
in the great chilly north chamber of “ the 
other house.” Thence at last she was 
borne on a bier to her final rest, and 
eighty quick strokes of the meeting-house 
bell told her neighbors what with masterly 
strategy Miss Prissy had so long concealed 
from them. 
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AND HAYDN 


SOCIETY. 


By John S. Dwight.' 


" UR old oratorio society,” as it is 
often called, now just completing 
the first three-quarters of a cen- 

tury of its, on the whole, most useful and 

honorable career, was born in “the dark 
age of music in America.” It was founded 
in Boston, with high aspirations but with 
very meagre resources, on a very humble 


1 We do not undertake to write the history of this society in half a dozen pages. 
jotting down in a loose, disjointed way a few leading features, reminiscences, and comments. 


scale, in the year 1815. The most it 
had to build upon, musically, was the old 
New England psalmody, crude, puritanical, 
humdrum, commonplace. In the manufac- 
ture of that there had been some respect- 
able progress, not so much in an artistic or 
ideal sense as in the mastery of mere 
musical grammar and the art of putting 


We are merely 
For a 


full and orderly account, the reader is referred to the //istory of the HTandel and Haydn Society, now in 
course of publication, of which four numbers have been issued, bringing the record down to May, 1877. 
One more number, running to May, 1890, will complete the first volume, covering seventy-five years 


from the beginning. 
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Carl Zerrahn, 


CONDUCTOR OF THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


four vocal parts together, more or less cor- 
rectly and consistently, in the exceedingly 
short forms of the psalm-tune in various 
metres. These were mostly feeble imita- 
tions, crude, clumsy, uninspired, of the far 
more pregnant, essentially musical, poetic 
Chorales of the Old World, especially the 
Lutheran, out of whose soulful melody a 
Sebastian Bach could evolve such never- 
failing miracles of harmony, flowers of 
beauty and expression ever fresh and in- 
capable of becoming hackneyed. There 
were a few people of some musical culture 
and appreciation for artistic music; but 





they were very few. There was here and 
there an organist from England, a musician 
from some German orchestra, an amateur 
with some skill on the violin or the piano- 
forte ; and in some favored houses might 
be found sonatas of Haydn and Mozart, or 
their lesser contemporaries. Peethoven, it 
may be safely said, was not yet known at 
all among us. It is doubtful whether John 
Sebastian Bach had yet been even heard 
of here. Handel, his great contemporary, 
was known partially, fragmentarily. That 
is to say, the more musical persons in this 
painfully unmusical community had made 
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some acquaintance with single choruses and 
airs out of the Messtah and other oratorios 
of the German master, who had spent most 
of his life and created most of his great 
works in England, and whose art and spirit 
dominate in our mother country to this 
day. Naturally what musical influence 
reached us mostly came from England. 
Haydn’s Creation likewise was not utterly 
unknown in this hopeful musical wilderness 
of our ancestors. 

Something might be said here of certain 
indigenous tuneful sproutings from our 
barren soil during the stimulating freer 
notions of the Revolutionary period. The 
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monotony of the puritanical psalmody ; 
with all their crudeness and grotesqueness 
they betrayed some sparks suggestive of an 
undeveloped native genius for music, writh- 
ing and vainly struggling for air with no 
surrounding musical atmosphere. He has 
been rightly called “the first native self- 
taught American composer,” — and what 
self could teach of music at that time in 
New England was indeed small and spu- 
rious ! 

There were of course anthems and short 
cantatas, native and imported, -— some of 
the former of a very nondescript design 
and execution; masses, or single texts 

from such, for there were 














B. J. Lang, 


ORGANIST OF THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


“ fugueing tunes” of the patriotic Boston 
tanner, William Billings (b. 1747, d. 1800), 
fired by the prevailing spirit of liberty, 
were a vigorous, but clumsy and fantastical 
protest against the stiff and shackled 


some Romanists among 
us; Te Deums, and the 
like, of the Church of Eng- 
land stamp; _ occasional 
odes and choruses done 
to order for pious and 
for patriotic services and 
celebrations. Of course, 
too, there was dancing 
music, in a popular, or a 
fashionable, sometimes a 
surreptitious way; and 
there was drum and fife 
and other military music, 
—such as it was! and 
there were dinner songs, 
and convivial choruses and 
glees and catches ;— the 
whole of which must be 
ruled out as of no account, 
and often worse than none, 
in summing up the musical 
art record of the period. 
And doubtless some of our 
great- great - grandmothers 
in their girlhood thrummed 
the piano, possibly the 
harp, and young Celadons 
the “light guitar.” But 
this was all exceptional. 
“Sacred ” music almost 
exclusively bore the stamp 
of recognized legitimacy. 
That was the one musical 
necessity of the age ; that 
was indispensable ; for the 
Puritan fang, the acrid salt sea flavor, evap- 
orated very slowly in our bracing free east 
winds. Hence when it came to undertaking 
something larger and of higher import in the 
way of sacred music, they naturally began 
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Charles C. Perkins, 


PRESIDENT OF THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 1850, 1875-86. 


with the holiest and highest sacred theme, 
Messiah ; and fortunately, with such imper- 
fect, fragmentary acquaintance as they had, 
with the immortal oratorio by one of the 
two greatest masters in the realm of music 
who have ever lived. Portions of Handel’s 
Messiah had been given piecemeal, in a 
tentative and timid way, for some time; 
but the first performance of the entire ora- 
torio was not until the seventeenth concert 
of the new society, at Christmas time, in 
1818. This was the corner-stone, or rather 





the chief of the two corner-stones, on which 
the Handel and Haydn Society, and in fact 
the whole musical art development of Bos- 
ton, was founded. ‘The first performances 
must have ranged between the degrees from 
very bad to only fair ; but there was a great 
ambition in the society to do it better and 
better ; the rendering gradually grew more 
complete, though always far from adequate, 
especially in point of orchestral accompani- 
ment. We had no orchestras in those days 
of our musical infancy ; there were but a 
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handful of instrumental musicians, amateurs 
included, in all Boston and New England ; 
hardly enough to man the theatres and 
ball-rooms in a most meagre way, — skele- 
ton orchestras at best, with not a few im- 
portant bones left out. 

But one very commendable aspiration 
in the orchestral direction cropped out in 
Boston several years before the Handel 
and Haydn Society. In 1810 or 1811 
Gottlieb Graupner, who had been a mem- 
ber of Haydn’s orchestra in London, and 
who was the first German musician of im- 





Jonas Chickering, 


PRESIDENT OF THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 1843-49- 


portance to settle in our city, with his small 
knot of musical friends, formed an amateur 
orchestra under the name of the “ Philo- 
harmonic Society,” which used to hold 
social and musical meetings in small halls on 
Saturday evenings. There may have been 
sixteen members. Mr. Graupner (oboist 
under Haydn) led with his double-bass. 
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Among the violinists were Thomas Granger, 
leader at the old Federal Street Theatre, 
and Asa Warren, with the frequent co-oper- 
ation of the English consul, Mr. Dixon, 
and the Russian consul, Alexis Eustaphieve, 
whose was probably the most musical house 
in Boston. Another Granger played the 
clarinet ; Mr. Simon Wood, the bassoon ; 
Mr. Rowson, the trumpet. There were also 
the French horn, ’cello, and tympanj. The 
flute was played first by Mr. Pollock, after- 
ward by Mr. George Cushing, long cashier 
in one of our banks, who spent most of his 
later years in Hingham 
and died at Watertown 
at the advanced age of 
ninety-four, in the sum- 
mer of 1880. These 
enthusiasts passed many 
pleasant hours together 
learning and playing the 
best-known easier sym- 
phonies and _ overtures 
of that day, especially 
those by Haydn and 
Mozart, of which com-' 
posers they were great 
admirers. Boston’s only 
acquaintance with those 
symphonies was in this 
semi-private way until a 
long time later, when her 
real symphony experi- 
ence began at the top of 
the ladder, so to say, in 
1841, with the fifth sym- 
phony of Beethoven in 
the concerts of the old 
Academy of Music. Who 
can tell how much musi- 
cal culture in Boston 
owes to those amateurs ! 
‘Thus it is, the live inter- 
est in the higher music 
springs up in such small 
ways, in certain spots, 
here and there, in a 
mostly barren soil, takes 
root and grows, until 
now, after three-quarters of a century, we 
have our great choral festivals with the 
Messiah, Israel in Egypt, Bach’s mighty 
Passion Music, etc., and, thanks to the 
munificent zeal of Mr. Higginson, our 
admirable Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
which ranks with the very best in Europe. 

The Philo-harmonics held together until 
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the birth of the Handel and Haydn Society, adopted. Names have a historical flavor, 
and probably were on hand as its main not to be idly thrown away; if the con- 
junction is illogical, it tells its 
story. The homely old names 
of streets add much to the 
romance of cities. 

The young association soon 
became an object of great in- 
terest and attachment to its 
members. ‘The old survivors 
are exceedingly proud of it to 
this day ; with many it has been 
the most ideal part of their 
plain Bostonian existence ; to 
have been members of the 
Handel and Haydn _ Society 
broadens their mental horizon, 
and lifts them in their own es- 
timation above the common 
ruts of a plain, commonplace 
routine. ‘They were mostly re- 
spectable middle-class people, 
traders, mechanics, market- 
men, clerks, with a_ small 
sprinkling of what are called 
educated men, — the _ latter 

element, however, forming a 
Boylston Hall, the Early Home of the Handel and Haydn Society. larger proportion of the mem- 
bership as years rolled on. 
reliance for the meagre instrumentation Acquaintance with great music, with Bach 
then available in its presentations of the and Handel and Mozart and Beethoven 
Messiah and the Creation. And 
this brings us to the second cor- 
ner-stone of its foundations, 
Haydn’s Creation, a work in a 
wholly different vein, lighter and 
more picturesque, and _ bring- 
ing the orchestra into more 
prominent relief. We have 
been describing the musical ig- 
norance and poverty of those 
times. One significant illustra- 
tion of it lies in the very name 
by which the Society christened 
itself, — HANDEL AND HaypNn 
Society. It coupled in its name 
the composers of the only two 
great oratorios with which it 
chanced to be at all acquainted. 
Had it organized itself within 
the past thirty years, it would 
undoubtedly, necessarily, by the 
law of the fittest, have taken 
the names of the great giants, 
Bach and Handel. But there 
are always good reasons for the 
retention’ of any first name The Great Organ in Boston Music Hall, 1863-1883. 
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First President of the Handel and Haydn Society. 


FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


and Mendelssohn, is in itself an educating, 
a refining influence. ‘The membership has 
always been confined to the male sex, 
the ladies in the alto and soprano ranks 
standing in the light of guests and volun- 
teers. What could the chorus do with- 
out them? And why should they not be 
members like the men? We have always 
thought this non-membership of women a 
mistaken policy. Membership deepens 
the feeling of responsibility. Now the 
female singers seem to confer a favor, and 
to be generously lending their assistance. 
Really it is a great favor to themselves to 
be allowed to sing, and it would be but 
justice to themselves as well as to the 


Society that they should share its bur- 
dens and responsibilities ; and why not its 
counsels ? 

The chorus in the early days was small, 
compared with the five or six hundred 
voices of the present time. In 1817 it is 
set down at about one hundred and fifty, 
in curious proportions: one hundred and 
thirty men and boys, including basses, 
tenors, and altos, and only twenty women. 
The altos, as was common in England, 
were mostly males, and few in number. 
For many years the numbers varied within 
the limits of a low average until Festivals 
began, of which hereafter. The rehearsals 
and performances for a long time were con- 
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ducted by the presidents, a succession of 
very worthy men, not a few of whom were 
reckoned among the most public-spirited 
and best citizens of Boston. They were 
mostly amateurs, the list including such 
names as Thomas Smith Webb; Holt; 
Winchester ; Lowell Mason (1827-31) ; 
George J. Webb (1837-41) ; Charles Zeu- 
ner (1838); Jonas Chickering (1843- 
49), and in later years each of his three 
sons; Charles C. Perkins (1850); Dr. 
J. Baxter Upham (1861-71); Loring B. 
Barnes, who had done most efficient work 
for years as Secretary, an office to which 
the laboring oar in this Society has largely 
fallen (1871-75) ; Charles C. Perkins again 
(1875, until his sudden death in 1886) ; 
George H. Chickering, youngest of the 
three sons of Jonas ; and at the present date 
A. Parker Browne. Thus it will be seen 
that of those earlier conducting presidents 
the only professionals of any note were 
Mason, G. J. Webb, and Zeuner. It would 
be a singular and a somewhat touching 
spectacle to-day to see the meek and 
gentle, loved and honored Jonas Chicker- 
ing, baton in hand, beating time for orches- 
tra and chorus, before a great audience in 
the now vanished Melodeon, in a perform- 
ance of the Afessiah or Elijah. The con- 
ductorship as a distinct elective function 
began in 1847 with Mr. Charles E. Horn, 
followed in 1851 by Mr. J. E. Goodson, 
and in 1852 by Mr. G. J. Webb, —all 
from England. Then in 1852, on the dis- 
banding of that fine littlke German orches- 
tra, the Germania Musical Society, its 
leader, a superior musician, Carl Berg- 
mann, was called to this position. But he 
resigned it soon for stronger attractions at 
New York ; and, on his recommendation, 
another Germanian, the tall flutist of that 
company, Carl Zerrahn, was elected con- 
ductor of the old Society, Aug. 24, 1854. 
And this place he has held, and still holds 
to this day, thirty-five years, most efficiently, 
having a remarkable hold upon every mem- 
ber of the great choral body, musically and 
socially. It is he who has trained the chorus, 
patiently and indefatigably, with taste, dis- 
cretion, and ability, to its highest standard 
of good work ; it is he who has conducted 
all of its great Festivals ; and he, still in 
full vigor and activity, will probably carry 
through, with ail the old enthusiasm, another 
Festival next May, in celebration of the 
seventy-fifth year of the Society’s existence. 
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Now to look back awhile. The weak, 
but ardent, young society kept on study- 
ing and producing the A/esszah, year after 
year, until it became a never-failing Christ- 
mas Festival, hundreds of people depend- 
ing upon hearing that, even if they care 
for no other oratorio, no other music. 
They were always trying to render it a 
little better than before, with the four parts 
better filled both as to number and quality 
of voices, with more artist-like instrumen- 
talists, and availing themselves, when means 
and opportunity offered, of the inspiring 
aid of some of the world’s most famous 
singers, of whom the record shows a long, 
rich list of the best ; so that the solo num- 
bers of the works, the arias, duets, recita- 
tives, were on the whole liberally and well 
provided for. In the matter of instru- 
mental accompaniment, the AZessiah, and 
all the works that were brought out, had 
the most to suffer; they offered good in- 
tentions, aspirations, rather than achieve- 
ments. In organists, however, the Society 
has been more fortunate, and from the 
first. Of the earliest, Stockwell, Taylor, 
Cooper, and Miss Hewitt (Mrs. Ostinelli) 
we are not qualified to judge; but after 
that the organ element has been fitly rep- 
resented in the hands of Zeuner, Hayter 
(father and son), Mueller, J. C. D. Parker, 
and never better than from 1859 to this 
day —thirty years—by Mr. B. J. Lang. 
The rest of the instrumentation was, with 
but occasional exceptions, furnished by 
what are often contemptuously denomi- 
nated as “scratch orchestras ’’; skeletons 
would indeed be apt to scratch. That 
element of course improved with the Ger- 
manians ; still more with the Symphony 
Concerts of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, with the Thomas Orchestra, the large 
festival orchestras, until now it has become 
in a high sense truly satisfactory with the 
aid of Mr. Higginson’s admirable concen- 
tration of real artists in every class of in- 
struments. 

In the Afessiah the orchestration used 
was that of Mozart, who to a large extent, 
but not entirely, filled out Handel’s merely 
sketched intentions. Finally, in 1876, at 
the request of the Society, other “ addi- 
tional accompaniments,” for the portions 
of the work left bare by Mozart, were pre- 
pared by Robert Franz of Halle ; and from 
that time the AZessiah has acquired a new 
interest, anew feature of completeness 
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here in Boston, while the Society can pique 
itself on the exclusive possession of this 
fine version of the oratorio. Down to the 
present date the Afesstah has been pub- 
licly performed by the Handel and Haydn 
Society at least eighty times ; and the in- 
terest in it never fails, the freshness never 
fades; Christmas would be incomplete 
without it. 

Considering the low state of musical taste 
and culture in America during the early, 
struggling period of the Society, it would 
be a miracle if it had not wasted effort 
upon not a few comparatively unprofitable 
things. We mean musically, artistically, 
spiritually unprofitable. It sometimes spent 
its Sunday evening hours of practice upon 
works of trifling consequence, not orato- 
rios, things neither flesh, nor fish, nor fowl ; 
works sensational and shallow, not calcu- 
lated to raise the taste or intensify the 
earnestness of singers or of public ; Italian 
operas done over and nicknamed oratorios, 
like Rossini’s Moses in Egypt, Donizetti’s 
Marvwyrs ; and now and then a claptrap or- 
atorio, which perhaps would have a popu- 
lar run and thus prove not “ unprofitable ” 
in one sense. Probably the lowest depth 
was touched and clung to in the long vogue 
of Neukomm’s David (from 1836, many 
concerts in succession, and finally in 1859, 
in all fifty-seven times), in which: the boys 
had their fun in the vivid musical descrip- 
tion of the stone from the young shepherd’s 
sling smiting Goliah in the forehead. Per- 
haps a certain proportion of this popular 
element was wise, at least shrewd and 
practical, if not even necessary for the 
holding of the whole enterprise together ; 
better paddle awhile in shallow waters 
than let the good ship go under in the 
deep sea. 

Kept afloat by a little of this popular 
and worldly instinct of diplomacy and com- 
promise, shrewdly tempering the ardor of 
its loftier aspirations, the Society gained 
room for improving better opportunities 
and undertaking higher tasks. Before the 
middle of the century it had already some 
noble blocks upon the two corner-stones, 
the Messiah and Creation. It had grap- 
pled also with Handel’s Samson, Fudas 
Maccabeus, and the Dettingen Te Deum ; 
with Masses by Haydn and Mozart; with 
Beethoven’s Mount of Olives (with the 
spurious text and title of “ Engedi,” to 
be sure) ; with Spohr’s Last Fudgment ; 
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and with Mendelssohn’s S¢ FPau/,— the 
last only tentatively, in 1843. <A good list 
for those days ; enriched immensely since. 
In 1848, during the presidency of the good 
Jonas Chickering, who gave the impulse, 
Mendelssohn’s Lii7ah, to this day perhaps 
the most popular favorite of all oratorios 
after the Messiah, was first taken up with 
zeal. How many brilliant presentations 
of it we have had! How many noble 
artists have sung to us its arias! How 
many great festivals have reached their 
shining climax in its dramatic harmonies 
of voices and of instruments ! Before 1880 
the Society had given it forty-four times. 
Later on the Hymn of Praise, the frag- 
ment of the Christus oratorio, and several 
Psalms (Cantatas, Anthems) of Mendels- 
sohn also graced the repertoire. All these 
the chorus love to sing, and they all meet 
always with a warm response. During the 
next dozen years came Handel’s Solomon, 
Israel in Egypt (very imperfectly), and 
the Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day; the Minth 
Symphony choruses of Beethoven; the 
Requiem of Mozart; and Costa’s £/7.— 
And now we come to the great Festival ' 
period. 

The first suggestion of a Musical Festival 
on a grand scale, like those of Birmingham, 
etc., in England, was made by Mr. C. F. 
Chickering, then president of the Society, 
in 1856. It was held in May, 1857. Amply 
secured by a voluntary guaranty fund of 
$8000, with the Music Hall and its great 
organ, a chorus of six hundred singers, such 
solo singers as Mrs. Eliot (Anna Stone), 
Mrs. J. H. Long, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, 
Mr. Simpson, Leach, C. R. Adams, and 
others, and a select orchestra of seventy- 
eight instrunt€nts, it opened on a very rainy 
morning with an audience of about 1000 
people, leaving 1500 vacant seats. By way 
of prologue the Hon. R. C. Winthrop de- 
livered an eloquent, high-toned address, 
followed by a brilliant rendering of the 
Creation. It lasted three days, during 
which were given six concerts, including 
Elijah and the Messiah, with three miscel- 
laneous ones of orchestral and vocal pieces. 
Weather and audience steadily improved. 
Artistically and morally it was a great 
success ; financially, it fell short ; expenses, 
$7299 ; receipts, $5336. But it gave the 
Society a new sense of its power, and a 
new motive; it planted seeds for future 
effort in the same direction. 
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That Festival was simply experimental. 
In 1865 the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Society furnished the occasion for another 
and more earnest trial. Then the welcome 
sunshine of peace, after the dark four years 
of the Rebellion, inspired a festival mood 
in our whole people. That was during the 
presidency of Dr. Upham, who did so much 
to organize the working plan and to develop 
the festival idea until May, 1871, after 
which it was taken up with equal earnest- 
ness by his successors, L. B. Barnes and 
the lamented Charles C. Perkins. ‘This 
time there were ten concerts in five days. 
The programmes included Nicolai’s Fes#- 
val Overture; the Hymn of Praise; four 
evening oratorios,— Creation, Israel in 
Egypt (selections), Eijah, and Messiah ; 
and four afternoon concerts of classical 
and miscellaneous music, including the 
Eroica and seventh symphonies of Bee- 
thoven; the great C-major symphony of 
Schubert, and the Scotch A-minor of Men- 
delssohn ; overtures of Beethoven, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Rossini, Bennett; the Pre- 
dudes by Liszt; besides a Great Organ 
concert by Mr. Lang. The audiences were 
much larger this time ; the execution on a 
larger scale, showing progress more in quan- 
tity perhaps than quality ; and financially 
it was a success ; costing over $17,000, it 
left a balance of $4000, one-half of which 
sum was divided equally between the two 
great war charities of Boston, while the 
other half was made the nucleus of a per- 
manent fund for the Society. 

After such encouragement, President 
Upham’s proposal of an indefinite (it was 
hoped permanent) series of regular Tri- 
ennial Festivals was adopted with great 
unanimity and zeal. Six such triennial May 
feasts were given,—in 1868, 1871, 1874, 
1877, 1880, and 1883. Besides noble works 
already mentioned, they enlarged our list 
of musical acquaintance by Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul (thoroughly mastered), and the 
Reformation-Sympheny ; Bennett’s Woman 
of Samaria; Haydn’s Seasons; Hiller’s 
Song of Victory; original works by our 
own Professor Paine, J. C. D. Parker, and 
Dudley Buck ; Verdi’s Reguiem ; The Del- 
uge, by Saint-Saéns ; Rubinstein’s Zower 
of Babel; Cherubini’s Mass in D-minor ; 
Bruch’s secular oratorio, Arminius, and 
other novelties. But greatest of all, mark- 
ing the highest climax yet reached in the 
history of the Society (if we may be allowed 
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to express our own conviction and that of 
many others), was the St. Matthew Passion 
Music of Sebastian Bach, given several 
times, at first only in selections, finally 
complete in two performances on the same 
day (Good Friday), and to immense 
audiences. Subsequent repetitions have 
not paid financially, and the fond hope of 
an annual reproduction, like that of the 
Messiah at Christmas, has been disap- 
pointed. Bach’s exquisite Christmas Ora- 
torio (two parts of it) stands also in the 
list, which we close with another of the 
greatest triumphs of the Society in the pro- 
duction at last in its completeness, after 
several abridged renderings, and in spite of 
coldness and of ridicule for a long time on 
the part of public and of critics, of Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt. The colossal oratorio at 
last silenced criticism and carried all before 
it. We have not room even to name the 
fine array of solo artists whom these festi- 
vals presented. ‘The proceeds of the first 
Festival, over $3000, were added to the 
permanent fund of the Society. The 
second entailed a loss of $5000, with a 
ten per cent assessment on the guaran- 
tors; the third, ditto (almost) ; of the 
fourth, the expenses slightly exceeded the 
receipts ; and the last two resulted also in 
a loss. Owing to this damper the festival 
enthusiasm cooled ; there has been no Fes- 
tival since; but there will be one, at all 
events, next May. Owing to the same 
cause, aggravated perhaps by the absorbing 
attraction in another musical direction of 
forty-eight symphony concerts in a single 
season, the Handel and Haydn Board of 
Government have adopted a more prudent, 
economical policy, and give now but three 
or four concerts in a season, where they 
once gave a dozen. But they choose no- 
ble works, and expend on them a more 
thorough, critical rehearsal than ever before. 
Moreover, a very brave, incisive, radical, 
long-needed operation has been carried 
through, with excellent results, in sifting 
the chorus membership, and gently placing 
on the non-active honorary list a great 
many ancient singers, whose zeal had out- 
lived their vocal capacity. 

Among the discouraging circumstances 
which have combined to limit the once 
bolder operations of the Society we should 
not omit to mention the removal from the 
Music Hall of the great organ ; that superb 
instrument, one of the grandest in the world, 
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which both to eye and ear lent such an 
imposing background to the great per- 
formances. The present insufficient box 
of pipes, ridiculously placed, only serves to 
emphasize the loss. 

The element of luck must always be 
allowed for in a long series of oratorio 
performances in which so many factors 
must co-operate. Music has its good 
times and its bad times, its ups and downs, 
like all things human. Mysterious chances 


-may defeat the most complete and careful 


preparations. States of weather, states of 
mind, moods, sympathies, magnetic cur- 
rents of the soul, have much to do with it, 
despite all efforts or intentions. Some of 
the greatest works in music can only be 
sung successfully when the chorus is in its 
best mood ; when the spiritual barometer 
is just right ; when the singers catch a cer- 
tain inspiration, which is a wonder to them- 
selves; when they are lifted as it were 
above themselves, so that “they build 
[sing] better than they know.” Such a 
work is Beethoven’s Choral Symphony (the 
chorus portion of it). Several times has 
our old Oratorio Society reached that 
height of experience, that almost supreme 
felicity, when, feeling right itself, it has 
been fortunate in means and auxiliaries, 
such as a fine orchestra, a choice adequate 
quartet of solo singers, and a great, gen- 
erous, and sympathetic audience, — to say 
nothing of the weather ! 

In more recent additions to its reper- 
toire, we cannot say that the Society has 
always been happy. What, for example, 
should it have to do with works so foreign 
to the oratorio spirit as Gounod’s Redemp- 
tion and Mors et Vita? Biblical, at all 
events doctrinal, themes for great musical 
treatment belong to a past age; in a com- 
poser of to-day they seem conventional 
and forced. It was all sincere enough with 
Bach and Handel and Mozart ; it can hardly 
be so now. In those old masters, if the 
letter killeth, the spirit — that is to say, the 
music — makes alive. How the case is 
aggravated, when in the temple of Handel, 
Bach, and Mendelssohn we have to face 
in music the Romanist French-church, 
morbid, sensational, conventional, and su- 
perstitious aspect of religion! It sounds 
unhealthy. It is highly colored, but it is 
like pictures of morbid anatomy. In Gou- 
nod’s case it has not inspired very good 
music, not half so good as that he drew, 
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in a secular opera, from Goethe’s Faust. 
Compared with the master works of ora- 
torio, these “sacred” works of his are 
shallow, stagy compositions. They lack 
artistic sincerity. If they are popular and 
fill the Music Hall, it is just the kind of 
popularity which a high-toned musical so- 
ciety should feel it a part of its mission to 
discourage and ignore, and fling no sop to 
Cerberus. 

But these are exceptional lapses in a 
course almost uniformly high and noble. 
Where will you find a choral society, even 
a small one, in this country, which deals 
year after year in musical matter of such 
great import? It occupies a lofty range, 
and for the most part keeps up to the 
level. Circumstances sometimes interfere 
with the full achievement of its best de- 
signs. ‘The Triennial Festivals, glorious in 
themselves, came to a pause for want of 
material support; plenty of praise, too 
little pay. But will they not come up 
again, the field in the meantime well kept 
and soil enriched by the regular, faithful, 
less ambitious, but fruit-bearing and _ in-, 
structive on-goings of a chorus carefully 
weeded, kept in thorough drill, for a few 
fine concerts every year, wisely and eco- 
nomically managed? Such we take to be 
the present policy of the government of 
the Society, and we believe there is a 
noble future in it. The Festivals z7z//come 
up again, stronger than before, by lessons 
of limitation and improvement drawn from 
those earlier, perhaps too sanguine, aspira- 
tions. Were not those festivals unreason- 
ably long? How many can pay the price, 
in money and in time withdrawn from 
their daily bread-winning occupations, for 
a whole week even of the best of music? 
Yes, a week is too long. ‘The great festi- 
vals in Europe hardly ever last more than 
three days. We cannot help believing 
that this one limitation, other conditions 
being equal, would insure a permanent 
success, uphold the prestige of the old 
Society, and steadily increase its perma- 
nent fund. But the old way was ambitious 
overmuch ; it was the fable of the boy 
grasping for nuts in a pitcher, and getting 
his hand so full that he could not draw it 
out. 

We have left ourselves no room to 
enumerate the various ways in which the 
Handel and Haydn Society has done 
good. It certainly has been in some 
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senses an important educator. It has 
greatly enlarged the number of singers, 
happy to be identified with the rank and 
file of a great chorus, under an inspiring 
leader, getting acquaintance with great 
music, feeling themselves to be a part of 
it. It has been the incitement and the 
model for nearly all, if not all, the other 
important oratorio societies in America. 
It has done much to develop a taste and 
love for music in the musically impressible 
portion of the whole community. It has 
enhanced the joy, the solemnity, the dig- 
nity, and beauty of many public occasions. 
But if it had done one thing alone, if it 
had only kept constantly before us, all 
these years, suffering them never to fade 
out of thought, but helping them to keep 
always as it were in sight, like the eternal 
stars and planets, such great works of 
genius as the Messiah, Israel in Egypt, the 
Passion Music, the Christmas Oratorio, 
St. Paul, Elijah, and many more, it would 
have rendered, and would still be render- 
ing, an inestimable service. ‘There is a 
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clamor for new music just now; young 
music-lovers seem to have grown d/asé 
prematurely, until, like inveterate novel- 
readers, they can bear nothing but the 
last romance, in the last new fashion, 
smoking from the press. But the great 
master compositions, — they are always 
new. ‘They can hardly be too frequently 
repeated. They are the world’s divinest 
monuments, which it is well to have always 
within reach and sight, and nearer yet 
through the intensity of tone. Like the 
great paintings, statues, and cathedrals ; 
like the great poems; yes, like Nature, 
like the stars, can we tire of looking up to 
them? How jealous are we of the clouds 
that hide them from us for a single night ! 
For they are always new, always but be- 
ginning to be fathomed, always reserving 
more that they would tell us, like each 
new budding spring as it comes round. 
They are a part of our birthright, from 
which we cannot afford to be kept out. 
Of how much of the new music in new 
fashions can the like be said? 
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By Prof. James K. Hosmer. 


CHAPTER IX. 





VHANKFUL had no 
4 very harsh judgment 
for the renegade, and 
as now he came saun- 
tering along the path, 
she gave him a cheer- 
ful greeting and paused 
a moment in talk. At 
some distance, by the 
river-margin, the figure of the Sieur could 
be seen, occupied, as Thankful conjectured, 
in muttering to himself, according to his 
frequent practice, or perhaps in exercising 
his curious power of calling the birds about 
him by his whistle. Seeing Thankful at 
last, he approached, the Englishman retir- 
ing as he did so. Thankful made no effort 
to avoid him, but returned the stately salu- 
tation with which he now always greeted 
her, and remarked upon the beauty of 


\ 


the on-coming night. Just here Thankful 
caught sight, in the sunset glow, of Father 
Mériel, who could be seen a furlong or so 
distant, before the door of his lodge, with 
a group of the village children about him, 
over whom presently, from its leafy belfry, 
the bell pealed the Angelus, — a peal filled 
with a certain sweet joyousness in the midst 
of its solemnity ; for the pathetic melan- 
choly which had belonged to its tone in 
the days of its Puritan bondage, had given 
place to a sound that always now suggested 
content and rest. The Sieur and ‘Thank- 
ful listened silently to the ringing, both 
with eyes fixed upon the group before the 
distant chapel. 

“T have seen the priest,” said the Sieur 
at last, “under circumstances in strange 
contrast with those that now surround 
him.” 

Thankful suppressed the eagerness which 
she felt rising within her breast, and said 
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with as much indifference as she could 
assume, that she had heard from the Aaé- 
ttants that Mériel’s origin was distin- 
guished. 

“Yes,” said the Sieur, “he was nothing 
less than a Marquis, and a youth of the 
finest spirit and promise. He was one of 
the Maison du Roi, the splendid troop 
made up from youths of rank, who as the 
‘Household of the King,’ have done 
the most brilliant service in the wars of 
the great Louis.” 

Thankful said quietly she had never be- 
fore heard of the Maison du Rot. 

“Tmpossible !” said the Sieur with an 
incredulous shrug. ‘Then Madame must 
know that of the Maison du Roi, there 
are two troops, — the black and the gray, 
so called from the color of their chargers. 
I myself (will Madame believe it of so 
rough a coureur de bois as 1?) was once 
a chevalier in the gray troop, and well 
remember the morning, when in the pres- 
ence of the king, the fine old noble, the 
father of Mériel, brought the boy for en- 
rolment in the corps. ‘But he is very 
young,’ said the king. ‘He will serve 
your majesty the longer,’ said the gray- 
haired Marquis. Just here the Sieur de 
Maupertuis, commandant of the corps, 
doffing his chapeau, spoke well of the 
youth, and his majesty allowed the enrol- 
ment.” 

With the dramatic power of his race, 
the Sieur, as he gave the dialogue, was at 
one moment the absolute king, at the next 
the courtly noble, craving favor at his 
hands, and again, the brusque command- 
ant tempering his roughness to the royal 
presence. 

“Madame,” continued the Sieur, “ should 
have seen the grand review when the forces 
of the king joined those of the Maréchal 
de Luxembourg, when the splendid line 
of troops was nine miles long. Or since, 
as I know, she has in her veins the blood 
of a race of noble soldiers, something of 
the actual work of war would not have 
been displeasing, — the gray troop of the 
Maison du Roi carrying a demi-lune 
under the eyes of the king, or indeed the 
gallantry of Mériel in his first battle !” 

The Sieur paused for a moment with an 
abstracted look, as if the vision of martial 
pomp which his memory recalled affected 
him. 

“ T made that day three charges side by 


, 
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side with the young Marquis, he on his 
courtaud from which.he had not alighted 
since morning. /ard/eu / but the plumes 
of his chapeau and his gold-laced red sur- 
tout were well dusted. It came near 
going hard with the boy when his horse in 
the mé/ée, getting the bit in his teeth, ran 
straight upon the enemy. A thousand 
pardons, Madame, that I speak of myself, 
but it was I that caught the bridle of the 
runaway at the very moment when a dra- 
goon cut fiercely at him with his hanger. 
I had yet in my holsters an unused pistol. 
That for the dragoon. Vive la guerre! 
but it was a hot gallop over the dis- 
mounted cannon of the redoubt we had 
just stormed, under close fire from the 
hostile #7adieurs, to the ridge to which the 
squadron had retired. Madame, the line 
bore the artillery fire that morning six 
hours, and I remember the report of a 
prisoner. The Prince d’Orange, coming 
to his ordnance, and seeing how little we 
were driven, though, mort de ma vie! the 
fire was hot enough, turned bridle, shook 
his fist in the air, and exclaimed, ‘ 4A, 
L’insolente nation !’ Madame sees Meériek 
now in his cassock: I believe she would 
like to see him in his cuirass, sword in 
hand. But the Father, while scarcely 
past his youth, grew sick of the world, 
and while his friends protested, took to 
robe and tonsure.” 

Thankful had felt an intense interest, as 
the Sieur, with all possible animation, dwelt 
on the brilliant and stirring details. She 
looked out upon the broad river upon 
which twilight was now gathering, after 
the fading of the sunset, not daring to 
encounter the penetrating eyes of her 
companion. The tolling of the bell for 
some later service again interrupted the 
stillness, and the two stood together in 
silence listening to the tones. When the 
hush came, Thankful said : 

“The bell is the cause of our captivity ; 
so say the villagers,” and she repeated to 
the Sieur the story she had heard from An- 
nette. “Father Mériel could not permit 
the sacrilege that a bell cast for a Catholic 
mission should ring for heretic worship,” 
she said, in conclusion; then, after a 
pause : 

“T have sometimes thought he had a 
deeper interest in it than appears from 
this story.” 

It did not escape Thankful that the 
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Sieur gave here a scarcely perceptible 
start, and darted a quick look at her face. 
He said presently, however, with a smile : 

“ You Puritan women are shrewd enough. 
I will tell you, the utensil is indeed en- 
deared to the Father by more than ordi- 
nary associations. The bell was, in fact, 
cast ‘in the Résidence in which he passed 
his novitiate, especially with the design 
that he should carry it with him upon his 
Canadian mission. The Marquis Mériel 
threw into the metal a profusion of golden 
ornaments that had belonged to him be- 
fore he left the world. If our thrifty 
friends at Meadowboro had known the 
composition of the metal,” (here the Sieur 
smiled sneeringly) “it would not have 
hung so long in the belfry. When Meériel 
turned toward New France, I, in my friend- 
ship, came with him as a companion, hav- 
ing obtained from the king the sezgneury 
of Belleau. Together we sailed from Brest, 
and the bell was part of the cargo; but 
soon after the voyage began, we were 
pounced upon by an English privateer, 
and carried into Bristol. There we were 
in captivity for many months. My knowl- 
edge of English is not perfect, but Madame 
knows that, upon occasion, it will serve a 
good purpose. She will understand how I 
came by it.” There was a touch of exul- 
tation in the Sieur’s tone. 

“ All that we possessed was taken from 
us. The bell, with the remainder of the 
cargo of the vessel, was sold ; and when at 
last peace set us free, nothing could be re- 
gained. By careful inquiry, we found that 
the bell had been sent to New England. 
We reached Canada at last, where the 
Father entered upon his work with devo- 
tion. As for the lost bell,—how can a 
Protestant understand the reverence which 
a son of the Faith attaches to an imple- 
ment so sacred !” 

As they had talked, they had approached 
the neighborhood of the chapel, and both, 
pausing, glanced upward into the tree-top, 
whence Thankful is sure that the bell, as 
not seldom before, gleamed with a certain 
unearthly light in the gathering dusk. The 
Sieur crossed himself, and when he re- 
sumed, it was in a low and somewhat 
tremulous tone. 

“T have heard that a noble who sacri- 
legiously put up a church bell as a stake in 
gambling came to a bad end; and that a 
bishop who sold those of his cathedral was 
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struck blind. Once a bell that was stolen 
freed itself from the hands of the thief, 
and returned, ringing over the fields, to its 
owner. One that had been carried off by 
a wicked king, became dumb in its cap- 
tivity, not regaining its voice till it was re- 
stored to its rightful possessor. Indeed, 
Madame must know it would not have 
been wonderful if some such supernatural 
event had happened in the history of our 
own bell. I assisted at the casting in the 
religious house to which the Father had 
retired. The brethren stood about the 
furnace, and as the molten metal flowed 
forth, they chanted : 


“*Taudate Dominum in sono tubae! 
Laudate eum in tympano et choro! 
Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum.’ 


“Then, as the Marquis Mériel, his trap- 
pings as a chevalier of the corps a’élite 
laid aside for the coarse monastic dress, 
threw in the weight of rings, chains, and 
plate, the superior of the house invoked 
God, that he would overshadow the bell 
with his power, and bless the work for the 
honor and advancement of the great order 
whose motto it was to bear. When all was 
done, the instrument was consecrated with 
solemn ceremonies. An archbishop was 
its god-father, a procession of ecclesiastics 
moved about it chanting psalms. A saintly 
personage drew upon it, with holy oil, the 
sign of the cross, while he prayed that 
wherever it was rung the power of the true 
Faith might extend as far as its sound ; 
that hail, thunder, wind, and all wiles of 
the Prince of the Powers of the Air might 
through it be brought to naught. Does 
Madame think it strange that a son of the 
Church should regard the bell as an imple- 
ment most holy, or that, when it had fallen 
among heretics, he should have compassed 
sea and land to find its place and rescue it 
from pollution?” 

For some moments the Frenchman and 
the captive stood silent together as the 
evening deepened about them. ‘The low 
roar of the distant rapids filled the pause 
as the Sieur ceased to speak. Above their 
heads the silent bell sent forth, as Thank- 
ful declares, its mysterious light. Her 
imagination was all alive with the pictures 
her companion had painted, the young 
hero- charging with the A/aison du Rot, 
then resigning his career for a life of priva- 
tion and exile, the solemnity of the cere- 
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monies in the midst of which the bell had 
come into being. With all her heart she 
admired the sacrifice. ‘“ Have I at length 
heard the true and full history of Father 
Mériel and the bell?” she said to herself. 
The thought of her conversation with 
Mother Cécile suddenly came to her, 
which the nun had broken off so disap- 
pointingly as she seemed about to reveal 
an interesting secret. 

“ Tell me,” she said quickly to the Sieur, 
“ what led the chevalier to change so sud- 
denly and become a monk? Who was the 
Chanoinesse Marie?” 

The Sieur, at the words, started as if in 
terror. He seized Thankful with a power- 
ful grasp as he hoarsely muttered, “ How 
have you heard of her?”’ Just here a pair 
of lovers from the village appeared in view, 
coming slowly along the path hand in hand. 
What further the Sieur might have said 
Thankful cannot conjecture. He thrust 
her back with vehemence, as he quickly 
said, “ You have learned too much,” then 
quickly strode away. His face was dark 
with malignant passion. His lips moved 
rapidly, but Thankful could catch no in- 
telligible sound. 

As Thankful resumed her homeward 
walk, the dark look upon the Sieur’s face, 
which even in the late gloom had been to 
some extent visible, awoke in her mind re- 
flections which for the time being had not 
been present to her. She had seen upon 
that face similar malevolent passion, she 
well remembered when and where. Sitting 
in the evening with Annette under the star- 
light : — 

“Ts it love or hate,” said Thankful, 
“which the Sieur has for the priest?” 

But Annette arched her eyebrows in 
amazement at the question. 

“Why, they are the closest of friends,” 
she said. Then laughing merrily, as she 
tapped significantly Thankful’s hand, “ Ask 
the Sieur yourself,” said she. ‘ Who can 
get at the secret, if there is one, as well as 
you?” 

They had begun to rally Thankful in the 
village upon the attention which she was 
receiving, attention which all viewed with 
great favor. Could the Sieur do better 
than take the well-born, handsome English 
captive who had made for herself so warm 
a place? No one thought it strange that 
she should attract him, and all felt that the 
seigneury of Belleau would be fortunate 
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in gaining so gracious a lady. The fact 
that she had been married to another was 
a slight bar: the husband was an enemy ; 
and a union celebrated by no lawful priest, 
who could regard as valid? 

“Come, Madame,” said Antoine, laying 
down his pipe, “ forget your English hus- 
band and become one of us. ‘There will 
be no lady in the province who can go 
before you.” 


CHAPTER X. 


As the summer went forward, and the 
fur-traders from their distant stations, 
hundreds of leagues away in the interior, 
came down in their canoes, laden for 
the market, the rumor began to spread 
of an important embassy from an Indian 
nation which wished to enter into close 
alliance with the great Louis. The gov- 
ernor of New France fixed upon Belleau 
as the spot where he would meet the 
chiefs and their retinue of braves. At the 
council there was to be such pageantry and 
display of power as the colony was capable ‘ 
of, that the hearts of the savages might be- 
come possessed with respect for the power 
of France. Thankful soon learned in the 
talk of the haditanés that it would be given 
to Father Mériel to play an important part 
in the conference. The hold of the French 
upon the Indians was largely due to the 
devotion of the black-robed priests. In 
cementing the alliance the interests of the 
Faith, as well as those of the nation, were 
to be regarded. The presence of the Jesu- 
its at the negotiations was indispensable ; 
and young though Mériel was as compared 
with many a grizzled and beaten brother 
missionary, who had spent his life in the 
woods, no other one could adapt himself 
with such facility and tact to the require- 
ments of a savage auditory. He, therefore, 
at the assembly was to be the principal 
spokesman of the French. 

At length the river rolled blue under the 
sky of August. It was the feast of St. Law- 
rence. ‘The fields, brown with the matur- 
ing grain, grew parched under the fervid 
sun ; but in the pathways of the forest the 
abundant foliage made a damp twilight 
even at midday, and the voice and foot- 
fall of the passer resounded beneath the 
leafy vault as in a cavern. 

As the dignitaries of the colony began 
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to arrive, there landed one evening from a 
canoe an old, stern-faced man in a black 
robe, whom Thankful learned was the 
Superior of the Jesuits for the province of 
Canada. One side of his face and neck 
was brown and shrivelled as from fire, and 
as he gathered his robe about him upon 
reaching the shore, she noticed that his 
hands had been mutilated. Extending the 
broken palms, from which some of the fin- 
gers seemed to have been cut and torn, he 
gave a benediction to those who had gath- 
ered at the river’s side, and a by-stander 
whispered to Thankful that, as a prisoner 
among the Iroquois, he had been put to 
the torture, — that he had even been fast- 
ened to the stake, whence he had not 
escaped until the fire had deeply scarred 
him. Other Jesuits also came, and also 
Mother Cécile, bringing with her several 
Ursuline nuns, who knelt, in their white 
hoods and capes, at the great cross upon 
the shore, or bent toward the high altar, 
seen through the open door of the chapel, 
close at hand to the place of landing. 

One day, in a splendid barge, from 
whose stern floated a broad silken banner 
bearing the lilies of France, while the row- 
ers wore a rich livery of blue and silver, 
there arrived the governor, a courtly gen- 
tleman in the uniform of an officer of rank. 
His bronzed features, and a limp with which 
he walked, due to an old wound, showed 
that he was no mere carpet knight. A 
battalion of troops accompanied him, con- 
veyed in several broad da¢teaux, in brilliant 
arms and dress. These marched in perfect 
discipline from the shore to their place of 
encampment, the sound of their drums 
and trumpets being now and then broken 
in upon by the boom of heavy ordnance 
from a dateau anchored in the stream. 
There were also in the train of the gov- 
ernor, a few ladies of rank, wives of men 
in high official station. 

The entire village were of course dis- 
tributed along the river-margin to see the 
arrival of the great people and the soldiers. 
Thankful beheld the Seigneur, as the offi- 
cial. head of the community, again in his 
plumed helmet and corselet, standing at 
the landing to welcome the new-comers. 
At his side stood Father Mériel, his black 
robe as usual unrelieved except by the 
cross of silver at the end of his rosary. 
She noticed that the governor greeted 
both, as he set foot on shore, with famil- 
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iarity and warmth, a salutation which both 
received and returned as if they stood on 
an equal social footing with him, and were 
accustomed to move among those high in 
station. 

Word came that the Indians were at 
hand. The fleet of canoes, descending 
the long and perilous rapids above the vil- 
lage, had found a task taxing to the utmost 
the dexterity of even the Indian pilots. 
One or two canoes had, indeed, been cap- 
sized and the warriors drowned, but in 
spite of the untoward event, the envoys 
were pressing forward and the council was 
not to be delayed. The camp of the sav- 
ages was pitched upon the shore opposite 
Belleau, and from there on the appointed 
day the warriors came arrayed for the 
council. Canoes by the score cut asunder 
the smooth bosom of the stream, freighted 
with stern and silent savages. 

Thankful says she watched their ap- 
proach with a shudder, and yet with a 
lively curiosity. She had been familiar 
enough with the praying Indians of the 
English colony, a tribe of whom occupied 
a valley not far from Meadowboro. Since 
her life in Canada began, she had come to 
know well the partly civilized Hurons, many 
of whom had been in the expedition south- 
ward, of which she was a victim, and who 
abounded at Belleau. She had had little 
opportunity, however, to know the red man 
completely unredeemed from his wildness, 
and her heart beat quick at the spectacle, 
picturesque and yet terrible, which began 
to spread itself out before her. 

As the flotilla approached the shore, a 
tall savage stood erect in the prow of the 
canoe which led the way, hung from head 
to foot with collars of wampum. A tuft 
of elk’s hair dyed scarlet, set off with a 
crest of turkey feathers, formed his head- 
dress. His nose was tipped with blue, 
while black and red stripes were drawn 
across his cheeks to his mouth. His naked 
skin was tattooed with the forms of animals, 
his ears drawn with heavy pendants of 
copper. From his shoulders hung a robe 
made of beautiful beaver-skins, the white 
inside painted with rude designs in vermil- 
ion, yellow, and black. About his neck was 
a collar made from the claws of the grisly- 
bear. In the hollow of his arm he held a 
light war-club. As the canoes slowly ad- 
vanced, he uttered a loud, monotonous 
chant. <A _ half-breed standing near the 
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group of which Thankful was one, translated 
the words of the savage, from which it 
appeared that he announced himself as 
the spokesman of the deputation, and 
begged a fair hearing for their message. 

Thankful’s faithful portrait, full of traits 
now hideous, now grotesque, has had for 
me (who have never seen a closer approach 
to a wild Indian than the creatures in a 
procession of Buffalo Bill in the county 
town) a great fascination. Her nice ob- 
servation, as usual, comes out in the details. 
The Indian orator was not muscular like a 
European, although so stalwart, but slen- 
der in the calf and forearm, spare as the 
wild deer is spare when compared with the 
ox, the corded sinews at wrist and ankle 
showing their play through the cinnamon 
skin. Somewhat curiously, one point of 
Thankful’s picture will suffice, perhaps, to 
identify her subject with a certain historic 
figure of those times. Referring to one 
feature, she quotes as applicable, from a 
book of poems that had come to her from 
her mother, a passage which I find to be 
in the description of the “ Blatant Beast,” 
in Book VI. of the Faéry Queen : — 


“ With open mouth that seeméd to contain 
A full good pecke within the utmost brim, 
All set with yron teeth in raunges twaine, 
That terrifide his foes, and arméd him, 
Appearing like the mouth of Orcus, griesly grim.” 


In the annals of those times one reads 
of a certain “ Big Mouth,” in his day a very 
noted Demosthenes of the forest; and it 
must be regarded, I think, as quite proba- 
ble that it was no other than he whose 
wild harangue Thankful describes. 

The Indian orator leaped out upon the 
shore, and presently after a crowd of 
savage companions had followed him, va- 
rious as possible in their adornments, but 
not inferior to their leader in rude but 
fascinating picturesqueness. Some figures 
were wrapped close in blue or scarlet 
blankets ; others wore painted shirts that 
streamed with fluttering tags ; others, leg- 
gings whose fringes were garnished with 
little bells. ‘There were heads that bristled 
with plumes of the hawk and raven ; dec- 
orations of bear’s claws, or strings of white 
and purple beads, surrounded sometimes 
both neck and waist. Into nodding scalp- 
locks were twisted discs of burnished cop- 
per; the faces were painted with ochre, 
with soot, and with the juice of berries. 
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Here were sinewy limbs bound about by 
the curiously marked skins of the pole-cat, 
a symbol of courage ; daubs of vermilion 
along gaunt ribs, or across heavy chests, 
showed the location of old wounds ; while 
eagle-feathers, arranged in a peculiar order, 
enumerated feats of war that had sometime 
been performed. They stood silent and 
imperturbable upon the shore, then stalked 
toward the council-ground. As they re- 
ceded, and stood massed together at last, 
in the distance, against a background of 
dark forest, they lost, so says Thankful, 
much of their terrible and repulsive cir- 
cumstance, blending together before the 
eye into a group full of wild grace. 

To Thankful a birch canoe was, of 
course, no novelty; but those of the 
visitors seemed remarkable for size and 
beauty. They were drawn up in a long 
row just above the water, the seams of 
the bark stitched with split ligaments of the 
pine, and smeared with resinous gum. 
She turned toward them, attracted by the 
symmetry of the shapes and the curious 
devices wrought sometimes upon the rich 
brown ground of the bark in porcupine- 
quills of various colors; but the crowd 
were all now on their way to the council- 
field, and thither ‘Thankful followed. 

All was in readiness there for the formal 
speech-making. At one side stood the 
governor and a suite of cavaliers and ladies, 
a group whose brilliant attire and courtly 
bearing would probably have attracted at- 
tention even at an Old World ceremonial. 
The Sieur, close at hand to them, acted as 
marshal, directing all the details. Behind 
the governor, rank upon rank, were ranged 
the well-accoutred soldiery. The standard 
taken from the stern of the barge hung 
now high in air, the golden fleur-de-lis 
showing plain as the breeze spread out the 
silken folds. At the foot of the flag-staff 
the trumpeters and drummers played from 
time to time upon their instruments, and 
from a hill not far off the air was now and 
then shaken by the discharge of cannon. 
Somewhat in advance of the rest, the 
Jesuits and the Ursulines formed groups 
apart. In front of all burned the council- 
fire. 

The forest visitors, thus confronted by 
the French, had seated themselves upon 
the grass in a series of wide concentric 
arcs, their knees drawn toward their chins, 
each savage countenance as stolid as if 
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carved in wood. Toone side, as spectators 
deeply interested, but having no formal 
part in the proceedings, the Aaditants of 
Belleau — men, women, and children — 
had taken up their position ; while, gathered 
here and there, knots of coureurs de bois, 
leaning upon their rifles, or lying at length 
in the grass in their deer-skin attire, 
watched narrowly the proceedings. 

As a preliminary to the address of wel- 
come, the calumet was produced, the red 
clay of the pipe-bowl and the long stem 
almost concealed by feathers, among which 
Thankful speaks of noticing the plumage 
of the red-headed woodpecker, the yellow 
of the oriole, the azure of the blue-bird. 
By each of the chief deliberators the peace- 
pipe was drawn three times in silence, 
passing from hand to hand. All was now 
in readiness, and Father Meériel stepping 
forth alone into the space between the two 
parties, while at his side was placed a heap 
of wampum belts, began his address in an 
Indian dialect, which it had been found 
the strangers understood. A light haze 
veiled the sun, so that he threw aside his 
broad hat, baring in the tempered summer 
atmosphere his high pale brow and ton- 
sured crown. At each point as he pro- 
ceeded, he handed a belt to the chiefs of 
the savages, who with the orator in their 
midst, stood in a band somewhat in front 
of the parallel arcs of their countrymen. 
The half-breed, close by where Thankful 
sat, by the side of Antoine and Annette, 
interpreted the speech as the Father pro- 
ceeded. 

“ Brothers, with this belt I open your 
ears that you may hear. I remove grief 
and sorrow from your hearts. I draw 
from your feet the thorns which have 
pierced them on your journey hither. I 
sweep the seats about the council-fire 
that you may sit at ease. I wash your 
heads and bodies that your spirits may be 
refreshed. I condole with you on the loss 
of your friends who have died. I wipe 
out any blood that may have been spilt 
between us.”’ 

As each sentence was uttered, a belt 
was delivered ; these were received one by 
one by the orator, who marked carefully 
apparently the expression by which every 
belt was accompanied, hanging all upon a 
pole placed at hand. The half-breed said 
the sentences thus far uttered, were merely 
formulz which always preceded, in an 
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Indian council, the 
munications. 

Father Mériel now, after a short pause, 
resumed with a more impressive manner. 
He raised a collar of wampum larger and 
more brilliant than he had given before, 
and bowing toward the governor, said: 
“My mouth is that of Onontio, and I 
represent him.” 

The governor, prompted by an inter- 
preter, at this mention of his Indian desig- 
nation, bowed in assent. At this sign, by 
previous arrangement a marked demon- 
stration was made on the part of the 
French. With a martial clash in perfect 
precision, the ranks of soldiers presented 
arms ; the music below the standard flour- 
ished in salute, 7nd a heavy salvo was 
thundered from the cannon. 

“Tt is Onontio’s design,” continued 
Father Mériel, “to appease everywhere 
the cries of sorrow and strife. The seat 
of the mind is the head.” ‘Then connect- 
ing the ends of a belt of wampum so that 
it formed a chaplet, and stepping quickly 
forward, he placed it upon one head after 
another of the nearest chiefs. 

“T would reach the bottom of your 
hearts,” he said again. Here he raised a 
handsome cup, and filling it with some 
fragrant and pungent preparation, the 
chiefs and orator were made to drink 
of it. 

“Thus would I extirpate your griefs and 
apply a remedy to the very bottom of your 
souls. I would dry up blood and sow joy 
everywhere.” 

Next, the top of a small hemlock was 
held aloft, upon a portion of the branches 
of which were hung small figures of turtles, 
bears, wolves, and other creatures, the 
branches themselves being cut at the ends. 

“These,” said the priest, “ are the /ofems 
of your chiefs who are dead.” 

Then pointing to the other branches 
which were green and vigorous, “and these 
are the children by means of whom these 
heroes shall live again.” 

A speech followed respecting two famous 
chiefs, who had died in amity with the 
French, after having been converted to the 
Faith. Father Mériel assured his auditory 
that the braves were still living, united to 
one another, and to the Faith which they 
had embraced. Taking two circles of 
wampum which were linked together and 
both connected with a larger and more 


more important com- 
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brilliant circle, he showed it as a symbol 
of their condition. 

As the Jesuit proceeded with his speak- 
ing and symbolizing, his manner grew con- 
stantly more earnest, and on the other 
hand the impassiveness of those whom he 
addressed began to yield. Many a savage 
head was eagerly bent forward, and certain 
figures even started to their feet into atti- 
tudes of deep interest. 

Father Mériel now spread, with a manner 
full of reverence, a white cloth upon the 
grass at the feet of the chiefs. From a 
pair of urns he then poured out two differ- 
ent sorts of earth. “They are,” said he 
with deep solemnity, “from the grave of 
a Frenchman and the grave of an Indian.” 
Suddenly stooping, he mingled them to- 
gether with his hands. “ And thus” cried 
he as he did so, “shall the French and 
Indians be one before and after death, 
equal in the love of God, united together 
in brotherly affection.” As the collar which 
was to mark this point was delivered to the 
orator, a deep guttural murmur, “ Ho-ho ! 
Ho-ho!” passed from mouth to mouth 
among the Indians, and the wild figures 
swayed back and forth in deep excitement. 
The French, too, were startled, the half- 
breed at Thankful’s side leaping to his 
feet with an earnest cry. It was evidently 
a quite extraordinary touch of the rhetoric 
by which a forest auditory could be 
affected. 

But the Jesuit had not yet concluded. 
Holding aloft a broad sheet of white un- 
spotted parchment, he explained that he 
wished to indicate by it the purity of the 
Christian Faith. In contrast, he then held 
aloft another sheet, stained with soot. 

“ These,” said he, “ are the calumnies of 
the medicine-men against the Faith.” 

Then with great energy he tore the 
blackened parchment asunder, casting 
some of the fragments into the council- 
fire, and stamping others into the ground. 
He accompanied his vigorous gestures with 
a torrent of eloquent words. The Indians 
springing up began to run from place to 
place, and loud shouts on their side rent 
the air. Father Mériel, drawing himself up 
to his full height, with his right hand ex- 
tended, at length appeased the tumult, and 
in the quiet that followed, performed in a 
calmer manner what it remained for him to 
do. A present was delivered proceeding 
from the Ursuline nuns, Mother Cécile step- 
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ping forward from her group to put it into 
Father Mériel’s hands, in testimony that 
the nuns were warmly anxious to receive 
for instruction young Indian girls. The 
Méres Hospitali¢res also, of Quebec, a 
representative of whom was present, offered 
as warmly to care for their sick. 

The French in Father Mériel’s audience 
were scarcely less moved than the Indians. 
The enthusiasm into which he had kindled 
as his address proceeded, particularly at 
the point where he came to speak of the 
brotherhood in which the two races stood 
in the eye of Heaven, and had so solemnly 
poured together from the two urns the 
ashes of the dead, swept all before it. 
Thankful says she scarcely ever in her life 
had become so absorbed ; and as I have 
read the details of her narrative, which 
here I have felt forced to abridge much, I 
have seen plainly why it must naturally 
have been so. The taste for rich and im- 
pressive circumstance which seems to have 
been born in her, and which in her Mead- 
owboro life had never been gratified, found 
here its opportunity. The white uniforms, 
silken attire, and shining arms on one side, 
the savages grouped opposite, sufficiently re- 
moved for what was repulsive to disappear, 
while, however, the feathers, brilliant dyes, 
and waving decorations setting off so pic- 
turesquely the superb figures, were plainly 
visible, the flapping of the satin banner, 
the outbursts of music, — with Thankful’s 
nature, it was a matter of course that she 
should have been aroused. When with 
her spirit thus aglow, she became a wit- 
ness of the singular power of Father Mériel, 
how could she be otherwise than deeply 
touched! She says somewhere, that her 
family had been Puritan but a generation 
or two ; in fact, her grandfather, the Baron, 
in the time of Charles I., had, first of his 
line, embraced that party, giving his 
daughter, so sincere was he in the change, 
to the Cambridge scholar and divine who 
had led her across the sea. In the days of 
the Tudors both the cavaliers and ladies of 
her stock had been much at court. An 
ancestress had been a maid of honor of 
Anne Boleyn, and the knight, her great- 
grandfather, after commanding a ship 
against the Spanish Armada, had won 
some favor from Queen Bess, through the 
grace of his bearing in the performance of 
a court masque. I am disposed to think 
that according to the subtle laws of hered- 
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ity, much was transmitted from these pro- 
genitors to their descendant born in the 
backwoods of the new world. 

“T beheld it with great joy,”’ says Thank- 
ful, “‘ and would fain have looked on more 
of such fair shows. I almost weened, so 
fond. was my fancy, that I had once dwelt 
thus girt about with lords and dames in 
dyed attire, and sunbright arms, and had 
come now first to my home after I had 
wandered long in a wilderness in which I 
had no part.” 

On the day following the ceremony 
which has been narrated, the council-fire 
was again kindled that the answer of the 
Indians to the speech of Father Mériel 
might be received. The response was 
delivered by the orator, whose lips breathed 
only friendship. Standing in front of 
the Indian band, he began in a monoto- 
nous chant the delivery of his message. 
Certain conventional phrases, used, as the 
half-breed explained, with little variation 
at all councils in which the calumet figured, 
formed the savage’s exordium. 

He would spend all the rest of his days 
in thanking the Father for the words he 
had spoken. They were all kindred, and 
the hatchet should be thrown to the bot- 
tom of the gulf. They would together 
take hold of the chain of friendship ; they 
would cover the bones of the French who 
had been slain in their country, to make 
reparation, and obtain forgiveness for hav- 
ing killed them. 

Point followed point and at each divis- 
ion the tattooed arm extended a belt of 
wampum. ‘The half-breed interpreted the 
words, Gradually the orator’s manner be- 
came animated to such an extent that 
Thankful found his communication almost 
intelligible without a translation, so expres- 
sive were the gestures and intonations by 
which the words were accompanied. The 
cut and dried introduction was finished, 
and now with movements which expressed 
all of cordiality of which a savage was capa- 
ble, the orator declared, casting his eyes 
upon Father Mériel, that they would kindle 
a fire in their nation that the Father might 
come and take possession of it. ‘Then in 
a long pantomime he pictured the journey 
of the priest through the wilderness to the 
home of the tribe, protected by the braves 
through every danger. Now he was upon 
the river working the paddle with all the 
power of his arms, sometimes to the right 
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of the canoe, then to the left, as if the cur- 
rent were on the point of sweeping them 
into a dangerous rapid. Now he represented 
resistance to the attack of enemies that had 
beset them on their march: he yelled the 
war-whoop, brandished his hatchet, cut . 
horribly suggestive circles in the air about 
imaginary heads with his scalping-knife ; 
or with his bow strung, stooping and ad- 
vancing with the wariness of a wild-cat, he 
seemed to peer about for the lost trail of 
the hostile party. Again he seemed to be 
walking upon snow-shoes over some wide 
wintry waste, dropping in his progress as if 
overcome by famine and fatigue, — then, 
as if restored by friendly hands, pressing 
forward to a village which received him 
with shouts and dances. 

Thus with gestures and movements in- 
expressibly graphic, a sentence now and 
then helping out the dumb show, he acted 
out the missionary’s journey to the abode 
of the tribe, each bound of the limbs, each 
wave of the hands, each lithe twisting of 
the body suggesting with wild vividness 
the details of a progress into a distant 
country. 

A deep, rough outburst of approval came 
from the Indians as their spokesman de- 
livered his message, and many a dusky 
hand was stretched out toward Father 
Mériel by way of strengthening the wel- 
come. 





CHAPTER XI. 

THE hospitality of Belleau had been 
stretched to the utmost for the entertain- 
ment of the crowd of guests which had 
poured itself upon it. The Indian stran- 
gers, indeed, in their camp on the opposite 
shore of the river, were taken care of at the 
expense of the province ; and as regarded 
the soldiers and the special train that at- 
tended the governor, they were for the 
most part sheltered in tents pitched upon 
the river margin, a canvas-roof giving am- 
ple protection against the warm air of 
August. Throngs, however, had gathered 
from all the points from which Belleau was 
accessible, and the cottages quite over- 
flowed with Aaditant strangers and Indians 
from the missions. 

Thankful, embarrassed by the crowd, 
good-natured but noisy and rude enough, 
which filled Antoine’s cabin day and night, 
was delighted to accept the kindness of 
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Mother Cécile de St. Croix, who urged her 
to take up her quarters, while the confusion 
lasted, with the Ursulines. Here she found 
herself among surroundings quite con- 
genial. The ladies who had come with 
the great people from Quebec were also in 
large part accommodated here, to whom 
Thankful says she now found she herself 
was an object of considerable interest. As 
to her high birth, she believes that quite 
exaggerated notions had been communi- 
cated by the people of Belleau to their 
visitors: it had been suggested, she thinks, 
that the Sieur was showing marked interest 
in her. I, for my part, am quite sure that 
there was a beauty in her face and a grace 
and dignity in her bearing that contributed 
no little to the impression she made upon 
the French ladies. All talked affably with 
her, good-naturedly expressing hope that 
her life in New France might be without 
hardship. To most of them an English 
heretic was a creature never before en- 
countered. Thankful avers that they 
treated her with delicacy, not trenching 
in their talk upon matters likely to cause 
her pain. At the same time they were full 
of lively curiosity, and she says she often 
laughed aloud at the artless misconceptions 
that sometimes came to light in the voluble 
chatter, respecting her former life and the 
people from among whom she had come. 
It was especially pleasant to Thankful 
that she could once more press the hand 
of Mother Cécile, and that she now had 
opportunities for intimate talk with her 
such as she had not before enjoyed. To 
the nun’s earnest question whether she 
might not hope that Thankful was becom- 
ing reconciled to the Faith, Thankful 
frankly replied that she still felt herself to 
be far from it, but she expressed ardently 
the hope that the fact that she was a here- 
“tic would not repel from her one toward 
whom she felt herself strongly drawn. 
The nun, sighing, imprinted a kiss upon 
Thankful’s forehead, and replied that the 
ways of Heaven were wonderful and past 
finding out. She had hoped that before 
this Thankful might be drawn to the fold. 
She was not yet won, it seemed; but the 
day must come, of that she felt sure, when 
the captive would stand within the arms of 
the true Church. 
With delicacy for which Thankful was 
deeply grateful, the Mother Superior made 
no further reference to matters of religion. 
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She broke out in a playful vein, turning the 
conversation upon the events of the last 
few days, in which with ready wit she 
seized upon certain points which were sus- 
ceptible of a humorous setting out. These 
she referred to in merry fashion, bringing 
Thankful through pleasant contagion to 
join in her glee, until they broke out to- 
gether into hearty laughing. The talk, 
however, soon took on a graver tone, as 
they came to touch upon the manner in 
which Father Mériel had borne himself at 
the council. 

Thankful gave unreserved expression to 


‘the admiration and interest which she had 


felt, and afterwards spoke of her conversa- 
tions with the Sieur, in particular detailing 
the account which he had given of Father 
Mériel, on the evening when he had spoken 
so freely. 

“Tt is all true,” said the Mother Supe- 
rior, when Thankful had finished, “as 
would, of course, be anything said by the 
high-born and respected Sieur of Belieau. 
Father Mériel is of the haute nodblesse, and 
it would hardly be possible to exaggerate 
his promise and the brilliancy of his pros- 
pects, at the time when he saw fit to for- 
sake the world and give himself to a holy 
life.” 

The captive went on to speak of the 
manner in which her conversation with the 
Sieur had been broken off; she had men- 
tioned the name which she had learned 
from Mother Cécile herself, and following 
the Mother’s hint, had asked what influ- 
ence the Chanoinesse Marie had had upon 
the fate of the Marquis Mériel at the im- 
portant crisis. Thankful says that she 
spoke here with some trepidation, secretly 
blaming herself for the curiosity she felt as 
to a matter which concerned not herself 
but another. Her desire to know more, 
however, quite overmastered her. She 
told the nun of the quick change in the 
Sieur’s manner as she had asked the ques- 
tion, and how abruptly he had broken off 
the interview. ‘ Who was the Chanoinesse 
Marie?” she went on to inquire. How 
was her fate connected with that of the 
Jesuit, and why was it that the mention of 
her name should give a shock to the 
Sieur? 

To her great relief, no rebuke came 
from the lips of Mother Cécile. The same 
shadow passed over her face that Thankful 
had noticed upon the preceding occasion, 
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when the name of the Chanoinesse Marie 
came up in their conversation, as if a pain- 
ful recollection passed through her mind. 
After a pause, she said : 

“The Chanoinesse Marie de Méricourt, 
in my vision, stood beside me when the 
Holy Spirit indicated to me that I was to 
take part in the conversion of Canada, a 
beautiful soul, to whom I felt most strongly 
bound. A vrelgieuse can hardly, indeed, 
without sin entertain an earthly affection 
so deep as was mine. I have felt that I 
could not speak of her, on account of the 
pang which it causes me, and also because 
the story touches so closely the life of 
Father Mériel, who perhaps might desire 
to have it quite forgotten by the world. 
You shall know it, however. May God 
bless the revelation of it! Perhaps the 
account of a saintly life may have an influ- 
ence to win you to religion.” 

Mother Cécile, crossing herself, pro- 
ceeded: “ Madame must know that at 
Rémiremont many girls of noble families 
are gathered in the chapitre as chanoinesses. 
They look forward to a religious life, but 
are still partially in the world, and if they 
choose, can go back to take their part 
there. A chanoinesse can yet marry, if she 
choose: the life is without severe disci- 
pline : indeed, one can be much away from 
the chapitre, if she will occasionally return. 
The dress is ordinarily black, but for gala 
days gray: still there is as yet no bar to 
sumptuous attire and I have sometimes 
seen a chanoinesse in state that might vie 
with that of a great lady. I had known 
Marie in the world. What I heard about 
her, and what she afterwards confided to 
me, was this, that she had been sought in 
marriage by the Comte de Belétre, a noble 
of large estates and brilliant name, whose 
lands joined those of which she herself 
was heiress, in the Limousin, to which 
province they both belonged. As the 
chanoinesse has often told me, she believed 
the passion entertained for her by the 
Comte de Belétre was intense. She, how- 
ever, loved another and was loved in 
return, but the obstacles seemed insur- 
mountable. In desperate resistance to the 
suit of the Comte de Belétre, and to the 
importunities of her friends, she looked 
toward retirement from the world, con- 
necting herself with the chafitre at Ré- 
miremont as a preliminary step. Poor 
girl, I remember how she had suffered, for 
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I myself in those days was of the chafitre. 
What could be more beautiful than her 
face and form! What could be sweeter 
than her spirit! I remember well how the 
life to which she had at first been driven 
grew attractive to her, until at last all the 
saintly qualities of her soul were called out. 
Soon she looked forward with rapture to 
the veil. Her earthly love was the great 
sacrifice which she was quite ready to offer 
up. It might break her heart, but a broken 
heart God will not despise. She desired 
to stand as the bride of Heaven alone, and 
we anticipated together a time when we 
could go into the wilderness and help win 
for the Faith some among the millions who 
are born in heathen night.” 

Here Mother Cécile again paused ; then 
after a sigh and a pious ascription went on : 
“Let Madame remember that Marie had 
as yet taken only the first vows, not the 
irrevocable ones. We had already gone, 
however, to Montmartre to prepare for the 
step from which there could be no with- 
drawal. Would Madame know to whom 
the chanoinesse had really given her heart ? 
It was to no other than the young Marquis 
Mériel, who on his part loved her with a 
passion that would not yield. While she 
was in the chapitre his suit had been most 
earnest ; and it so happened that a deed 
of conspicuous heroism, performed by the 
Marquis, now of the A/aison du Roi, upon 
some hard-fought field, raised him to dis- 
tinction. Hurrying home he still besought ; 
powerful interest was brought to bear ; the 
worldly minded friends of Marie now for- 
sook the Comte de Belétre and favored 
the brilliant young Marquis. 

“ How well I recall those days!” said 
Mother Cécile, dropping now into a some- 
what lighter vein. “The tower-bell at 
Montmartre was ringing from morning 
until night, and the poor s@ur fouriére was 
forced often to drop her rosary to go to 
the grating of the parv/oir. Even when the 
nuns were going in procession to early 
mass some one would come to intercede : 
they came at all hours up to compiines, 
when the sisterhood slept. Many a noble 
lady spoke her word, and at last the king 
himself declared it was sad so brave a 
soldier should suffer defeat in any quest, 
and sent to beg the chanoinesse would not 
be obdurate.” 

Mother Cécile’s story becomes very trag- 
ical; her interest, as Thankful gives the 
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details, is evidently very deep; yet the 
relation is not without an artless touch 
now and then betraying that in the heart 
of the good nun a pale ghost of feminine 
vanity yet haunted chambers which had 
been surrendered to celestial occupancy. 
“ Alas, that the chanoinesse should have 
turned back, having put her hand to the 
plough!” she exclaimed. “Alas, that her 
purpose should have been vanquished by 
the entreaties of others and her own treach- 
_erous heart! Marie was present when I 
myself took the veil.””. And now as Mother 
Cécile recalled the ceremony which had 
been the crisis of her own life, I find de- 
tails of the millinery and little particulars 
of the pomp of which she was the centre, 
all this in a description of things very sol- 
emn, small points upon which Thankful in 
her turn also takes pleasure in dwelling. 
Does the reader wish to know whether the 
plumes in the coiffure of Madame la Duch- 
esse de Choiseul were in a double or a triple 
row? or whether the ropes of pearls across 
the stomacher of the Vicomtess de Charen- 
ton were looped au matelot or festooned ? 
or whether the brocade of the Marquise 
de Nevers was worn @ /a dergére or (as 
Miranda tells me I may interpret the 
phrase) cut bias? I have the data for giv- 
ing him information, and I can tell also 
how many pages bore the train of the 
beautiful Comtesse de la Chdales, and of 
the splendor of-the four Moors who car- 
ried the sedan-chair of the high-born and 
witty Mademoiselle de Bailhache, with their 
crimson turbans, the large gold rings in their 
ears, and their attire of orange. Who will 
lift the eyebrows severely? Not I for one. 


SNOW. 


The nun and the Puritan had indeed 
been sobered by much contact with the 
earnest things of life, each in a path 
strangely in contrast with that followed by 
the other. One may see in each, never- 
theless, a touch of the same woman’s foi- 
ble, which for my part I rejoice over as 
redeeming them to humanity. 

“ The light,” said Mother Cécile, “which 
came through the stained glass of the 
chapel fell upon rich adornments spread 
upon the altar, made ready for the cere- 
mony about to begin. Many great dames 
were present, in heavy brocades, whose 
flowered pattern and rich gloss were 
scarcely dimmed by robes of black lace 
which were thrown over them. ‘The tones 
of the organ swelled under the vaults, and 
the beautiful voices of the nuns rose in a 
sweet murmur toward the Gothic arches, 
which gave back a plaintive echo. You 
should, have seen, drawn together to be- 
hold my withdrawal from the world, the 
mass of people which stood pressed back 
behind the grating surmounted by the great 
crucifix of bronze. I entered surrounded | 
by Sisters who guided my feet. As I knelt 
upon the altar-steps, the long hair which 
fell upon my shoulders was severed. I 
assumed the coarse woollen robe, the du7e 
grossiére, which I can exchange only for 
the Zinceul, the shroud. My dress had 
been that of a bride, a robe of white silk, 
with a sweeping train, covered with dia- 
monds, the heirlooms of my family. In 
my right hand I held flowers, which I threw 
behind me as I discarded the splendor and 
pronounced the vows. Marie bade me that 
day farewell, and I never saw her more.” 


[ Zo be continued. | 
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AFTER 


SNOW. 


By Charlotte Mellen Packard. 


BEHOLD the Pines! like hoary priests they stand 
Wearing the white regalia of the storm. 

They sigh, and sway themselves to either hand, 
Like one whose prayer o’erflows the mould of form. 


What lofty commune keeps their leal hearts warm ! 
They counsel with the ever-shifting clouds ; 

The elemental secrets are their own. 

They bear the swell of ocean in their tone, 
And bring to solitude the voice of crowds. 
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By Charles H. Levermore, PhD. 





OMETIME in 1639, the worshipful 
John Winthrop, governor of the Bay 
Colony and keen-eyed watchman 

upon the walls of Zion, confided to his 
journal the news that, in June of that year, 
Mr. Fenwick and his lady and divers others 
had come to Quinnipiac in two ships. The 
“divers others” were the fathers and 
mothers of Guilford, a flock of sturdy 
Puritans with their shepherd, Fenwick’s 
friend, the Rev. Henry Whitfield, some- 
time pastor at Ockley (or Oakley), in 
Surrey. 

Mr. Davenport had personal cause to 
welcome the newcomers, for they brought 
to his arms his young son from England. 
Still more gladly as prophet, priest, and 
king of the Israel of Quinnipiac would he 
hail the advent of both Fenwick and Whit- 
field. The competition between the colo- 
nies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New Haven for control over the Pequot 
region and the coasts of the Sound was 
already straining fraternal decorum, and 








For a little while 


the issue was uncertain. 
it seemed that the controversy, at least 
between democratic Connecticut and oli- 
garchical New Haven, might be decided 
by the colony of the Patentees at Say- 
brook, lying athwart the waterway to Hart- 
ford and reaching out a friendly hand to 


New Haven. Fenwick and Whitfield were 
possibly the advance-guard of the whole 
Puritan host, and Colonel Fenwick politely 
put aside the anxious advances of the river 
towns “until his associates should come.” 
If Jenny Geddes had not thrown that stool, 
if the policy of “ Thorough” had overborne 
the Parliamentary opposition, it is not un- 
reasonable to believe that Fenwick’s ex- 
pectations would have been realized, and 
that Saybrook would have welcomed a 
most imposing array of titled and wealthy 
immigrants. With Say and Sele, Brook, 
Haslerig, and Saltonstall, possibly also 
Hampden and Pym, within the limits of 
the Saybrook Colony, and Whitfield, Leete, 
and Desborough, Davenport and Eaton, 
in close proximity, a church-state might 
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have grown up along the Sound that would 
have dwarfed the Bay Colony and swallowed 
Hooker’s infant democracy at Hartford. 


As in the earlier settlements at New 
Haven and on the Connecticut, the cen- 
tral figure of the Guilford republic was the 
spiritual guide, the Moses of the exodus, 
the Rev. Henry Whitfield. Mr. Whitfield, 
like Mr. Davenport, moved among the 
- leaders of the Puritan party in England. 
Educated probably at one of the universi- 
ties, and intended by his parents for the 
bar, he chose the clerical profession in- 
stead, and became the close friend of 
Cotton, Hooker, Goodwin, and Daven- 
port. He was the possessor of a large 
estate, and freely devoted both his time 
and his money to the needs of the scattered 
portions of the Puritan flock in various 
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western Canaan, many of the faithful would 
desire to accompany him. 

Some of the members of Mr. Whitfield’s 
own parish did accompany him, but the 
majority of the company was gathered from 
various places in Kent and Surrey and the 
neighboring shires. William Leete and 
the Stone brothers, however, hailed from 
Keystone in Huntingdonshire, nine miles 
from the home of Oliver Cromwell; and 
Samuel Desborough, the lord of Elltisley 
manor in Cambridgeshire, was related to 
the Cromwell family. 


While directing their course over the 
ocean towards the harbor of Quinnipiac, 
twenty-five of the chief men set their hands 
to a covenant, the first charter of their little 
state. It is remarkable that they omitted 
any recognition of the law of Scripture :! 





Whitfield Street 


parts of England. When it was whispered 
in Puritan circles that a leader of such 
varied capacities had avowed himself a 
Nonconformist, had resigned his charge, 
had sold his estate, and now intended to 
follow in Davenport’s footsteps toward the 


“ We, whose names are hereunder written, in- 
tending by God’s gracious permission to plant our- 
selves in New England, and, if it may be, in the 
southerly part about Quinnipiack : We do faithfully 
promise each to each for ourselves and families and 
those that belong to us; that we will, the Lord 


1 Smith, //istory of Guilford, p. 11. 
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assisting us, sit down and join ourselves together 
in one entire plantation; and to be helpful each to 
the other in every common work, according to every 
man’s ability and as need shall require; and we 
promise not to desert or leave each other or the 
plantation, but with the consent of the rest, or the 


ees 
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The leaders of the colony were in full 
accord with Mr. Davenport's plan of “ set- 
tling civill Government according to God,” 
although they intended their own settle- 
ment to be independent in jurisdiction. 








The Old Stone House. 


greater part of the company who have entered into 
this engagement. As for our gathering together 
in a church way, and the choice of officers and 
members to be joined together in that way, we do 
refer ourselves until such time as it shall please God 
to settle us in our plantation. In witness whereof we 
subscribe our hands, the first day of June, 1639. 

“Robert Kitchell, John Bishop, W™ Chittenden, 
W™ Leete, W™ Dudley, Henry Whitfield,” [and 
nineteen others]. 

With this simple pledge of mutual fidel- 
ity, the voyagers landed at Quinnipiac and 
faced the unknown wilderness. To their 
inquiring hosts they reported a little sea- 
sickness among their number during the 
passage, and a little lovemaking between 
John Hoadley, student of divinity, and 
Sarah Bushnell, which report shows that 
ocean voyages in the seventeenth century 
might closely resemble those of the nine- 
teenth in all but duration. The flirtation, 
however, was, as a Puritan flirtation should 
be, a more serious matter than the occa- 
sional qualmishness, and it ended in a 
marriage, duly solemnized and recorded in 
July, 1642.) 


1 The first-fruit of this union was Samuel Hoad- 
ley, teacher, clergyman, master of the public school 





They were living as visitors in Quinnipiac 
on that August day in 1639, when the 
New Haven and Milford churches, each 
firmly set on its seven “ pillars,” were, as 
Mr. Davenport said, “ gathered and con- 
stituted according to God’s owne mind in 
all things.” 

The future site of their own “temple 
fitly framed together” was probably already 
selected. Midway between the friendly 
settlements at Saybrook and at Quinnipiac, 
they found a fertile, level plain, partially 
cultivated by the Indians and skirted by 
long ridges of upland, whose edges were 
moistened by streams of fresh water hurry- 
in Norwich, Eng., author of various school-books 
and of a work entitled Zhe Natural Method of 
Teaching, which went through eleven editions 
before 1773. Mr. Henry P. Robinson, a Guilford 
historian, writes further: “He was also author of 
two bishops of the English Church, one of whom, 
Bishop Benjamin Hoadley, published seven of his 
father’s Latin letters to Graevius of Saxony, a cele- 
brated teacher.” Undoubtedly, as Mr. Robinson 
remarks in another connection, “ Guilford was 
born with a book in her hand.” 

1 See Davenport’s letter to Lady Mary Vere, 
Sept. 28th, 1639, in New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, IX. p. 149. 
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The Green. 














ing down to the little 
harbor. Among the in- 
lets to the westward of 
that harbor they had 
probably seen the grin- 
ning skull of a Pequot 
sachem hanging in the 
fork of an oak tree 
where Uncas had placed 
it three years before. 
It was a grim reminder 
of the perils that might 
envelop them. ‘The 
broad plain, however, 
seemed to promise a 
generous sustenance to 
these country gentlemen 
and yeoman farmers of 
England, who did not 
share in the commer- 
cial expectations of the 
merchants at Quinni- 
piac. 

Six men, acting for 
the whole company, and 
already calling them- 
selves “ English planters 
of Menunkatuck,” pur- 
chased on the 29th of 
September, 1639 (N.S.), 
the greater portion of 
the present township 
from Shaumpishuh, the 
sachem-squaw of Me- 
nunkatuck. Shaum- 
pishuh and her friends 
received in return the 
customary assortment 
of dry-goods and hard- 
ware, including twelve 
mirrors. 

No one can say that 
the fathers of Guilford 
were not scrupulously 
honest in their dealings 
with the aborigines. 
The land lying east of 
their original purchase 
was claimed by a confus- 
ing array of red-skinned 
royalties, including the 
sachem-squaw of Quin- 
nipiac, the one-eyed 
squaw of Totoket, 
“Weekwosh,” the Chris- 
tian sachem of Niantic, 
and the redoubtable 
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Uncas himself; but the Guilford farmers 
promptly quieted every adverse title with 
a generous supply of coats, kettles, and 
hoes. ‘The last aboriginal claimant of the 
old township was bought off so late as 
1686.' 

Even while Shaumpishuh was amusing 
herself with her new mirror, we may im- 
agine the planters busily planning the “ Old 
Stone House” and, possibly, other struc- 
tures which were to shelter them through 
the coming winter, while Shaumpishuh’s 
copper-colored subjects trundled stones 
for their new neighbors from a ledge eighty 
rods away, across the swamp. As Abraham 
sradley, 3d, one of Guilford’s poetic sons, 
sings in strains that the New England Muse 
of the seventeenth century might easily 
have owned : — 

“Pleased with the sight, they now enjoyed the 

purchase, 

Cleared up the ground, built fences, houses, 
churches. 

Soon did the savage howl and yelling cease, 

Succeeded by religion, love, and peace. 

And ’tis among their heirs and their assigns, 

Now happiness resides and virtue shines.” 


The Old Stone House, which was built 
for Mr. Whitfield not only as a dwelling 


1 Smith, pp. 65-76. 


First Church 














Christ Church. 


but as a place for defence, probably ranks 
next to the Cradock house at Medford, 
Mass., as the second oldest dwelling-house 
now standing within the limits of the thir- 





Lyman Beecher. 


teen colonies. Mr. Whitfield’s house has 
been occupied continuously since its erec- 
tion, and was unchanged until 1868. Even 
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now the north wall and the huge stone 
chimney stand substantially as the work- 
men left them, two hundred and fifty years 
ago. ‘There, too, are the walls three feet 
thick and the deep 
window seats. Until 
the house was reno- 
vated, the embrasure 
in the second story 
which was eloquent of 
- anticipated assaults, 
and the secret re- 
cesses in the attic 
which were equally 
eloquent of anticipa- 
ted dangers from the 
higher powers, re- 
minded the visitor of 
the perils of his fore- 
fathers. Mr. Whit- 
field abode in the 
house until his return 
to England in 1651, 
and perhaps the children whom he left 
behind him still inhabited the home. 
Afterwards it passed into the hands of a 





W. H. H. Murray. 
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Major Thompson of London, and then 
from one family to another until it became 
the property of Mrs. H. W. Chittenden, 
whose daughter, Mrs. Cone, now owns it 





Guilford Institute. 


and makes it the homestead of her model 
farm. In this capacity Whitfield’s old 
manse bids fair to survive for another 
quarter-millenium.' 


The Guilford fathers followed the ex- 
ample of New Haven in laying out their 
village around a market-place or green, 
although perhaps they thought rather of 
village-greens or market-places at Oakley 
and other Surrey towns than of the square 
at Quinnipiac. There it was, at any rate, 
a bare, rough oblong, with a swamp along 
its eastern side, and its own surface much 
diversified with knolls and intervening 
ponds. There, too, stood the meeting- 
house of stone, in the midst of the acre 
reserved for the long, last sleep. 


Imagine, then, in 1640, Mr. Whitfield 
and his ten children sharing the compara- 
tively palatial comforts of the Stone House. 
Perhaps the pressure for room was relieved 
a bit when young John Higginson came to 
town, married one of the ten, and settled 
in another stone house at the southwest 
corner of the Green. Mr. Higginson, 
although only twenty-four years old, had 
already served for four years as chaplain 


1 Appropriately enough, the Old Stone House, 
the first home of Puritanism in Guilford, sheltered 
in 1854, the first Roman Catholic service in Guil- 
ford. Let us hope that Whitfield did not turn 
over in his grave! 
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at the Saybrook Colony, and now came to 
Guilford to officiate as teacher in Mr. 
Whitfield’s church. In the striking phrase 
of the elegy afterwards written in honor of 
John Higginson’s ninety-two years of godly 
life and labor, by “‘ His unworthy colleague, 
Nicholas Noyes,” 
“Young to the Pulpit he did get, 
And seventy-two years in’t did sweat.” ! 
Stone houses were common in 
Guilford. Mr. Jasper Stilwell oc- 
cupied a third, and another was 
the home of Samuel Desborough, 
magistrate, who returned to Eng- 
land in 1651 to become a mem- 
ber of Cromwell’s parliaments and 
Keeper of the Great Seal for the 
Kingdom of Scotland. Across the 
Green from Parson Higginson’s 
lay the home-lots of Bishop and 
1 New Eng. Hist. and Genealogical 
Register, Vol. VII. pp. 237-40. 





The Halleck Monument. 
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of Ward, the latter the very name which 
has been carried to immortality as a pref- 
ace to Beecher. 

Beyond the “ meeting house,” the town- 
plot threw out two long antenne, feeling 
their way northward among the hills. Where 
the westerly one, known by the inglorious 
title, “ Petticoat Lane,” proceeded from 
the northwest corner of the Green, lived 
a group of worshipful masters. ‘There was 
Mr. Robert Kitchel, who, in 1666, rather 
than stay to endure the unsanctified sway 
of Connecticut, chose to “ go west” with 
Parson Pierson of Branford, and helped to 
found Newark, N.J. There was William 
Leete also, a man of means and education, 
sometime clerk of the Bishop’s court in 
Cambridgeshire, a good writer and master 
of his mother-tongue. 

Opposite to Mr. Leete lived William 
Chittenden, ancestor of Thomas Chitten- 
den, the famous Vermont governor, and 
of the late Simeon Baldwin Chittenden, of 
Guilford and Brooklyn, financier and _phil- 
anthropist, in whose name the old home- 
stead still remains. 

If William Chittenden could revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, in this year 1889, 
how pleased the sturdy Puritan would be 
to decipher the date “ 1639 ” upon a pillar, 
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| Wright, who was a 
thorn in the flesh of 
the whole community. 
He was perpetually 
dissatisfied with the 
shortcomings of his 
neighbors, and sadly 
grieved and offended 
William Dudley and 
Thomas Cook in 1646 
by accusing them of 
having “large” con- 
sciences. Wright must 
have smiled triumph- 
antly when, twelve 
years later, William 
Dudley, Jr., was pub- 
licly censured by the 





































Y * court and fined fifteen 
shillings for “ Deceit- 
ES ful workeing up of 


shooes . .... w™ 
apeared both shorter 
than other shooes of 
y' size, and to be made 
up w" many shreds 
of leather instead cf 
a midle sole, w*" be- 
ing an unusuall maner 
& much wrong to 
y® wearer of the 
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erected at the very corner of his own home 
lot by his descendant, in commemoration 
of the ancestral labor ! and then how scan- 
dalized he would be, on going a few steps 
further, to find, almost on the spot where 
he sheltered himself from the pomps and 
vanities of the world, a life-size statue of 
Apollo, erected by the same scion of his 
house ! 

Going up the easterly horn of the Green, 
called by the much less attractive name of 
“Crooked Lane,” past the spot where in 
later times a “ Sabbada house ” testified to 
the moral relaxation of a second genera- 
tion, the habitations of Halls, Nortons, 
Dowds, and Linsleys met the eye ; and the 
return trip down Petticoat Lane carried 
the visitor past the abode of another influ- 
ential burgher, William Dudley, whose baby 
boy had been born on shipboard. A 
neighbor of Mr. Dudley was one Benjamin Daniel Hand. 
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Shooes as was judged by 3 Shoomakers in 
court.”! 

The “ magestraticall power ” was admin- 
istered upon a despotic theory for the first 
four years. The major part of the com- 
pany would not be bothered with the grave 
responsibilities of state-making until farms 
were laid out, houses built, and cellars 
filled. The six men who had purchased 
the land of the natives held the title-deeds 
until a church should be formed to take 
the fee-simple of Guilford ; and 
out of these six proprietors four 
men were promptly selected, — 
Robert Kitchel, William Chitten- 
den, John Bishop, and William 
Leete,— having “Full power 
and authority to act, order, and 
dispatch all matters respecting 
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other settlement, no public records, and 
no corps of elected officers but the com- 
mittee of four autocrats. 

Why did Whitfield and his hearers live 
for four years without “a church gathered 
and constituted according to God’s owne 
mind in all things”? It may be that they 
kept hoping for large accessions from Eng- 
land, until the success of the Puritans in 
the Civil War dispelled such hopes. It is 
not unlikely that there was some oppo- 
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The Eliot Sideboard (1664) and Governor Leete's Card-Table. 


the public weale and civil government of 
the plantation until a church is gathered 
among us.” ‘The commission was renewed 
in 1642, and not revoked until the church 
was built upon its seven pillars, June 29, 
1643. 

Therefore until this consummation, 
towards which the whole Guilford creation 
moved, was finally attained, there were in 
the town no organized church, no body of 
freemen, no political affiliations with any 


1 This Dudley was, I suppose, the youth whose 
cradle Neptune had rocked. He found it con- 
venient presently to remove to Saybrook. At 
about the same time, however, one of the magis- 
trates paid off the old score by seizing a convenient 
occasion to remark that “ Benj’. Wright’s con- 
science was a corrupt and rotten conscience, not 
having a word to guide it.” 


sition in town to the adoption of New 
Haven’s theocratic system ; but increasing 
poverty and the danger from the Dutch 
forced both Guilford and New Haven, in 
1643, to unite speedily and to enter the 
newly formed Confederation of New Eng- 
land colonies. On that busy June day, when 
the Guilford people erected church and 
state after Davenport’s model, received the 
resignations of the four rulers, and trans- 
ferred the title-deeds of the town to the 
church, that is, to the body of freemen, 
there was careful reservation of the right 
of non-freemen to be heard in town-meet- 
ing. “ No laws or orders” were “ to be made 
except before all the planters [whether 
freemen or not].” Another sign of demo- 
cratic feeling was the town law that no 
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man should invest more than £500 in the 
common stock of the township, and that 
no man should sell or purchase rights with- 
out permission from the town.’ Still an- 
other token of independence was the omis- 
sion of the ruling elder from the church 
order. “The mayne ends of our coming 
hither are that wee may settle and uphold 
the ordinances of God in an explicit Con- 
- gregational Church way with most purity, 
peace, and liberty for the benefit both of 
ourselves and posterities after us.’ About 
a fortnight after the first church entered 
upon its heritage, Mr. Samuel Desborough 
and Mr. William Leete travelled over to 
New Haven General Court as the repre- 
sentatives of Menunkatuck, and had their 
colony formally rechristened as Guilford. 
There are evidences that the Guilford set- 
tlers were disposed to regret their depart- 
ure from England so shortly before the 
downfall of all those who troubled Israel. 
There was no longer any hope of a great 
Puritan migration to Saybrook, or to New 
Haven. Fenwick had allied himself to 
Connecticut, so that the “ Church-State ” 
could not hope to expand any further to 
the eastward. New Haven was, moreover, 
sadly impoverished by the failure of its 
Delaware Company, and was imperilled by 
the resultant strife with the Dutch. To allay 
the discontent, in 1645, Colonel Fenwick 
gave to Whitfield, for the town of Guilford, 
the portion of the Saybrook territory which 
lay west of the Hammonasset River,’ and ac- 
companied the gift with an equally gener- 
ous gratuitous bit of good advice: “I 
would commend to your consideration one 
particular. . . and thatis. . . (that) you 
will bind yourselves more strictly for con- 
tinuing together. . . .’ Rolling stones gather 
no moss in these times, and our conditions 
now are not to expect great things. Small 
things, nay, moderate things should content 
us, a warm fireside and a peaceable habita- 
tion with the chief of God’s mercies, the 
gospel of peace, is no ordinary mercy 
though other things were mean.” 
It may have been the knowledge of this 
considerable accession to the town’s pos- 


1 Under the latter provision the Guilford Court, 
in 1648, forbade Benjamin Wright from buying a 
vacant estate on the ground that “ he was no fit 
planter for so great an accomodatio.” 

2« Hoping it will be a means fully to settle such 
who for want of fit accommodation begin to be 
wavering amongst you.” Smith, p. 63. 
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sessions that moved the fathers to begin 
the chronicles of their community. Hith- 
erto they hed been too busy or too uncer- 
tain of continuance to perceive the need 
of archives. But in August, 1645, William 
Leete began, in fair handwriting, the first 
volume of the town records, wherein may 
still be seen his account of court-meetings 
and of “Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
and also Earmarks.” 

As usual, Colonel Fenwick exemplified 
the trite saying that preachers fail to heed 
their own counsel. Within five years after 
his lecture to the uneasy ones at Guilford, 
he was a rolling stone himself, and return- 
ing to England. In 1651 some of Guil- 
ford’s most prominent leaders also retraced 
their steps. Mr. Jacob Sheafe, one of the 
seven pillars, became eventually a wealthy 
merchant in Boston. Mr. Jordan, Magis- 
trate Desborough, and Mr. Whitfield and 
his sons returned to the mother-land, Mr. 
Whitfield having expended his fortune 
freely upon the Guilford enterprise, and 
being now recalled to England both by, 
material and spiritual considerations. It 
is possible that he filled a pulpit in the city 
of Winchester. A stray leaf of history lifts 
to reveal him as entertaining General Goffe, 
afterwards the hunted regicide, whose head- 
quarters were then at Winchester. 

The desertion of ministers and magis- 
trates may have staggered but did not 
overwhelm the community. After 1645 
the Ironside had put his hand heavily 
upon the Guilford plough, and the Ironside 
was not in the habit of looking back. The 
company seems to have been singularly 
homogeneous, intelligent, free from pov- 
erty,' and acquainted with the arts of agri- 
culture. 

Among the earliest ministers, Whitfield, 
Higginson, Hoadley, Peck, and Eliot were 
all distinguished by intellectual power in 
some special attainment. Whitfield and 
Higginson both contributed to the spiritual 
edification of their countrymen through 
the printed page. Among the laity many 
families were well nurtured and well dow- 
ered with distinct and strong characteristics. 
There was a grain of reason in the poet Hal- 
leck’s playful remark that Guilford people 


1 The tax list of 1682 (?) gives Major Thomson, 
the owner of Mr. Whitfield’s estate, the highest 
valuation, viz.: £330 18s. But thirteen others 
were rated at more than £100, and twenty-six at 
more than £75. 
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were all gentlemen born and had to import 
mechanics and laborers from New Haven 
and elsewhere. That class of depraved or 
restless servants and workingmen that kept 
the New Haven marshal so busy, was not 
found in Guilford. Precisely that greater 
social equality which prevailed in the latter 
town did most disturb the peace. In a 
small, compact community, individual pe- 
culiarities and individual independence 
were most readily asserted and most care- 
fully resented. Such an incarnation of self- 
assertion as Benjamin Wright vexed the 
Sanhedrim not a little with his “Clamorous 
and sawsy maner of speakeing”’; and the 
seventeenth century has left it on record 
for the nineteenth that Wright persisted 
“in a setled frame of a mischievous spir- 
rit.” Not that he lacked warning ; on the 
contrary he received a judicial opinion 
(probably from William Leete) to the 
effect that “a corrupt proud passionate 
spirit fro win did seeme to act [ail?] him, 
in those his unruly Caryages and misde- 
meano™ against God his Ordinance, Tram- 
pling upo all authority, as formerly he had 
done when other men were in place be- 
fore” (Desborough). Thomas French also 
rises out of oblivion to charge the town of 
Guilford with “ unmercifulness and exac- 
tion ” (1651), and then sinks back whence 
he came. Four years before, three of the 
brethren had also spoken evil of dignities, 
accusing some one in authority (probably 
William Leete again) of having turned a 
surreptitious penny for himself in handling 
the supplies for the militia. William Leete 
seems to have steadily prospered in for- 
tune, and possibly became on that account 
a mark for envy. Brother Stone was 
brought, after about six months of waiting, 
to confess that “ He was deeply guilty of 
irreverence, passion, and slandering, and 
of an unbridled tongue.” 

Occasionally the lava tide of a neighbor- 
hood quarrel flows over the ancient pages, 
the fire seeming scarcely yet extinct. 
“Richard Hubball,” we are told, “ made 
no more of lyeing than a dogg did to wagg 
his taile.” John Linsley, too, filled Crooked 
Lane one autumn day in 1653 with accu- 
sations against his neighbor, Mrs. Guttridge 
(Goodrich), that she was a “base lyar” 
and a “ divoll’s bird and had mischieved his 
dogg and that they who would doe it to 
his dogg would doe it to himself and fam- 
ily, so that he should be afraid to goe out 
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of his house without company.” This 
diversion cost John Linsley five pounds, 
and was probably the cause which induced 
him in the following year to shake the dust 
of Guilford from his feet. 

Worse than these neighborhood ameni- 
ties were the evidences of the power of 
the Great Adversary in beguiling Brother 
John Parmelin (Parmelee), freeman and 
town-drummer, on a training-day, in 1657, 
so that he became “ disabled in his under- 
standing by drinking ” ; also in scattering 
to the four winds the Sabbath meditations 
of a Saturday evening, in the same year, 
by the agency of John Meigs’s cart. From 
the rock where dwelt the laborer, Thomas 
Dunk, to the allotments at Hammonasset 
where lived Nathan Bradley, slayer of bears 
and deer, calm tranquillity brooded over 
the town for twenty-four hours after Satur- 
day’s sun. Penetrating this Sabbath still- 
ness, Dec. 4, 1657, came the unholy rumble 
of that cart, returning from Hammonasset. 
“The Court did see cause . . . to passe 
it over with a reproofe for this first time, 
(requiring) a publique acknowledgement 
of his evill in so neglecting to remember 
y° Sabbath on the next lecture or fast-day 
with all the agravateing circumstances in 
a 

In view of so many evidences of an un- 
regenerate spirit, and especially in view of 
the remembrance of William Plaine’s un- 
natural wickedness, which sent a sensation 
of horror throughout all Puritandom from 
New Haven to Boston, Parson Higginson 
would seem to be quite justified in severely 
rebuking the froward generation which sat 
before his pulpit. Not so thought John 
Bishop, Jr., who became a declared enemy 
to a “State whose design is Religion” by 
remarking that “ Mr. Higginson in his ser- 
mon did so teare at y® young men, that if 
he [Bishop] had beene there he would have 
gone out of the meeting house and not 


1 John Meigs was not popular in Guilford, as 
appears in an attempt by Thomas Stevens to prove 
in Court in this same year that both Meigs and his 
wife were unworthy of credit in a case affecting 
land-titles. The Court wisely checked the effort, 
fearing that it would “ Breed great difference and 
trouble betweene them and him & others, & y* in 
a matter of no great** moment than y® worth of 
land.” Arbitration was recommended, and ac- 
cepted. It was probably this Meigs who rode 
post haste to New Haven in the small hours of a 
May morning in 1661 in order to warn the regi- 
cides that Kellond and Kirk, their pursuers, were 
at Governor Leete’s. 
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have endured them.” The court labored 
with young Bishop for nearly a year (April 
1, 1647—Feb. 16, 1648) about these “ pro- 
phane expressions,” a perseverance in ad- 
monition that witnesses to the moderation 
of the Guilford magistrate. Mr. Eaton in 
New Haven disposed of such blasphemers 
in more summary fashion. 

Mr. Higginson bore not only the burden 
of the town’s spiritual welfare on his shoul- 
ders ; he assumed also the responsibility for 
the education of the youth. Guilford was 
not a whit behind its sister and rival on the 
Quinnipiac in its desire to maintain a supe- 
rior school for its boys. Mr. Higginson, 
in 1646, was to have his pay for teaching 
school “out of the best of the rates.” 
Worthless wampum occasionally got into 
the contribution box in those days, as we 
know from the New Haven Records, but 
the Guilford schoolmaster should get none 
of it. As elsewhere in the New Haven 
and Connecticut jurisdictions, the people 
contributed wheat annually “for the relief 
of poor scholars at the college at Cam- 
bridge,” the Guilford Court in 1647 (Feb. 
16), “desiring all men to be free in it as 
a service to Christ.” 

Mr. Davenport’s persistent effort to di- 
vert this tribute from Harvard to a college 
at New Haven met with cold comfort in a 
Guilford town-meeting, June 28, 1652, 
which rather unhandsomely alluded to 
“the unsettled state of New Haven, being 
publiquely declared fro the deliberate judg- 
mt of the most understanding men to be 
a place of no comfortable subsistance for 
y® psent inhabitants there.” It must be 
remembered that the Guilford burghers 
were probably more prosperous than their 
brethren at New Haven in the decade from 
1650 to 1660.’ In 1659-60, when the long- 
. desired “colledge” was actually begun, 
Guilford tried to give it a domicile in Par- 
son Whitfield’s vacant Stone House. Fail- 
ing in that project, Guilford at least fur- 
nished the Rector of the school, the Rev. 
Jeremiah Peck, Mr. Kitchell’s son-in-law. 
Brother Peck drove a sharp Yankee bar- 
gain with the colony, obtaining all that he 
demanded except one firkin of butter. 

Guilford’s own schoolmaster was rather 
frequently changed after Mr. Higginson’s 
departure. About 1669 we find that the 
townsmen were empowered to “ Seeke and 


1 In 1669-70 there were enumerated 135 males 
and 120 females in the town. 
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” 


secure a Scowlmaster,” and to give him 
“ Fiftene pound . . . for his incorigment 
besides what will rise from the childrens 
Scowling.” It was not always easy to make 
anything “rise” from the children’s “ Scowl- 
ing.” Benjamin Wright, at any rate, con- 
tinued to earn his reputation by refusing 
to pay for the days when his children were 
absent. About 1671 the town devoted 
thirty acres of upland and twenty acres of 
marsh “To be kept and improved for the 
best benifit of a scoole” ; and, seven years 
later, Guilford erected a schoolhouse, prob- 
ably its first one, on the Green. Destined 
to the common use of school and watch, 
the new building was a temple of Minerva 
by day and of Mars by night.' With 
schoolhouse and meeting house side by 
side upon the Green, and the ordinary, 
which was then an equally public institu- 
tion, standing near by, Guilford’s spiritual 
and material wants were both provided for. 

Guilford was again more fortunate than 
New Haven in the possession of a citizen 
who had some qualifications to grapple 
with the ills to which the flesh is heir. 
While New Haven was vainly trying to 
attract John Winthrop, Jr.,? whose medical 
skill was in high demand in two colonies, 
and was forced to content itself with vag- 
abond quacks and doubtful apotheca- 
ries, Guilford could quietly get its physic 
from a respectable Englishman, Dr. Bryan 
Rossiter, sometime of Windsor. Coming 
thence about 1651 at the invitation of 
Mr. Leete and others, he purchased the 
holding of Magistrate Desborough. Evi- 
dently Dr. Rossiter possessed social rank 
and some learning, but he was of choleric 
humor, and soon was on the wrong side 
of his neighbors, the Leetes included. In 


1In 1692 the “Towne Armes” are catalogued 
as three “soards” and one musket. After fear of 
the Dutch ceased in 1664, the watch could have 
had but little to do, save to frighten off the wild 
beasts that came prowling around the town from 
the wilderness about Bluff Head. The terror oc- 
casioned by the outbreak of King Philip’s War 
was extreme, but very short-lived. Wolves killed 
within Guilford bounds were worth eight shillings 
a head in 1672. According to traditions of the 
exploits of one of Guilford’s Nimrods named 
Nathan Bradley, the Guilford coast was a favorite 
winter watering-place for wolves and bears until 
the latter part of the century. 

2 John Higginson was seeking in 1651 (?) to 
sell the Stone House to Mr. Winthrop, who was 
then on the point of abandoning his projected 
colony at Pequot. Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 4th 
Series, Vol. VII. p. 399. 
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1661 Mr. Leete applied to Winthrop for 
medical advice, although shrewdly sur- 
mising that the Guilford doctor would re- 
sent such conduct: “ My wife entreats 
some more of your physick, although shee 
feareth it to have very contrary operations 
in Mr. Rossiter’s stomach.” ? 

Although Rossiter was a freeman, he was 
no friend to the theocratic system of the 
Church-State, and was ungratefully eager 
to avow himself a citizen of Connecticut 
in 1664. He was already in legal difficul- 
ties with Magistrate Leete and the town 
of Guilford, through a refusal to pay rates. 
The Guilford fathers sanely concluded that 
a gentleman wealthy enough to occupy 
Mr. Desborough’s estate should bear scot 
and lot. The controversy dragged its re- 
sounding length along through the courts 
for several years. Rossiter pleaded his 
own cause with Governor Winthrop by 
letter in 1669: “The lawes of nations 
exempt allowed phisitians from personall 
services and there estates from rates and 
assessments.”” He hopes that Winthrop 
“honors that antient phisitian, A‘sculapi- 
us,” enough to strike the name of Rossiter, 
M.D., from the list of Connecticut’s tax- 
ables.?, He plainly threatens to invalidate 
the functions of every magistrate in the 
colony because the magistrates have not 
taken the Oath of Supremacy —a rash 
suggestion for a citizen of Connecticut to 
make in that year of grace. 

The Rev. Joseph Eliot, the successor to 
Higginson upon the walls of the Guilford 
Zion, terminated by his arrival a period of 
ecclesiastical commotion, in which Dr. 
Rossiter had managed to do a large amount 
of ingenious wrangling, apparently in be- 
half of his son-in-law, the Rev. John Cot- 
ton, Jr. The second son of the apostle to 
the Indians, Mr. Eliot, brought down to 
Guilford, in 1664, a new Harvard diploma 
and a carved oaken sideboard, — the 
diploma has doubtless vanished, but the 
sideboard is still among the family treasures, 
—and was, by vote of the town, domiciled 
in Mr. Higginson’s deserted house and 
lands, an estate which has remained in the 
Eliot name from that day to this. 

Mr. Eliot was well qualified to impart to 
the people of his life-long charge a lively 
interest in the things of the spirit. He 

1 Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 4th Series, Vol. VII. 
pp. 546-8. 

2 Ibid. 3d Series, Vol. X. p. 73. 
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was thoroughly prepared, as he wrote to 
his brother, “ to live low.” “ My way,” he 
continued, with wholesome faith and fer- 
vor, “is not to cast beforehand, but to 
work with God by the day.” Mr. Eliot’s 
faith seems to have found much encour- 
agement, if we may judge from the re- 
buke which he administered to Increase 
Mather, in 1678, for publishing a volume 
about remarkable answers to prayer with- 
out making due reference to Connecticut. 
“Tt had been highly expedient,” thinks 
Mr. Eliot, “to have understood what trade 
of prayer was here driven by the Saints.” ! 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend; let 
us hope that Increase Mather thought so 
when the same caustic critic rebuked his 
paternal pride in Cotton Mather’s ambi- 
tious doggerel: “ Your sons verses are wel 
spirited, but in my thoughts he will never 
wear the laurel for his poesy. I am usually 
afraid when I see young men be drawn 
out by a few partial admirers to their own 
disadvantage,” 

Undoubtedly Mr. Eliot had ample oppor- 
tunity to “live low.” The town records 
reveal something of the public struggle to 
make up his salary out of the “ mill corne,” 
and to spur on delinquent parishioners who 
failed to appear on “the day apoynted by 
the deacons for the cutteing and cartting 
of Mr. Joseph Eliot his wood.” But it 
was not corn and wood that he cried after, 
it was something to read. To Increase 
Mather again he writes:* “I would ear- 
nestly entreat you, out of a pitty to a fam- 
ished man to send me such treatises his- 
torical or philosophical as you have by 
you, especially that concerning the designes 
of a French Government in England.” He 
is especially interested in questions per- 
taining to Natural Philosophy and in a 
London “machine to send speech over a 
distance”; he refers to the story of the 
late brave Turkish Vizier, and inquires 
about “ Gorsius’ (?) ‘ Exhortations to 
Young People.’”’ The gentle reign of the 
learned Joseph ended in 1694, and then 
the church of Whitfield passed under the 
sway of the dynasty of Ruggles, who filled 
the pulpit-throne for seventy-six years. 
Thereby hangs a tedious tale of ecclesias- 
tical bickerings which the curious reader 
may find fully set forth in the seventh 


1 Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 4th Series, Vol. VIII. 


P- 374 
2 Ibid. p. 376. 
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chapter of the second volume of Dr. Trum- 
bull’s invaluable history. 

The admirable permanence of ecclesias- 
tical tenure was fairly rivalled in the town’s 
political history at the same period. Be- 
tween 1727 and 1752 Mr. Sam. Hill rep- 
resented Guilford in forty-three out of 
forty-nine sessions of the Legislature,’ and 
when he was gathered to his fathers, his 

_son Nathaniel reigned in his stead. On 
the death of Hill II., in 1771, the sceptre 
fell to Gen. Andrew Ward, a soldier of the 
last French and Indian War, and it is 
recorded that, until the close of the cen- 
tury, the presiding dignitary at the Guil- 
ford town-meetings was wont to rise and 
announce, 

“The meeting is now open, and you will 
proceed to vote for Gen. Ward and Dea. 
Burgess for Representatives.” ” 

Mr. Joseph Eliot’s son, the Rev. Jared 
Eliot, minister at Killingworth, was a 
worthy son of his worthy sire. His lit- 
erary activity covered many fields, ranging 
from theology to agriculture. His Zs- 
says upon Field Husbandry in New Eng- 
land were almost the first attempt to 
study the capability of the New England 
soil in a scientific spirit, and they attracted 
general attention. Mr. Eliot lived on until 
1763, a scientific investigator, Fellow of 
the Royal Society, corresponding member 
of the London Society of Arts, and corre- 
spondent “ with Franklin, Bishop Berkeley, 
President Stiles, John Bartram the Quaker 
naturalist, and others.” His manuscript 
letters are among the treasures of the 
library of Yale, of which college he was 
both graduate and fellow. 

In the same breath with Jared Eliot 
should be mentioned his learned pupil, 
Samuel Johnson, scion of the family which 
officered the Guilford schools for genera- 
tions, reverend doctor, voluminous author, 
and president of King’s (Columbia) Col- 
lege from 1754 to 1763. Through him 
Guilford is the grandmother, figuratively 
speaking, of that polished scholar and 
statesman, William Samuel Johnson. Dr. 
Johnson was one of the four ministers who, 
in the library of Yale College, Sept. 13, 
1722, shook all New England with their 
declaration for Episcopacy, and he nearly 


1 Can this suggest the origin of the popular 
Connecticut adjuration to “ Give ’em Sam Hill” ? 

2 Lyman Beecher tells the story in his auto- 
biography. 
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drew his friend and teacher, Jared Eliot, 
after him into the Establishment.’ He 
was in communication with Linnzus, with 
the English Samuel Johnson, with Bishop 
Berkeley, who pronounced him “one of 
the finest wits in America,’ and he was 
actively interested in promoting the study 
of Hebrew. As Mr. Robinson has quaintly 
expressed it, ‘How it would have de- 
lighted Moses and the children of Israel 
to see this little slip of a Hebrew gram- 
mar which Johnson prepared and pub- 
lished in 1767!” 

In the age of two such sons as Jared 
Eliot and Samuel Johnson, it seems per- 
fectly natural that the first public library 
should be formed in Guilford. Books of 
the sort that the Puritan judgment approved 
undoubtedly made the voyage from Eng- 
land with the founders.? When Thomas 
Jones’s estate was settled in 1656, “eleaven 
old books” were valued at ten shillings. 
But in 1737 inhabitants of three neighbor- 
ing towns were associated with representa- 
tives from Guilford to maintain a collection 
of books for the public advantage. There 
were about four hundred volumes belong- 
ing to the proprietors by the close of the 
century. These books passed from one 
association to another. After 1820 the 
collection was called the Union Library, 
and contained at one time about six hun- 
dred volumes. I believe that this library 
created the atmosphere so kindly to those 
flowers of poesy that flourished in the 
Guilford soil during the first half of the 
present century, —the Hallecks, Hills, and 
Eliots. During the generation that was 
engrossed with the work of nation-saving, 
the proprietors of the Union Library failed 
to give it proper care, and it relapsed 
into a dusty obscurity, disturbed only by 
the gropings of a very occasional student. 
In 1880 I chanced to see its diminished 
remains, forgotten except by the few, 
heaped carelessly upon shelf and floor in 
a room over a grocery store. There were 


1 Dr. Beardsley (Hist. of the Epis. Church in 
Conn., Ip. 34) speaks of Johnson as the leader of 
the schism, and ascribes the primal cause, with 
some fervor of speech, to a Guilford source, thus: 
“A good man in Guilford (Smithson — blessed 
be his memory) had a Prayer Book, which he put 
into the hands of the youthful Johnson before he 
left his native town, and he read and re-read it 
until his mind was charged with its contents.” 

2 A Bible that came with them was used in the 
quarter-millennial celebration this autumn. 
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the fine old classics of eighteenth-century 
English libraries, with many of the stately 
“Travels and Discoveries ”’ of ancient mari- 
ners, all flanked and fortified by much edi- 
fying matter touching the Law and the 
Gospel. Within a few years these evi- 
dences of the public spirit of a former 
generation were divided among their pro- 
prietors, and a part of the collection found 
its way into the too meagre school library 
of the Guilford Institute. It is to be 
deeply regretted that modern Guilford 
makes no effort to replace this Jost library. 
The history of the town is too luminous 
with literary achievement to allow the sons 
of the Eliots and Johnsons to rest con- 
tented with less than their fathers per- 
formed. 

One of the most typical of all the clans 
that have furnished the town of Guilford 
with its backbone from the days of the 
fathers until now, is the tribe of Leete. 
From the time (1639) when William Leete 
first appears in England in the Whitfield 
company, bargaining for a kit of tools to 
be delivered on London Bridge and to be 
taken to America, his figure fills an ever- 
widening circle of the canvas. He was a 
masterful man among his brethren, as neigh- 
bor Rossiter discovered. The farm that 
he secured across the western swamp, not 
without some murmuring from Rossiter, 
has borne the name of Leete’s Island from 
that day to this. His half-concealed co- 
operation with Winthrop in the union of 
the colonies won for him the censures of 
the inflexible Davenport, but it testifies to 
his freedom from the Brahmanic narrow- 
ness of the New Haven clique. His politi- 
cal sympathies and his shrewd wit shine 
out together in his efforts to save the 
hunted regicides. Pressed by Kellond and 
Kirk, the royal officers, to own the author- 
ity of the second Charles, Governor Leete 
replied, “We will wait to see if the King 
will acknowledge us.” 

Some attractive glimpses of domestic life 
are afforded by Governor Leete’s numerous 
letters. It is interesting to find this Puri- 
tan magistrate at work in both Englands 
“Tn behalf of my son and Mr. Jordan’s 
daughter whose affections seeme to be in- 
separably knit each ton’ ta other, and so 
obseruably noted to be throughout the 
cuntry.”! 

1 Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 4th Series, Vol. VII. p. 
558. Letter to Governor Winthrop, asking for his 
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Governor Leete’s offspring have helped 
build many later Guilfords, but this family, 
like most of its ancient companions, has 
kept firm hold upon the old home. There 
is nothing more noteworthy in Guilford life 
than the undiminished vitality of families 
which have cultivated the same soil side 
by side for two hundred and fifty years. 
The Puritan physique, the Puritan intel- 
lect and standards of criticism, are still the 
prime factors in the social and moral dy- 
namics of the town. It is no small credit 
to the Eliot, Ruggles, and Dutton divines 
that they were able to hold their ground 
so long among the generations of subtle 
theologians who sat before them. The 
Guilford Puritan has lost none of his apti- 
tude in quoting Scripture, and has not yet 
forgotten the sterner usages of the “ cho- 
sen people.” The present generation of 
Leetes can remember when the _ house- 
mother put tansy into the pancakes on 
every Fast Day. 

The native vigor of the Leete blood has 
been perhaps too content to expend itself 
within the familiar limits of the Guilford 
fields? A great-grandson of the Governor 
broke the unwritten laws of the family by 
graduating from Yale in 1733, and was 
preserved in solitary honor in the family 
tradition as “Scholar Leete” until 1839, 
when he had a successor. But the Leetes, 
Dudleys, Chittendens, e¢ a/. have often 
studied in a larger university than that of 
Yale. Gray would have had no difficulty 
in finding his “ mute, inglorious Milton” 
in Guilford, for everybody in Guilford 
knows that he lives among them and that 
his name is Leete. And they are all “ vil- 
lage Hampdens.” ‘The fine old magis- 
terial spirit of the governor has lost noth- 
ing in distilling through the generations. 
The ancestral mantle recently rested fitly 
and worthily upon the shoulders of one 


intercession with Mr. Jordan in England, Sept. 12, 
1666. The loving pair were united in 1669. It 
is said that the Connecticut charter was concealed 
in the house of this son, Andrew Leete, during 
Andros’s rule, and that Captain Seward, at the 
head of the Guilford militia, ran out of town the 
men who came to look for the charter. 

2 Lyman Beecher tells, again, of the pleasure 
which General Ward’s mother, a monument of 
the days when “ Mr.”’ meant something, freely ex- 
pressed at seeing a Leete robed in velvet. Soon 
after, noticing a person of quite a different family 
clad in the same material, Mrs. Ward exclaimed, 
“High times! High times, when the common- 
alty dress in velvet!” 
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who was an elder in his family and in the 
community. Foremost in every good word 
and work, guided by the experience of a 
long and honored life, he was accustomed 
to hold the helm in both Church and town, 
and to hold it hard. Once upon a stormy 
winter day in his declining years, the 
brethren, in session assembled, wrangled 
fruitlessly until the hastening shades ad- 
monished the venerable Nestor of chores 
undone and of the long road to Leete’s 
Island. He was not wont to leave the 
decision entirely to others, but stern ne- 
cessity seemed to rest upon him. Slowly 
making his way towards the door, he 
dropped the dilatory words in tones even 
more measured than his pace: “ Well, 
brethren, the hour is late, and I can stay 
no longer. I leave you to decide the mat- 
ter, and I shall be ready to abide by the 
determination which you may make” — 
here he reached the door, turned, half los- 
ing his breath as the possible consequences 
of his last rash words fully dawned upon his 
imagination, and directed through the clos- 
ing door at the waiting brethren the saving 
clause — “ provided it’s judicious.” 

Although distinctive family traits have 
been so clear cut and family rivalries so 
keen, Guilford society has been such a 
microcosm by itself that the whole com- 
munity is one great family of cousins. The 
element of non-English blood is, and al- 
ways has been, inconsiderable in quantity. 
Every one knows that his own ancestral 
folklore is handed down by his neighbors’ 
firesides from father to son, as Homer’s 
poems used to be among the well-greaved 
Acheans. The town has two centuries 
stuffed with traditions, many grave, others 
gay, and some indescribable. Guilford 
chuckles yet over the memory of one of 
the Scrantons, a male Partington, who 
inquired at the village lawyer’s hoyse for 
“the Judge of Reprobates”; who said 
that his son-in-law, a comb-maker, was 
sure of business “as long as oxen wore 
combs, and women wore horns”’ ; and who 
asserted that his son, a missionary, had 
“gone to preach the benighted gospel to 
the everlastin’ heathen.” 

Guilford imperturbability finds an ex- 
cellent representative in Parson Brainerd 
(1800-1806), who, at a funeral in the 
remote fastnesses of Moose Hill, was in 
the midst of a prayer, when the floor gave 
way. Clergyman, corpse, and mourners 


went straightway into the cellar. Clam- 
bering out of the ruins, Mr. Brainerd tar- 
ried not for fright nor bruises, but quietly 
remarked, “ Brethren, we will now resume 
our petition,” — and he resumed.’ 

Wherever the sturdy English character 
has been an undisturbed inheritance, one 
expects to find quaint words and names, 
and the expectation is not disappointed 
in Guilford. Where else, outside of the 
dictionary, will the Yankee of the nine- 
teenth century hear his own kind asking 
for a “cogue”? I doubt if even the 
Century Dictionary has heard of “ Forté- 
nor,” or “ Fortinor,” but Guilford knows 
that this is a condensed form of “For 
aught I know.” ‘That the fathers should 
bestow such names upon their farms as 
* Birchin,” “ Littleworth,” “ Hungry Hill,” 
and “Clapboard Hill,” and should call 
the North Guilford allotments ‘ Cohabit” 
or “ Cohabitation-land,” argues naught but 
the usual homely English imagination ; but 
out of what Rabelaisian stores did they 
draw the name of “ Pantapound” for a 
piece of forest? Two other words may 
be heard in Guilford mouths, which are 
too full of expressive meaning to be long 
confined within such narrow territorial 
limits. If one is a “ gormuc,” is there any 
hope for his salvation? And did not that 
sententious soul render a real service to 
humanity, who answered the inquiry about 
the uncanny nocturnal voices from the 
summer woods, with “It’s only a Pom- 
poddler”? Only the author of the im- 
mortal Jabberwock has equalled this. 

The years that lie between the middle 
of the eighteenth century and the middle 
of the nineteenth, seem to constitute a 
Renaissance era in the history of Guilford’s 
mind. The period is the time of the Union 
Library’s activity and usefulness. It begins 
with Jared Eliot and the Johnsons ; it ends 
with Fitz-Greene Halleck, George Hill, 
Charles Wyllys Elliott, and W. H. H. Mur- 
ray. 


1 A Madison (East Guilford) minister, Rev. 
Samuel Fiske (well known in recent war times by 
his pseudonym, “Dunn Browne”) caught the 
shrewd humor of his people exactly, in his famous 
prayer, — That the Lord would bless the congre- 
gation assembled, and the portion of it which was 
on the way to church, and those who were at home 
getting ready to come; and that, in His infinite 
patience, He would grant the benediction to those 
who reached the house of God just in time for 
that. 
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During the Revolutionary epoch Guil- 
ford was represented in the councils of the 
infant nation by William Samuel Johnson, to 
whom Guilford has a partial claim at least, 
and by Abraham Baldwin of Georgia, one 
of the earliest of carpet-baggers, as he is 
one of the most eminent. Going from 
North Guilford and Yale College into the 
Continental army, he became a Georgia 
lawyer, founder of the State University, 
member of the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion, of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, and finally of the United States 
Senate, dying in that office in 1807.’ 

After Oct. 12, 1775, the little Lyman 
Beecher was developing bone and sinew 
on his uncle Lot Benton’s North Guilford 
farm, and making love to neighbor Foote’s 
daughter, Roxana. Dr. Beecher after- 
wards testified that it was his uncle’s fear- 
fully and wonderfully home-made plough 
that drove him off to Yale College. 

David Dudley Field followed close after 
Lyman Beecher in graduating from the 
paternal farm in East Guilford into Yale 
College, and with the opening decades of 
the present century, he began to train that 
renowned company of “ Field boys” who 
have for so long been national property. 

During the same years the régime of 
“Gen. Andrew Ward and Dea. Burgess” 
ended and, after a short interval, the house 
of the Griffings, scholars, merchants, rail- 
way pioneers, ruled in their room. Timothy 
Dwight, president of Yale College, visited 
Guilford, in 1800, and described it in his 
itinerary as though it were a veritable Eden 
of orthodoxy and federalism? “ The peo- 
ple,” he concludes, “have retained, more 
than most others in this state, the ancient 
manners of the New England colonists.” 

It was in this fortunate age that Guilford 
blood, sea, earth, and air, all conspired to 
evolve a poet, the gentle inheritor of Guil- 
ford’s most refined traditions, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. Mary Eliot, Halleck’s mother, 
was fourth in descent from the famous 
John. His father, Israel Halleck, an active 
Tory partisan during the Revolution, trans- 
mitted to his son not only strongly conserv- 
ative and monarchical sympathies, but also 

1 “ His sister, Ruth Baldwin, was the wife of 
Joel Barlow, and is said to have spent three months 
in learning to be graceful, so as to be presented at 
the court of Napoleon; but this is a playful North 
Guilford thrust at the nice scrupulosity of French 
manners.” — H. P. ROBINSON. 

2 Dwight’s 7ravels, II. 514. 
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an instinctive elegance of manners which 
always gave the poet, in youth and in old 
age, a bearing unfamiliar to the rude 
democracy in which he lived! Robert 
Sedgwick said to him, “ You are not from 
New England?” “TI certainly am,” re- 
plied Halleck, “I am from Connecticut.” 
“Ts it possible !”’ exclaimed Mr. Sedgwick. 
“Well, you are the only New Englander 
that I ever saw in whom the tokens of his 
origin were not as plain as the mark set 
upon the forehead of Cain.” * Fitz-Greene 
Halleck was born in 1790, in time to feel 
the force of the contest between aristocratic 
federalism and insurgent democracy. It 
is said that he was the favorite pupil of 
Master Samuel Johnson of he Guilford 
Johnson blood, a teacher who would be 
likely to write in characters deep and large 
upon the boy’s impressionable imagination. 
Johnson was a real “ Blue Light Federalist,” 
such as could be found only in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Delaware. “ One 
sultry, hot day in politics, when the country 
was going to rack and ruin, he set the 
urchins this copy, ‘ Demons, demagogues, 
democrats, and devils.’”* Perhaps Hal- 
leck copied from that text; ateall events 
in later years he sympathized with its 
moral. ‘The feeling that moved him to 
march indignantly out of the hall in the 
midst of Thackeray’s lecture on George IV. 
as a protest against the speaker’s ridicule 
of “the first gentleman in Europe,” was 
no cockney affectation ; it was the poet’s 
native chivalry and old-school gentility. 
Halleck was a child of the Puritans and 
was no stranger to democratic instincts. 
Burns was his inspiration, and the glowing 
enthusiasm of his “ Marco Bozzaris” has 
transformed, for a moment at least, every 
declaiming urchin into a martyr for liberty ; 
but Halleck’s democracy was the elegant 
democracy of the eighteenth century salon, 
which felt more at home with a monarch 
than with a Jacobin. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to refer his democracy 
back five hundred years farther, to the 


1 Father and son were less happy in the taste 
which each, in declining years, displayed for liquid 
stimulants. It is said that Israel Halleck called 
the bottle in which he carried his destroyer, 
“ Jeroboam,” because “ Jeroboam made Israel to 
sin.” It is also alleged that “ Jeroboam” is still 
preserved in Guilford as a relic. 

2 W. C. Bryant, Prose Writings, I. 374. 

8 H. P. Robinson, Country Sketches, No. 10, 
New Haven (Weekly) Palladium, Jan. 15, 1880. 
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thirteenth century, to the democracy of 
Simon De Montfort, of Stephen Langton, 
and of the Franciscan friars. As Bayard 
Taylor said at the dedication of the Hal- 
leck monument in Guilford, July 8, 1869, 
“He was a sudden reappearance of an 
original type after a long course of varia- 
tion. He was congenitally monarchical, 
feudal, knightly, catholic, and medizval ; 
but above all £nigh7/y.” 

It was an untoward fate that condemned 
this urbane courtier and classic satirist, this 
poet hungering for melody and athirst for 
beauty, to spend his earlier life in computing 
the profits of an Astor, and his later life in 
poverty among the shrewd farmers of his 
native town, to whom both the virtues and 
vices of the lonely old Maker were partly 
unintelligible. Lowell painted Halleck’s 
likeness in the Fadle for Critics : — 


“In his verse a clear glimpse you will frequently 

find, 

If not of a great, of a fortunate mind, 

Which contrives to be true to its natural loves 

In a world of back offices, ledgers, and stoves. 

When his heart breaks away from the brokers 
and banks, 

And kneels in its own private shrine to give 
thank’, 

There’s a genial manliness in him that earns 

Our sincerest respect (read, for instance, his 
* Burns’), 

And we can’t but regret—seek excuse where 
we may — 

That so much of a man has been peddled away.” 


The richer currents of that intellectual 
life which Halleck did so much to quicken 
in this country, and also of that commercial 
life which overwhelmed and obscured his 
genius, brought rejuvenation to the heart 
of Guilford village. For the social circu- 
lation revolved around and through the 
Green, and the Green was, about 1810, 
the very token of death and desolation. 
Cut by cross-roads, and marred by un- 
kempt cemeteries, it was the daily lounging- 
place of the village herds, and “at night, 
when the sun set, the cows lowed, the geese 
screeched, and the swine lay off in sonorous 
sleep. Smartweed and milkweed had their 
rights there, and the scraggy sides of pop- 
lars and willows were polished by the 
scrawny hides of itching cattle. The gouty 
land rose up in humps and knolls, and the 
water, oozing out, formed natural cisterns, 
partly drained off by those camp followers, 
the hogs and cows. At the upper end 
stood the already aged Town House, and 


the academy’ where Mistress Halleck, the 
poet’s mother, once wielded the ferule.” 
There was the whipping-post, too, for 
larger children. The First Church edifice, 
built in 1712, the successor of the earliest 
stone structure, reared in air its steeple, 
bell, and clock, all three dating from 1726, 
or thereabouts. The clock was the con- 
tribution of Ebenezer Parmelee, a Guilford 
mechanic ; and Guilford wants to think it 
“the oldest town clock in New England, 
if not in the country.” To the eastward, 
behind its guard of poplars and amid its 
company of gravestones, stood the wooden 
Episcopal Church, dating from the days 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

Down into these old bottles came the 
new wine of the generation of the steam- 
boat, railway, and telegraph ; and the old 
bottles vanished. The cemeteries were 
first disused and then removed. Between 
1824 and 1830, the ponds, the hillocks, 
the roads, and swine disappeared. Elms 
replaced the poplars. In the latter year 
the First Church departed, too, and a new 
structure faced the Green upon the north. 
On the new steeple the cherished ancient 
clock still lifts up its hands to show the 
flight of time, though it must be confessed 
that, if those hands tell the truth, time 
creeps more often than it flies. But this 
is treason. If any town clock among us 
has a better right than this one of Guilford 
to take its ease, let z# hold up its hands 
forthwith, or forever after hold its peace. 

In the same year of 1830, the Academy 
and the antediluvian Town Hall were 
whisked away to the rear of the new First 
Church, where they still stand ; and eight 
years later the Episcopal Church, last of 
all, took up its line of march from the 
Green, and left it to the trees and birds 
and children. More and more fit for the 
beautiful occupancy of tree and bird and 
child the Green has become with every 
year, thanks, it must be admitted, to the 
loving care of the women of Guilford rather 
than of the men. 

Two hundred and twenty years after 
twenty-five members of the original Guil- 


1 Dwight says that four schoolhouses stood on 
the Green in 1800, 

2 In 1741 the town-meeting resolved that 
Ebenezer Parmelee should be excused from serving 
in any town-office so long as he would take care 
of the clock “ which is sett up in the steeple of ye 
Ist Society.” 
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ford company signed a Plantation Covenant 
on shipboard, twenty-five citizens of mod- 
ern Guilford signed a covenant to contribute 
one dollar apiece, in order that the grass 
upon the Green might be removed by the 
merry .haymaker with his scythe, and not 
by the vagrant cow. ‘The heart of Guil- 
ford is now free and clean, an enticing 
realm of summer verdure and _ foliage. 
Along its leafy avenues the eye roves, to 
rest upon the motionless soldier’s figure at 
the distant centre, mute, yet eloquent of a 
highest duty nobly done. Around these 
fair embodiments of the good and the 
beautiful, four churches, framed amidst in- 
terlacing branches of the elms, bear witness 
to eternal truth. 

The Guilford Renaissance not only swept 
the old Academy from the Green: it also 
revived the ambitions of 1654-9. ‘The 
liberality of the Griffing family erected un- 
der “ Ephraim’s Rocks” a new academy, 
‘called the Guilford Institute, endowed and 
incorporated in 1854, “‘ for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining a school in 
said Guilford of a higher order than the 
‘district or common school.” The deed 
given by the donor, Mrs. Griffing, to the 
trustees bears curious witness to the Guil- 
ford sentiment of loyalty to the old “ estab- 
lished order”: “My wish is that they 
[z.e. the trustees] should be of the de- 
nomination to which I belong, to wit, of 
the Congregational order and of that class 
designated and known at the present day 
as Orthodox or Trinitarian, of which the 
pastor of the First Church in Guilford shall 
always be one, should he hold such relig- 
ious views or belief.” The Guilford In- 
stitute, thus sponsored by the church of 
Whitfield, has proved in every way worthy 
of its high calling and of its august lineage. 

Here was formed the Clionian Society 
among the promising youth of the town, 
and here was issued Zhe Clonian Banner, 
Guilford’s first paper. Here came the 
Murray brothers, Chauncy and William 
H. H.; and any number of middle-aged 
Guilford folks will relate tales of “ Bill” 
Murray’s youthful exploits. Within the 
one-hundred-and-fifty-year-old ruin of a 
town house the Clionian Society held its 
Friday night sessions, and here the Mur- 
ray imagination learned to use its mighty 
wings. 


“Up the rickety stairway came young men and 
maidens and ‘papered’ the rude chamber with 
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smiles and cheers; and small boys, kept in train- 
ing for the perpetuation of the institution, dangled 
their legs from the high, hard benches. . . . To 
find its own rummaging boys growing up into ora- 
tors and poets delighted the village; and when a 
youth familiarly observed conducting the family 
hay-cart and exhorting the family oxen, stepped 
under the Clionian chandelier and drew out his 
kerchief and his oration neatly tied with a ribbon, 
it was a sight at which the town ‘rose’ in the 
dust kicked up by the gallery gods.” 4 


The dynastic rule of the First Congre- 
gational Church has not been allowed to 
flourish unchallenged. Halleck may well 
have had his native town in mind when he 
described Connecticut as a land 


“. .. where none kneel save when to Heaven 
they pray, 
Nor even then unless in their own way.” 


At the expiration of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ecclesiastical differences in the “estab- 
lished order’’ were mostly forgotten and 
forgiven, and the Puritan and Episcopal 
churches virtually divided the village be- 
tween them. During the first half of the 
present century, Baptist,? Methodist,’ and 
Roman Catholic* established themselves, 
at the inevitable cost of some individual 
resentment against the unassailable pres- 
tige of the ancient organization.’ Congre- 
gational Guilford marched on unheeding. 
But when the proposition of freedom for 
the slave engaged the energies of the 
independent Guilford mind, the Puritan 
spirit and fiery fervor were fully aroused. 
The pillars of the “established order” 
rocked violently together, and the vener- 
able temple was rent in twain. Even the 
Bunsbys felt the elemental commotion and 
the tongues of inspiration resting on their 
heads. “Brethren,” said one individual 
at the close of a long and wearisome wran- 
gle, “I hoped we could agree in this mat- 
ter, but, if we can’t, why, then we can’t.” 
With this, his first and last utterance, he 
forever held his peace. 

All Guilford will now be glad to remem- 


1 H. P. Robinson. 

2 1808. 3 1837-8. 4 1854. 

5 Some little remembrance of this sort occa- 
sioned a ludicrous incident at the recent quarter- 
millennial celebration. It is reported that the 
Methodist minister, undoubtedly somewhat wearied 
by the iteration of the names of Whitfield, Eliot, 
Ruggles, Baldwin, e¢ a/., and by the seeming his- 
torical omnipresence of the Pilgrim church, began 
his prayer with these words of comfort: “O Lord, 
there hasn’t been much said here about us Metho- 
dists, but, O Lord, Thou knowest.” 
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ber that at a time when the citizens of 
Canterbury were filling Miss Crandall’s 
well with filth, and when the proposal to 
establish a negro school in New Haven 
turned a city meeting into a crazy mob, 
there were some righteous men in Guilford 
who dared to speak and work for the 
liberty of the oppressed, and who would 
not be silent. It is believed that the Rev. 
Mr. Hawley, father of Senator Hawley, 
delivered the first abolitionist address in 
Guilford,’ at a date now unknown. By 
1840 a large minority of the First Church 
were pronounced anti-slavery advocates. 
The pastor himself, the Rev. Aaron Dutton 
(1806-1842) was in sympathy with their 
views, although the Southern temperature 
in certain influential and wealthy families 
prevented him from openly taking sides, 
except by including “all who are op- 
pressed ” in his public petitions. But even 
this was too much, and, in 1842, Mr. Dut- 
ton had to go. Under the direction of 
the same pro-slavery parishioners, the 
majority of the brethren kept the mouth 
of the church shut and sealed upon the 
question which their neighbors were most 
anxious to discuss both as citizens and as 
Christians. This gagging of pulpit and 
pew alike was only the common practice 
of our Northern churches — may God for- 
give us for it !— but the resolute Guilford 
farmers would not be coerced. One hun- 
dred and twenty-three members (nearly 
half) of the First Church seceded in the 
cause of anti-slavery and of free speech, 
and established, Nov. 23, 1843, the Third 
Congregational Church in Guilford, a 
church that did not shrink from the name 
of “Abolition” Church. Inasmuch as 
within twenty years the First Church and 
its outspoken daughter were ranged side 
by side and heart by heart in the war for 
the Union, it would seem as though all the 


1 [| follow here the able discourse preached upon 
the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Third Congregational Church in Guilford by the 
present pastor, Rev. G, W. Banks. 
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old causes of bitterness should have beer 
buried in the graves of the sixty-two sol- 
diers who form Guilford’s Roll of Honor." 
The “ Abolition”? Church could afford to 
be magnanimous, since its cause triumphed 
so gloriously. Old things have passed 
away, all things ought to have been made: 
new. Ecclesiastical differences are as te- 
nacious of existence as the Guilford Town 
House, and difference and Town House 
both survive, though both are out of date. 
The next Guilford renaissance should sweep 
them both away. 

For Guilford’s spirit contains the promise 
yet of many renewals. The old town is 
healthy at the core. Its ancient families 
are neither extinct nor in the West. Gov- 
ernor Leete, William Chittenden, Dr. Ros- 
siter, and the rest still walk the streets. 
Let those who dream of an Irish or a 
French-Canadian New England refresh 
their souls by seeking out the still unblem- 
ished springs of Yankee power in towns. 
like Guilford, where the factory and the 
railway are not the only means of life. 
From the unbounded receptivity, the keen 
criticism, the elusive humor, the cautious 
judgment, the stubborn determination, and 
the homely economy of their country cous- 
ins they will learn more about the inde- 
structibility of English supremacy than 
from many volumes of statistics. Admira- 
tion will succeed to knowledge, and if they 
unwisely or unavoidably stray back again 
to the unquiet urban life, they will find 
themselves repeating, as I do, the affec- 
tionate phrase of Abraham Bradley’s old- 
fashioned Muse : — 


“Yet oft I think of Guilford with delight, 
And feel full halfway there while this I write.” 


1 Guilford and its descendant, Madison, to- 
gether sent 433 soldiers into the army and incurred 
public debts amounting to about $30,000 in the 
same cause. In this connection also it may be 
remembered that Daniel Hand, the wealthy pro- 
moter of religious and educational work among 
the negroes, belongs to both Guilford and Madi- 
son, 




















AN OLD, OLD-FASHIONED FLOWER. 
By Julia Anna Wolcott. 
To J. G. W. 


Wrrt# gift of blossoms sweet and gay, 
Dear Poet, I would mark the day 
When you were sent the earth to cheer; 
Yet feel who dwells near Nature’s heart 
The flowers that bloom through human art, 
Than those God-given, would hold less dear. 


But when without I turn my eye, 
The naked branches ’gainst the sky, 
And fallen leaves that heap the ground, 
Tell me that in no sheltered nook 
By woodland path, or meadow brook, 
Is there one blossom to be found. 


And vainly too, within my mind, 

I look some flower of thought to find 
So newly bright, so freshly sweet, 

That each word-petal seems to bear 

A message rich, and fine, and rare — 
An offering for a Poet meet: 


So send I— I’ve naught else —a flower 

That blooms as free when field and bower 
No longer bee and blossom know, 

As when, to tunes the blithe birds sing, 

"Mong troops of flowers that dance and swing, 
The summer breezes come and go. 


An old, old-fashioned flower whose seed 

The Angels —’tis their sweetest deed — 
Once scattered earthward from above; 

And rooting in men’s hearts it grew, 

And blossoms still, the whole year through, — 
The old, old-fashioned flower of Love. 











ON TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ. 


By Mary 


into a wealthy neighborhood and 

put up a sign ‘Doctor of Chil- 
dren’s Reading’; suppose that he should 
be called into service to prescribe a book 
every time Betty became _ sentimental, 
Harry dishonorable, Kate slothful, or Nancy 
angry ; suppose he should succeed so well 
that a large professional corps of such 
doctors should find employment ;— what 
would come of it?” 

I was reading from a recent number of 
one of the magazines, about “A New Pro- 
fessorship.” 

“Tf a book, like a dose of oil, or a liver 
pill, could be taken at a gulp,” said my 
smiling auditor, “or if in each specific 
case a book could be found whose value 
lay entirely within its own covers and not 
in its relation to other books and in the 
study and discussion of its subject-matter, 
it might do.” 

“ Highly gifted but unemployed people,” 
such as our author speaks of, are, no doubt, 
very numerous. The head official of any 
large public institution can cite a great 
number of instances where highly gifted 
people who have never done anything are 
willing to accept offices which pay well, 
but require neither past experience nor 
future hard work. But it is a hard and 
simple fact that such people have not, and 
cannot have, “the judgment necessary to 
choose wisely what children should read.” 
To do that requires years of hard labor 
such as the “unemployed” have never 
had, years of contact with and close study 
of the minds of children, years of read- 
ing and experiment; and it requires a 
knowledge of the philosophy underlying 
the relation of reading to a child’s growth, 
its organic relation to the whole of the 
child’s life, and not to one mood of its life. 

I will not deny the medicinal value of 
reading for children, nor that the science is 
one requiring the skill of a specialist, nor 
will I deny that there are few competent 
“professors” in that line. Even the school 
superintendent, who is supposed to know 
the most about it, is very humble in his 
pretensions to a scientific knowledge of 


"Gino a a learned man should go 


E. Burt. 


what particular piece of reading is best 
adapted to each condition of the child. 
As in music he cannot tell one note from 
another, and must rely on the teacher to 
adapt music to the pupil ; and as in draw- 
ing he must show good results through the 
teacher, whether or not he know a good 
picture from a poor one or a perspective 
drawing from an ornamental design ; so in 
reading must he take the opinion of the 
teacher and the result of the teacher’s 
experiments. 

In music and drawing he is assisted by 
specialists who educate the teachers and 
direct their work, and through whose con- 
clusions he can arrive at a correct phi- 
losophy of these and their relation to the 
child’s education. But in reading he is 
entirely at sea, and no one acknowledges 
it with more candor than himself. With- 
out experimental knowledge in primary 
and often in grammar grades, relying on 
the experiments of inexperienced young 
teachers, themselves unacquainted with the 
laws of psychology, overtaxed with the 
details of office duties, and above all 
hemmed in by precedents and estab- 
lished errors, a superintendent thoroughly 
grounded in this subtle science would 
indeed be a marvel. If teachers were 
directed in reading, as they are in music 
and drawing, to teach the branch as if it 
were the science which it is, then would 
reading become to the child what drawing 
is to the young artist and what music is to 
the young composer. And here is where 
our “new professor” belongs, the new 
professor whom our friend, with more intui- 
tion than is given to the mass of humanity, 
has assigned to the office of a physician, 
—the medicinal value of reading being 
regarded by him as its chief value, the 
momentary expedient to ward off some- 
thing worse being the point of considera- 
tion rather than the constructive power to 
lead on to something better. 

The question of children’s reading is, 
to a vastly greater extent than most im- 
agine, in its relation to a very large num- 
ber of families, a question altogether of the 
schools. It is what is done for children 
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in the schools that largely determines 
whether they are going to read good books 
or whether they are going to read intelli- 
gently and with appetite whatever books 
they do read. 

The motive of the teacher in the presen- 
tation of reading decides her choice of 
material, and it decides, too, whether the 
reading shall prove to the child simply a 
medicine to tide over from one disease to 
another, or a healthful food helping his 
positive growth. Since reading has come 
to be set aside in favor of reading-dooks, it 
has almost become one of the world’s lost 
facts that reading came into being as an 
exposition of the life of the human race, 
and that the great motive in putting reading 
before children is that they may live over 
rapidly the life of mankind, that the wis- 
dom of the past, and the folly too, may 
serve as a guide pointing in the direction 
of what is best in the future. When the 
word-calling motive came in, when pro- 
nouncing, defining and spelling words and 
building sentences gained the ascendency 
over the shought-getting motive, when de- 
light in oratorical effects took the place of 
the pleasures of contemplation, it was 
natural that the philosophy of reading 
should be lost to sight. 

One may go into thousands of school- 
rooms in the cities, towns, and even rural 
districts of this country, to listen to the 
reading, with substantially the following 
results. He will be introduced to a prin- 
cipal by a superintendent who is proud of 
the schools; he is sure they are the best 
in all the country. The principal is proud 
of his particular school; he knows of no 
better reading in any other school; he 
introduces you to the teachers in the vari- 
ous rooms; and you sit through several 
reading lessons. Here is a well-disciplined 
primary room. ‘The children are quiet ; 
those at the desks are writing. There is 
a class of twenty children on the floor. 
They spell, pronounce, and define words, 
perhaps, as a part of the “word-getting” 
motive. Then they open their books and 
begin to read. Here is the lesson : — 


“PRACTICE IN RAPID RECOGNITION. 


“ My sled is lost. Frank likes his big rabbit the 
best. Is the egg broken? 

“The sun has set, and the moon is up. I let my 
cup drop into the well. 

“ Pick up the pin, and stick it in my dress. The 
fox has sharp eyes.” 


Some of the children “read well” ; in 
other words, they pronounce correctly and 
emphasize the right phrases. Others are 
not so expert. ‘They are told to “ bring 
out the meaning.” Perhaps they are ques- 
tioned as to the “meaning,” until they 
know what it is, and where to “put the 
stress,” and how to pronounce correctly. 
To make assurance doubly sure, perhaps 
the teacher will have the child close the 
book and reproduce in his own language 
the thought (?) in the lesson. ‘This is not 
an uncommon method. She will dismiss 
the class in triumph; the principal will 
commend her; the superintendent will 
congratulate himself once more on having 
so live a teacher and schools in such good 
condition. But being a fellow of the craft, 
with an eye to bottom principles, the vis- 
itor turns to ask the teacher what motive 
she had in giving the lesson. She, referring 
to the heading of the lesson, “ Rapid 
Recognition” (of words), would, in a 
hundred cases out of a hundred, reply 
that her motive was to have the child read 
distinctly, pronounce correctly, spell, de- 
fine, emphasize properly. Like the beauty 
which is only “skin-deep,” her motive is 
only “word-deep.” Indeed, she had no 
conscious motive until questioned. The 
lesson itself is worse than motiveless. 

This, I say, is a type of the reading in 
thousands of schools all over our country. 
And there are educators who bring ar- 
guments to show that the word-getting 
motive is sufficient, that a child need but 
learn the symbol, need but learn to recog- 
nize the printed word, and he will go on 
and do the rest for himself. I have fol- 
lowed up this educational delusion for 
twenty years to find out whether the word- 
getting is all-sufficient, whether “ going 
through ” half a dozen “readers” secures 
to the child the best thought in the printed 
page, whether it ushers him into indepen- 
dent thinking, whether he utilizes the 
word-getting accomplishment toward after- 
growth, mental or moral. I have taken 
my illustration from the primary class. I 
could go on through every class and show 
in all the prevalence of the vicious system. 

Professor Swing says: “A man may be 
a fool in many languages. He may say 
‘yellow dog’ in twenty different tongues, 
and yet he has said nothing but ‘ yellow 
dog.’” It is equally true that a man may 
be a fool in one language ; he may say 
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“yellow dog” in English, and yet he has 
said nothing but “ yellow dog.” The word- 
getting motive in reading in any language 
does little more for a person than make 
him a fool in that language. There is in 
it no uplift for the head and heart. 

In contrast with this motiveless reading 
let me exhibit certain “plans for reading 
lessons,” plans which have been success- 
fully carried out. A young teacher in the 
- lowest primary grade, — and with this I 
wish to begin, — whose “ plan” says that 
her “ motive in giving this lesson is to cul- 
tivate the imagination of the child, make 
him acquainted with permanent literature, 
and present for his reflection a picture of 
contentment,” selects a study from Horace 
and from Aésop, “The country mouse and 
the city mouse.” The children have been 
studying real mice ; they have had a nest 
of the little creatures to observe, and have 
been “ writing little stories” about them on 
the blackboard, giving their own observa- 
tions. Perhaps they have never seen the 
words until placed in script before them. 
The word is naturally associated with the 
object, and the word-getting is the small- 
est motive that comes into the lesson, in- 
stead of being the end and aim of the lesson. 
Now the teacher seeks to throw a garb of 
poetry, of history, of moral beauty around 
the otherwise physical interest of the les- 
son, and she appeals to the classics. What 
points has she made that the word-getting 
system never dreamed of ? Many. She 
has added to the three motives given in 
her plan all the motives in the word-get- 
ting system ; she has led her pupil to sym- 
pathize with the thought of another people 
in another age; she has introduced the 
child to three periods of the world’s his- 
tory,— our own times, the time of Horace, 
_and the age of A’sop; she has shown the 
child the growth of a thought; and she 
has presented a moral problem for his 
consideration. 

Another “ plan,” from a young teacher 
of fine literary taste, shows that she has 
been teaching germination, in botany. She 
will follow it by the myth of Proserpine, 
the story of Anemone from Ovid, the 
Sleeping Beauty from the early German 
stories, and the stories of the Five Peas 
from Hans Andersen. She gives as her 
motives, first, “to show how the world’s 
thought has progressed through the ages ”’ ; 
second, “to advance the study of botany” ; 
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third, “to lead the child to discover the 
moral points in the stories.”” All this she 
carried out in her teaching, and more that 
she was not conscious of. 

Another young teacher, doing work in 
much the same line of literature, gives as 
her motives: “I wish to train the children 
to recognize a gradual growth from ancient 
to modern thought, to present the poeti- 
cal side of nature, to give broad ideas of 
human progress, and encourage research 
by an interest aroused through the stories ; 
at the same time, incidentally, giving in- 
sight into the life and habits of ancient 
peoples.” 

Another “plan” reads: “I teach this 
lesson to cultivate a consideration of ethi- 
cal phases of history and stimulate a taste 
for good reading”; and another: “ My 
motive is to show the growth of thought 
in the world by comparing the myth- 
maker’s thought of spring with the idea 
of spring at the present day; to lead the 
pupils to see that in all ages people have 
sought after the truth, and so awaken in 
them a love -for all mankind.” Here the 
teacher has touched the keynote of the 
philosophy of children’s reading, the mo- 
tive which recognizes the relation of read- 
ing to the child’s character, the up-building 
relation instead of the medicinal relation. 
“Morality is a matter of slow growth,” 
says Herbert Spencer; and it is not the 
book which puts a child into a spasmodic 
sympathy with the good which develops 
his morality, but the line of books or top- 
ics which leads him to live in conscious 
recognition of the progress of mankind and 
a continuous desire to further that progress. 

A teacher in an upper grammar grade 
has been reading with the children Church’s 
Stories from Livy, to get an outline knowl- 
edge of the events leading up to Cesar, 
after which he plans to read Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cesarwith them. His plan reads: 
“I teach this drama to lead my pupils to 
appreciate good literature ; to lead them 
to weigh human nature and search for the 
motives which have moved mankind; to 
show them the connection between one 
age and another by applying these prin- 
ciples to the study of the history of our 
own country ; to inculcate patriotism, with- 
out superimposing it; and _ incidentally 
to familiarize them with common words, 
phrases, and allusions.” A teacher in a 
lower grammar grade writes: “ My gen- 
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eral subject is American Literature ; my 
special subject the Hiawatha of Long- 
fellow. The children will have for their 
next lesson a continuation of the subject 
already begun — Canto II., ‘The Four 
Winds.’ They will compare Longfellow’s 
legend of the winds with Homer’s and 
Virgil’s, so that they may group three 
great writers with three great ages.” ‘This 
teacher proceeds to give as motives: “ to 
arouse the imagination of the child so that 
he may find in nature that which is per- 
sonified in the poem ; to develop morality 
through contemplation of the beautiful in 
nature ; to cultivate a taste for fine litera- 
ture.’ Among other motives which I find 
in these teachers’ plans, — for I am copy- 
ing them from original manuscripts which 
represent faithful and successful work, — 
are: “to give my pupils a vivid picture of 
those times”; “to make the child’s life 
endurable ” ; “to lead the child to distin- 
guish between truth and _ superstition ” ; 
“to teach the Infinite care and protection 
through man’s humanity to man” (this 
lesson, Whittier’s Zhree Bells); “to 
strengthen the child’s memory by teach- 
ing him to group his facts”; “to teach 
the child to see the characters of different 
peoples through their literatures”; ‘to 
teach the child to sympathize with begin- 
nings in good directions”; “to lead the 
child by means of pictures to discover the 
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laws of art, and then the laws of literary 
art,—to enable him to apply them so 
that he will be able to judge of the worth 
of a literary production”; “to lead the 
children to see a climax in history” ; “ to 
show how geographical conditions produce 
certain effects in thought”; “to present 
a problem in justice.” 

It is needless to say that the young 
people employed in giving these lessons 
have not come to their conclusions through 
the word-getting system, nor have they 
come to a knowledge of reading through 
the word-calling method, nor have they 
had a “new professor” to “ administer ”’ 
reading to them when “slothful, senti- 
mental, angry, or dishonorable.” I think 
that children learning to read so will never 
find reading a burden, and never need to 
take it as a medicine. 

Our friend must not be discouraged. 
As he studies more and more into the 
philosophy of the ‘new profession,” he 
will call for reform with a voice ever more 
and more urgent, directed alike to families 
and to the schools, and he will find many 
teachers at least ready for the change ; 
forfthere is nothing more deadening to a 
teacher’s sensibilities, more corrupting to 
her own thought, more destructive of her 
powers, than the work of imposing on 
young children, through a_ motiveless 
method, a poor, low quality of thought. 


TO REMEMBRANCE. 


By Jule M. Lippmann. 


WHEN fate doth frown and friends be few; 
When winds blow chill and storms do stew; 
When skies be black instead of blue: 
Then bid remembrance —tricksy shrew — 
Come sup a stoup of wine with you. 

Tis fine, this wine 

That she doth brew ; 
It hath sweet taste and rosy hue. 


But let the world wag well; your skies 
Be blue as are a wench’s eyes ; 
Let frowning fate smile kindly-wise, 
And enemies feign friends’ disguise : 
Remembrance’ cup you then despise. 
Alack ! ’tis black, — 
Regret and sighs 
Like bubbles to its brim uprise. 
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UP THE RHINE. 


By Clinton Scollard. 





; And with a myriad glancing amber fires 
ee Gladdened the rippling Rhine. 


Foamed the green water round our cleaving 


prow 
As on the morn when Argo sailed from 
Greece, 


With godlike Jason, faithful to his vow 
To find the Golden Fleece. 


Seaward long barques went swiftly journeying, 
Weighted with wealth of traffic for far 
shores ; 
And skiffs swept by like birds of buoyant wing, 
And boats with idle oars. 


| Clad in gay panoply of leaf and flower, 
Fair hills uprose in graceful, glade-cleft 
swells, 
Until we saw in castled splendor tower 
The heights of Drachenfels. 


And so while morning broadened, and the day 
Grew white with noontide heat, we glided 
on ; 





And still above our mountain-compassed way 
The regal sun outshone. 


Ere all the hours of afternoon were told, 


We passed the mighty Rhinefels’ ruined 
walls, 


The Spires of Cologne. 
HE sun rose high above the 
double spires 


That at their feet see calm 
Cologne recline, 


The Lorlei Rock. 
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Saw Falkenburg’s stern turrets gray and 
old, 
And Sonnach’s stately halls. 






























And then, as rays of damask rent the west, 
Where Bingen’s chimneys meet the Ger- 
man skies, 
We saw above the river’s darkening breast 
The lonely Mouse-tower rise. 


Dusk spread her purple pinions. Vague 
and dim 
The landscape slumbered in a hush pro- 
found ; 
And o’er the hill-tops at the horizon’s rim, 
The moon peeped, clear and round. 





And like a dream of some Arabian night, 
On up the path the lucent moonbeams 
made, 
We sailed into a lustrous land of light 
Out of a land of shade. 





From dawn till darkness seemed the hours 
divine ; 
And haloed now by memory’s charméd 
haze, 
Forevermore for us that day will shine 
Among life’s golden days ! 


Stolzenfels. 
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THE SILVER GIRDLE. 


By Annie Eliot. 


hundred and fifty years ago could 

not pierce into the further corners of 
the low-raftered room, empty, save for a 
high bed whose lofty tester barely found 
accommodation beneath the roof, a deep, 
dark-colored oaken chest, within which a 
Ginevra might have wept unheard, and the 
slight figure of Devoted Dudley. Although 
the windows of the room looked to the 
west, where the sun had only just sunk 
beneath the horizon, and the crimson 
streaks were but beginning to fade into 
dusky purple, the pale radiance of a win- 
ter afternoon had nearly vanished, and but 
one or two feeble rays of light made their 
labyrinthine way through the small panes 
of glass, and fell upon the wondering eyes 
and startled fingers, hanging in breathless 
absorption over the oaken chest. 

The lid was thrown back, and there, in 
shimmering prominence, were touches of 
gold and silver thread and strange brillian- 
cies of foreign stuffs. From Devoted’s 
hands fell the draperies of an embroidered 
mantle, and deeper in the gloom gleamed 
a hint of a scarlet petticoat. A delicate 
perfume of musk floated up from the pro- 
tecting coverings of these dainty devices 
—da fragrance strangely at variance with 
the cold, unresponsive atmosphere of the 
unused bedchamber. Devoted Dudley 
gazed with a tremor of emotion such as 
her short life had never known at the 
treasures laid bare by the lifted oaken lid. 
Had she read the Arabian Nights she 
would have thought of Aladdin’s cave ; 
had her mind been fed on modern 
romance she would have fancied that 
she had found the lost treasures of for- 
gotten queens. Small Puritan maiden as 
she was, with no experience of a warmer, 
brighter, more sensuous existence than that 
of New England, she recognized that this 
was a tangible something from a world 
which only now and then sent distant 
echoes into her own, a world of which she 
knew only that it was to be deplored, and 
yet, and yet—and the chill of the room 
grew full of apprehension as she timidly 


[i early twilight of the winter of two 


shook the stiff brocade—it was beautiful, 
surely, alas! it was beautiful. 

Something slipped with ringing, metallic 
sound down to the bottom of the chest. 
She stooped and groped among the strange 
fabrics, the very touch of which was so 
different from her own warm homespun 
and linen apron. Her little cold hands 
reached something which tinkled again as 
she drew it up. It was something of silver 
workmanship, tarnished, it is true, black- 
ened here and there, but silver certainly, 
a long chainlike thing of which Devoted 
knew not distantly the use. But, destitute 
as she might be of training and experience, 
feminine intuition was as strong in the 
heart of the Puritan girl as in that of a 
court coquette across the water, and after 
a moment’s hesitancy she clasped the 
girdle about her waist, and the silver links 
slipped down on her sad-colored gown, 
making a band of incongruous ornament 
across its plainness. It was an inspiration. 
With a sudden impulse she ran to the win- 
dow and looked out over the barren land- 
scape. Beyond her stretched flat lines of 
forest, broken here and there by clear spaces 
of meadow. In the distance rose that dis- 
tinctive feature of a New England land- 
scape, a low wooded hill, its summit of 
dark green firs cutting the sky like the 
needle of an etcher. Over all lay the 
mantle of the unbroken snow. She bent 
her head to catch, if might be, the sound 
of her father’s return. He would come 
from the other side, where the wide stretch 
of the frozen Connecticut lay firm and 
quiet between its shores. But it was a 
silent as well as a cold and empty world 
that she looked out upon, and she flew 
back to the open chest. Quick! while 
there were yet a few rays of light and 
while her father yet delayed with other 
magistrates of the little settlement. She 
seized the scarlet petticoat, and dragging 
it from the depths of the chest, laid aside 
the girdle, and threw the scarlet stuff over 
her head. The stiff farthingale rustled, and 
the bodice was drawn with difficulty three- 
quarters around the childish waist. What 
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is this? thought Devoted, as she drew forth 
an imposing erection. But, still with sud- 
den womanly perception, the stately ruff 
was caught about her neck. Now, quick 
with the girdle ! and again its flat links fell 
over Devoted’s skirt, in accordance ‘now 
with its surroundings. She caught her 
breath with excitement; she knew that 
such delight was a sin. Had she not 
listened to sermons enough anent the 
tiring of the Egyptians and the foolishness 
of crisping-pins? Possibly the Devil him- 
self, no vague Principle of Evil to the youth 
of early New England, was even now rub- 
bing his hands at the sight of that long- 
forgotten ruff, part of his own special 
livery if one might believe all one heard ! 
Was not something moving there in the 
deep shadows of the great old-fashioned 
fireplace? Devoted paused, with her hand 
on her heart. Then, with a touch of that 
inherited and atmospheric good sense, 
which so often saved our forefathers from 
fanaticism, she said to herself, “ Methinks 
the Devil hath enough with which to 
employ his time at his own fireside, not 
to cumber himself at a chill and empty 
one with the sins of my committing,” and 
looked about for the little square of look- 
ing-glass which hung somewhere on the 
timbered wall. It was at the eastefn end, 
and in a moment Devoted stood before it, 
peering into its dusky surface. Alas! it 
was too late. The afterglow was too som- 
bre to reach it, and with disappointed eyes 
she leaned forward and sought in vain the 
reflection of her quaintly attired figure. 
The little gilt-edged mirror gave back 
nothing but a shadowy outline, blurred and 
indistinct. Close she pressed, and caught 
just a hint of the lofty ruff. There was a 
step outside, but she did not hear it. The 
latch yielded and the door was pushed 
back. There was an instant’s pause. 

“ Devoted!” said a low voice with an 
undertone of dismay. 

Quickly she turned from the unrespon- 
sive mirror and faced her mother, while 
the confusion of ill-doing crept up to her 
eyelids. Instinctively she grasped the 
girdle as she stood waiting the blame of 
discovery. 

“Yes, my mother,” she answered. Mis- 
tress Dudley stood silent as she gazed at 
the little figure. Swift words of reproach 
rose to her lips, but sank back unsaid. 
Was there something in its quaint courtli- 


ness, dimly seen in the cold, bare room, 
that brought, like a wave, repressed memo- 
ries and delights? It might have been the 
personified spirit of the new country that 
stood before her: the garments of fashion 
and vanity proved ill-fitting and foreign to 
the speech and conduct of God-fearing 
citizens ; the pathetic glimpse of the home- 
spun, here and there, showing through the 
adornments of pleasure, of better worth, 
truly, than they, yet destitute of so much 
that makes youth a delight ; the fair girlish 
face, with serious lips and eyelids so differ- 
ent from the laughing coquetry that seemed 
fit to be framed in these dainty accessories. 
The lips of Mistress Dudley trembled a lit- 
tle, good Puritan matron as she was, as she 
said gently : — 

“And where found you these fripperies of 
another and a worse time, my daughter?” 

“Tn the chest, mother, the chest that 
has stood unopened since — oh! since 
ever I can remember,” answered Devoted, 
eagerly. 

“Yes,” said her mother, still gently, 
“and should have stood unopened until 
the memories that it contains should never 
have led thee to such unabashed vanity as 
that I have found thee in.” 

Devoted looked down, and the tears 
came into her eyes. She never dreamed 
of making any manner of excuse. 

“ Put them away quickly,” went on Mis- 
tress Dudley, regaining the firmness that 
the sudden sight of her daughter had _be- 
trayed. “The permission that you should 
have sought, before imprudently searching 
into unopened boxes, would never have 
been accorded. Now let it be as if it 
had not been forestalled. Put away these 
remnants of a vain and giddy world, that 
hath forgotten its Maker and persecuteth 
his servants and crieth Peace and Safety 
where there is no safety! It is not for thee 
and me to waste a thought on them. Then 
come down to thy supper ; thy father will 
be here anon and will ask for thee.” She 
waited a moment and her voice dropped 
from the ring of the defender of the faith. 
“ And see that thou trouble not his ears 
with the tale of thy discoveries. He would 
hold it treachery in the soul of his child,” — 
and slowly the slight figure of Mistress 
Dudley passed down the steep and narrow 
stair. 

The latter warning was not needed. 
Devoted’s cheek grew a little pale, albeit 
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she was no coward, as she thought of her 
father’s austere face had he found her mas- 
querading in the quiet room. Without a 
word she slipped out of the creased but 
brilliant garments, and stood again in her 
little, short, dark gown, with the thick white 
stockings and solid shoes showing beneath 
its hem. Hurriedly she laid the finery 
away in the chest where it had so long been 
gathering dust in undisturbed repose. As 
she lifted the girdle to replace that also, 
her heart failed her. Not without a further 
effort could she relegate that daintily sug- 
gestive thing to gloom and forgetfulness. 
She would beg her mother to let her keep 
that where she might now and then see it. 
Something whispered faintly that it had 
not been all anger that had moved her 
mother at sight of those worse than foolish 
things. Softly she closed the heavy lid, 
and left the room again to its bare simpli- 
city. She felt as she stood at the door and 
looked back as if she had buried something, 
— something frivolous and weak, perhaps, 
but fair and light-hearted, after all, — with 
only the tarnished brightness of the silver 
girdle, where it lay on the oaken chest, to 
mark its resting-place in an unfriendly 
world. 

“ Mother,” said she, as she entered the 
living-room, where a tremendous fire blazed 
in the wide chimney-place, which could 
hold logs eight feet long, and whose glare 
did away with the necessity for further 
light. Her mother, sitting a little in the 
shadow, looked up as she spoke. 

“ Mother, may I not keep the girdle — 
just the girdle?” pleaded Devoted, “ be- 
cause it is a pretty toy, and I would fain 
not shut it away as if it were to blame.” 

“‘ Nay, my child,” said Mistress Dudley, 
firmly, “an it has made thee stand a-tip- 
toe to gaze upon thine own looks as I but 
late found thee, it were better that it should 
be thought to have committed a misde- 
meanor.” 

“ Methinks it were sad for it to be put 
away into the darkness when it has had 
but a chance to see the light once again,” 
urged Devoted, timidly. 

Mistress Dudley hesitated. “Thou wert 
ever a child of strange conceits,” she said. 

“ And, mother, I will not wear it, no, 
nor even hold it against the dark color of 
my gown,” went on Devoted. “It shall 
be only that it remind me of my fault.” 
The food of theological aptnesses and 


arguments had been early assimilated by 
the sturdy mind of little Devoted. 

“It seemeth to me that it savoreth some- 
what of popery to have an outward symbol 
of one’s sinning before one’s eyes,” said 
pretty Mistress Dudley, somewhat sternly. 
Poor little Devoted’s eyes fell. She had 
pleaded ill indeed if she had suggested 
popery to her mother’s: mind. Perhaps 
the touch of grief in her attitude was the 
most powerful argument she could have 
brought. Ah, could not her mother under- 
stand it — that hunger for something beau- 
tiful, that had broken now and then through 
the thoughtful peace of her own soul, un- 
known even to her husband’s love ; that 
quickly stilled outcry for something less 
sombre, that came from her woman’s heart, 
filled as it was with lofty aims and noble 
purposes ; that homesick longing for the 
follies of her careless days, which breathed 
like a whiff of enervating perfume across 
the clear air of self-denial and patience ! 
All this she understood. And this one 
child of hers, “ devoted” from her birth, 
who could never know them, should she 
be cut off from what was perhaps but an 
innocent delight ? 

“And yet,” she said slowly, “if it be but 
as a warning, and in itself as thou knowest, 
my child, but a foolish trinket, put it where 
thou shalt see it, not too often, that, tar- 
nished and worthless as it is, it may remind 
thee that such are the joys of a world 
which is not the abiding-place of spirits 
such as thy father and I would see thine 
become.” 

Devoted’s eyes were raised to her moth- 
er’s with deep gratitude shining in them. 

“T thank thee, mother,” she said and, 
crossing the room, she brought a little stool 
and, sitting down by her mother’s side, 
looked into the fire in silence. Mistress 
Dudley watched her child with some mis- 
givings. 

“ And yet,” she said to herself, “what 
wonder that my judgment waxed somewhat 
weak? It was in yon girdle over my silver- 
gray gown—the one purfled with rose- 
color, and with silver clasps, that I first 
pleased the heart of my beloved husband. 
It was a fair May-day in England, and 
mayhap the comeliness of my attire — 
‘Lord, turn away mine eyes from behold- 
ing vanity !’” 

The fire roared in the chimney-place, 
and now and then a shower of sparks flew 
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out on the wooden floor. The sturdy 
beams of the “half-timber” house gleamed 
now and then into prominence. The shin- 
ing brass dishes about the dresser twinkled 
companionably, and in the centre of the 
room, just out of the fierce heat, on the 
huge, high-backed settle, sat fair Mistress 
Dudley with, at her feet, the stout-hearted 
little New England maiden. 

“Mother,” said Devoted, “ there be fair 
things in England, is it not so?” 

Mistress Dudley started. Had she car- 
ried her daughter back with her to the old 
days? 

“Yes, my Devoted,” she answered. 
“Truly there is much that is fair in Eng- 
land.” 

“TI know,” went on Devoted, senten- 
tiously, “ that it is now the abode of lordly 
oppression and spiritual wickedness in high 
places. But even the heavy hand of the 
arch-oppressor Laud hath not availed, hath 
it, mother,” she concluded wistfully, “ to 
blot out the natural fairness of the coun- 
try?” 

“No, my child, it lieth not in the hands 
of evil men to so work upon the handiwork 
of God.” 

“There be merry-makings there, even 
now?” questioned Devoted, her young 
soul burning with a new, startled curiosity. 

“ Yes, merry-makings and junketings 
enough. Even so they danced in the 
time of Noah.” 

For once Devoted’s little Puritan ears 
were deaf to the voice of scriptural appli- 
cation. 

“ And when you were young, mother?” 

“Yes, when I was young I too tripped 
it with the rest—heedless alike of the 
public weal and my own salvation.” 

“ And — and where did you go, mother? 
and what did you do?” 

“JT sang and I laughed and I saw the 
court lords and ladies sweep by from 
Hampton Court, gay and bedizened be- 
yond the needs of soul or body, and I 
heeded naught save that the grass was 
green and the sky blue and life long — 
but why do I recall such godless fool- 
eries?” and Mistress Dudley checked her- 
self sternly. ‘God knoweth I pine not 
for the empty delights of the Egyptians. 
It was the dawn of a better day”; she 
paused a moment, with head raised, for 
they both caught the sound of a footstep 
outside on the crisp, deep snow. 


“ When?” questioned Devoted. 

“When thy father came, as he cometh 
now, to cure me of the folly of dwelling on 
the things that are seen and temporal and 
looking away from the unseen and eternal.” 

The outside door opened and closed 
under a powerful hand, admitting a blast 
of cold air that nearly blew that of the 
living room open also. Ina moment Cal- 
vin Dudley, of Windsor settlement, came 
into the room, and with an almost silent 
greeting to wife and daughter drew near 
and warmed himself by the blaze. He 
was a tall, austere, handsome man. His 
close-cropped hair, the long coat and ab- 
sence of ruffles and furbelows imparted the 
usual severity of aspect which marked the 
Puritan. He looked down gravely but 
not unkindly at Devoted, who had drawn 
aside quietly that she might not be in her 
father’s way. Evidently his thoughts were 
outside of the home circle. 

“It is cold,” he said absently, to his 
wife ; “ but even in the abodes of English 
luxury, my Joyce, they have not such fires 
to warm themselves withal.” 

Mistress Dudley smiled assentingly, as 
she sent Devoted to bring in the Indian 
bread from the kitchen where it lay warm 
in the ashes. As she returned her father 
was saying : 

“Yes, it is a bitter night. The snow 
blows from the further side of the river. 
But it is neither so bitter nor so sharp as 
the dangers that beset the Israel of God. 
Yet I believe that Charles Stuart is yet to 
find that, though he have deceived them 
that put their trust in princes, there is One 
in whose sight his shuffling devices are but 
chaff which the wind of his wrath shall 
soon drive away.” 

“And what of things nearer home, Cal- 
vin?” 

“Aye, and nearer home are dangers 
within and without. There be some, 
thinketh my kinsman of Newtown, that 
should be dealt with, lest their looseness 
concerning the smaller matters of practice 
bring greater evils of doctrine.” 

“Thy kinsman of Newtown hath ever 
an eye for the dangers that be ahead,” 
said Mistress Joyce with a slight smile. 

“And well it is that such an eye be upon 
us,” exclaimed Mr. Dudley, “lest the noble 
vine that the Lord hath planted be turned 
into one degenerate! What say you to 
foolishness of female dress making itself 
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known even in the Lord’s house?” De- 
voted paused with a thrill of conscious 
guilt, as she placed a trencher on the 
table. “Are not such gauds and trump- 
eries akin to the mockeries of the Court 
across the water? Have we come into 
the wilderness that we may rear an altar 
to a strange God?” 

The handsome face of Calvin Dudley 
glowed with the fire of an enthusiasm that 
was a part of the very life of these men, to 
whom the altar of God was no mere figure 
of speech. Joyce looked up into her hus- 
band’s face with a glance of calmer but no 
less convinced fervor ; but she only said : 
“ The true God forbid, my husband.” 

That night Devoted lay awake after she 
had climbed into the high four-post bed, 
and pulled up the thick rug over her shoul- 
ders. ‘The wind blew straight across the 
flats by the river and whistled about the 
house, but she was too used to that to be 
disturbed by it. Instead, she was thinking 
of the silver girdle. Her whole soul was 
in revolt. New ideas and new longings 
were storming the citadel of Puritan up- 
bringing and defence. Was there wrong 
in what her mother, her own sweet mother, 
had done as a matter of course? How 
had it harmed her? If God meant that 
we should not enjoy the green grass and 
the blue sky, why had he made them? 
And if we enjoyed them, why not dance 
upon the turf, even about the abomination 
of a May-pole, of which she had heard 
mention with bated breath? If her father 
had been pleased by the sight of a maid 
in a fair gown with—who knows— the 
glint of a silver girdle across the pointed 
bodice, why was it so lamentable a sight in 
a new country? Her father’s last words 
that night rang in her ears. 

“Would that they might hear,’’— he 
spoke of the lapsing of various converts, — 
“would that they might hear the words of 
the Reverend Thomas Hooker, that man 
of God, that they might feel the emptiness 
of mere conformity and know the true 
spirit of endeavor.” 

For her part she was glad that never 
yet had she been taken to the First Church 
down the river, that her spirit might be 
uncomfortably stirred. She might give up 
the girdle of her own accord if she came 
too overwhelmingly under conviction, — 
that girdle that now lay safe and shining 
on the oaken chest. With these strange 





and rebellious thoughts flitting about in 
her mind, Devoted slept; and when the 
next morning dawned she was in the same 
disturbed mood, but went about her ap- 
pointed tasks and said nothing further of 
her dreams of mysterious, foregone pleas- 
ures, whose intensity might have been 
shared by a banished favorite. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon, 
she sat with her flax wheel in the living- 
room. Mechanically she worked the treadle 
and drew out the twisted thread. 

“ Devoted,” said her mother, entering 
with a basket covered with a fair linen 
napkin of her own spinning, “leave thy 
wheel and take this basket along the field- 
path to Mistress Wolcott. It is a trifling 
gift of new-laid eggs that may please her 
invalid appetite. ‘There is yet time for thee 
to go and come before the sun sets.” 

Devoted rose and pushed back her 
wheel, and in a few moments her little 
dark figure was moving along the field of 
glaring white, where a rough path had been 
trodden to a group of neighboring houses. 
She did her errand quickly and turned 
homeward. The air was cold but still, and 
Devoted’s long, gray, warm homespun 
cloak and close little hood, as well as her 
familiarity with all sorts of weather, pre- 
vented any feeling of discomfort ; so she 
loitered on the way back, looking at the 
still, frozen river before her, and then at 
the western sky, flushing crimson as the 
sun drew near the horizon. As she reached 
the point where the path turned into the 
field she paused. Down the road from the 
north a horseman was making his way, 
slowly for the most part, for, though the 
highway was travelled, it was by no means 
smooth. Devoted, half inclined before to 
prolong her walk, with her new impulse to 
idleness and speculation, under the added 
stimulant of curiosity, for travellers were 
few, kept on up the highway, knowing that 
she could turn again further on. Before 
she met the wayfarer, however, her atten- 
tion, easily diverted in this state of vague 
unsettlement, was drawn to some boys, 
building a snow fort in a clearing, near the 
low banks of the Connecticut. She stood 
by a tall tree and watched them, as the sun 
sank lower and the cold landscape grew a 
little warmer in the pale suffusion of re- 
flected color. She was so standing when 
the stranger drew rein just beside her, and 
spoke. 
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“And what does so small a maid as this 
more than a stone’s throw from her own 
house, and the night coming on apace?” 

Devoted started a little, but looked up 
fearlessly into the face above her. The 
voice was firm and sweet, with a certain 
ringing quality which would always arrest 
attention, and the face and form well car- 
ried out the impression that it made. She 
saw a fine-looking man of about fifty, in 
long, black travelling cloak, high boots, 
somewhat travel worn, and a broad, black 
hat, beneath whose brim eyes command- 
ing and penetrating, yet softened with gen- 
tleness, looked down into hers. No child 
would have feared such an apparition. 

“Sir, I am but taking the long way 
home,” answered Devoted. “And truly 
my home, though somewhat further than a 
maid may throw, since throwing is not a 
custom in which maids excel,” — Devoted 
made this interpolation with evident re- 
gret, — “yet I think, sir,” and she glanced 
shrewdly at the strong hand on the bridle, 
“a stone sent by your arm might reach 
nearly to its dooryard.” 

The dignified stranger smiled. 

“And what is the name of this wise 
maiden who knoweth so well the short- 
comings of her sex? —and in these days, 
moreover,” he added, half to himself, 
“when certain of them would set the con- 
trary example.” 

“Devoted Dudley, reverend sir,” she 
answered, more and more impressed with 
the majesty of the broad forehead and 
magnetic voice of her questioner. 

“Dudley? Ah, a daughter, then, of 
Calvin Dudley, whose kinsman of Massa- 
chusetts Bay I have counselled with in 
Newtown.” Devoted said nothing. She 
heard mechanically and understood, but 
she was under the sway of an overmaster- 
ing impulse — an impulse to bring her re- 
bellions and her longings to the judgment 
bar of this wise, grave man, whose air be- 
tokened a dissolver of doubts. 

“Well, little Mistress Dudley,” went on 
the stranger, as he lifted the rein, “speed 
thee away home, and the Lord be with 
thee. The night grows colder, and a good 
fire will be a better companion than the 
lonely road.” 

“Yes,” answered Devoted, looking up 
earnestly and laying her hand on the horse’s 
neck, “truly the nights are cold and the 
wind from the river bleak, but in England 


there be warmer houses and closelier built, 
and there it is not always that wood must 
be chopped lest we freeze, and bitter snow- 
storms faced lest we have no food, and fire- 
locks kept clean lest the Indians find us 
unawares! And why did we leave those 
pleasanter places where be safety and 
warmth and — yes,” and Devoted took her 
courage in both hands, ‘‘ yes, and merri- 
ment?” The tears stood in her eyes and 
her lips trembled with the magnitude of 
the revolt she had made and the feeling 
that it had awakened, and as her voice fell 
with the last compromising word her eyes 
fell too, and it was a moment before she 
lifted them to the face of him whom she 
felt instinctively to be her judge. The 
firm mouth had grown a little stern and 
there was reproof, but not unkindness, in 
the look which he bent upon brave little 
Devoted. 

“In England,” he murmured, “in the 
land where freedom is not. Truly the 
mouth of this babe speaketh not wisdom.” 
There was an instant’s pause and then the 
deep voice said gently, “It is small won- 
der that a question perplexeth thee, my 
daughter, that hath made wiser heads than 
thine to toss restlessly on their pillows. But 
this one thing I would have thee to remem- 
ber” : — 

It was almost dark, the long flat stretches 
were cheerless in their whiteness, the dense 
unbroken woods black in contrast. In all 
the landscape there were only these two 
moving figures, the grave, handsome man 
on horseback, and the little eager, breath- 
less girl looking up into his face. In after 
years it came back to Devoted’s memory 
with the distinctness of a photograph. 

“That there be two things for which men 
live. One is the pleasantness of warmth 
and of merry faces, and of the ease that 
cometh of bodily enjoyment. That it is a 
pleasantness much to be desired needeth 
no argument. With it thou shouldest have 
bright trinkets and careless junketings that 
it may be thy soul longeth for.” Devoted 
flushed slowly as he paused. “And the 
other thing that men live for,” and the 
magnetic voice grew ringing as it fell 
clearly on the crisp air, “it is naught, say 
men of conformity, but an idea! It is but 
this —that there shall be no voice that 
shall say to us ‘Go here and go there,’ 
that shall bid us bow the knee or do rever- 
ence to a name, that shall command our 
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bodies or our souls, save that of the living 
God !” 

Again there was silence for a moment. 
The Puritan soul of Devoted responded 
to the call of liberty. It rose within her 
on_a wave of enthusiasm that would not 
let her speak. 

“These two things men live for,” he 
went on more quietly. “Thy father hath 
made his choice, thine own pastor Warham 
hath made it, the men who struggle in 
bitterness and cold for these ungrateful 
fields have made it— it is for thee, little 
Mistress Dudley, to make it too.” 

The appeal to the hidden and spiritual 
fell rarely as a strange language on the 
ears of childhood or age in those days. 
The whole training of the time was towards 
the perception of the unseen. Devoted’s 
stormy little heart grew quiet under the 
ministrations of words so in the spirit of 
her life and education. But repression 
was another lesson of the age, and she 
said nothing, but with what seemed almost 
an unseemly outbreak of emotion she held 
up her hand and placed it in that of the 
friend she had met, as a sign, all at once, of 
greeting, gratitude, and farewell. Gravely 
he held it a moment, while he said, thought- 
fully, — 

“Tt may be that the wall of partition 
is even now broken down, that God hath 
called one of his elect.”” Then he added, 
“ Now dost thou walk along by my side. 
I have but to go to Mr. Wolcott’s house, 
and he shall go with thee across the fields, 
for it is too late for thee to find thy way 
alone.” 

Obediently Devoted turned back the 
way she had come, while her grave and 
reverend companion was soon lost in con- 
templation, possibly suggested by their 
conversation, as his tired horse plodded 
wearily on. Occasionally she caught such 
words as these: “It is not a general, con- 
fused, and slight sense of sin that will serve 
our turn ; nay, verily, if there be any cor- 
ruption that the heart lingers over, it will 
hinder the work of preparation, even as in 
the heart of this maiden. The union that 
is between the soul and its corruptions is 
marvellous strong, and firm. As it is with 
the wheel of a clock, so it is with the soul 
of man —” 

As they drew near to Mr. Wolcott’s, a 
young man came forth and greeted the 
arriving guest with enthusiasm governed 





with respect. They exchanged a few 
words which Devoted did not hear, and 
as the stranger indicated her with a wave 
of the hand, young Mr. Wolcott turned and 
smiled, then, hurriedly drawing a paper 
from his pocket, handed it to the distin- 
guished traveller who, pausing to glance 
at it before he passed into the house, said 
something evidently in assent, whereupon 
the younger man turned away with it and 
joined Devoted. Together they went along 
the narrow footpath through the darken- 
ing fields. ‘And who is the gentleman 
of power and learning who hath discoursed 
with me upon the way?” asked prim little 
Devoted. 

“Who is he?” exclaimed her escort. 
“Who but the worshipful pastor of the 
First Church in Hartford, a man mighty 
indeed, and gifted far beyond the common 
in the things that be of the intellect and 
spirit.” 

“The Reverend Mr. Hooker!” ex- 
claimed Devoted in her turn, pausing to 
face her companion. ‘“ Have I seen and 
spoken with him? But— but,” she stam- 
mered in her surprise, “ where is the king 
that men say he hath in his pocket? That 
is,”’ she hurriedly added, as her compan- 
ion smiled, “though I know surely that 
that be but a manner of similitude, yet I 
did expect something more difficult of 
access in his manner and conversation.” 

“ And yet,” rejoined Mr. Wolcott warmly, 
“had he the king in good faith in his 
pocket, there could be added nothing to 
his speech or character more majestical. 
And indeed, methinks,” he added, in grim 
afterthought, “the king of England might 
esteem himself fortunate had he just now 
so safe and dignified a hiding-place as the 
pocket of the Reverend Mr. Hooker.” 

“Certainly he speaketh the truth with 
an authority that is not to be gainsaid, 
and yet with a pleasantness that maketh 
it a sweet sound,” said Devoted with con- 
viction. “And,” she went on thought- 
fully, “with a something, moreover, that 
belongeth not to all teachers, but only to 
him, I believe, who is a great man.” 

“And he _ knoweth, too, concerning 
things of state,” said Mr. Wolcott, as they 
stood within the porch. “And here is a 
writing I would have thee give thy father, 
that he may read and consider thereof 
in view of the decisions that are before 
us. It containeth the notes of a sermon 
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preached on the last Sunday of May by 
Mr. Hooker, concerning the appointment 
of magistrates and things of kindred im- 
portance to the very existence of our com- 
monwealth. I must hasten back that I 
lose not the companionship of our beloved 
guest. I wish thee a good night, fair Mis- 
tress Devoted.” 

That night, as Devoted hurriedly un- 
dressed in the cold room, all the chillier 
in that she had just left the blazing fire 
below, her thoughts dwelt on every inci- 
dent of the afternoon. Her mood had 
changed and, though she recalled the silver 
girdle, it was with chastened fancy, as a 
pretty thing truly that she should always 
love to look upon, but not with cryings out 
after vanity. Instead she felt the divine 
fire of enthusiasm, communicated by the 
rapt and glowing speech of the preacher 
to whom she had listened. It was worth 
while, —the bitterness, the hardship, the 
privation; and as Devoted looked from 
her window at the moonlit barrenness 
without, her heart swelled with a sudden, 
prophetic perception of what it all meant. 
She thought too of the document entrusted 
to her care. In her eyes it had assumed 
an almost sacred character. It had to do 
with the existence of the commonwealth, 
and its words were those of that guardian 
of all good whose services, public and pri- 
vate, were household words in the Con- 
necticut Colony. In her present exalted 
mood, that paper meant patriotism itself. 
It was still in her care, for on entering the 
house she had learned that her father was 
to remain away over night, and, still too 
excited to talk of the matter, even with 
her mother, she had quietly laid it away 
in the unoccupied chamber where we first 
found her. It was a sort of Puritan pen- 
ance, dimly felt and not understood, that 
‘she had performed, taking it into that 
room and coming out again, with never a 
look at the silver girdle lying still on the 
oaken chest. To-morrow she would take 
thent both away. ‘To-night she would not 
even face temptation, she would overlook 
it. Scarcely had her head touched the 
pillow when she slept. It was a pleasant 
dream that visited -her that night. She 
was in a gay company in another land, 
whose fairness was like that of her own 
country in summer, when the river was 
free, and its banks soft and the tracery of 
the willows green against the sky. But the 


company was gayer than any here. They 
were laughing and dancing on the turf, 
she and other maidens, and she herself 
wore a cherry-colored petticoat and a 
green bodice with large sleeves purfled 
with cherry, and about the waist was a 
silver girdle ; but it was not tarnished — 
instead it sparkled and shone as she 
danced, and it was so bright—oh! so 
bright that it almost hurt her eyes, and — 

“ Devoted, my child, Devoted!” cried 
her mother’s voice in her ear. ‘“ Wake 
up, my heart! The house burns, and we 
have but time to fly !” 

Devoted, roused at last, sprang to her 
feet, and by the red light in the room threw 
herself into her clothes; and then it was 
all confusion and calling of neighbors and 
buckets of water and saving of furniture ! 
Fortunately, there was a little time to work 
with a good will, which was not wanting. 
The first moment that Devoted could 
think connectedly, she was standing outside 
in the bitter cold, holding her mother’s 
dress, as they watched the neighbors run- 
ning in and out. Suddenly, with an ex- 
clamation, she dashed into the burning 
house. The room where was the oaken 
chest was still untouched. Her girdle, her 
poor, pretty girdle, she must save that! It 
seemed to her that she had just had the 
dainty thing about her waist. Her mother 
did not see her go, so absorbed was she. 
Up the short, steep stair, through the 
smoke, she flew, unobserved, into the room 
whence the furniture had been carried 
out. Where was it? Had it been lost in 
the confusion? And even as she rushed 
into the room, came the thought of the 
precious writing entrusted to her care. 
Where was that—and what did it repre- 
sent? What was it he had said that after- 
noon about an “idea”? There was no 
time to lose. She heard her mother call- 
ing, “ Devoted, my Devoted! Where is 
she? Where is she?” With a quick, 
keen glance about the room lighted by the 
flickering flame without, she caught sight 
of a bit of white on the floor. 

“ Here, mother, here!’ she cried, an 
instant later,—climbing, rushing, falling, 
she did not know how, out of the house, 
with the fire hot on her face, into her 
mother’s arms. 

There was no hope from the first, of 
saving the house. The tremendous chim- 
ney running up through it had caught and 
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burned fiercely ; and when Calvin Dudley 
returned the next day, it was to find a 
blackened ruin where he had left his home. 
But wife and child and many lesser pos- 
sessions were safe, and those early settlers 
were not men to complain of vicissitudes. 

“ Joyce,” he said somewhat sadly, “truly, 
we have better fires than in England itself ! 
Is it that our luxuries are ever to be our 
snares?” 

Early in the next year he went up to 
Hartford to attend the meeting for the 
adoption of a constitution. 

“ Father,” said Devoted, the evening be- 
fore he left, “‘ dost thou think that thou wilt 
meet there the worshipful Mr. Hooker?” 


“T hope that God willeth it so,” he an- 
swered. “Else shall I be truly much dis- 
appointed.” 

** Wilt thou bear him a word, father, from 
me?” asked Devoted, somewhat timidly. 

“That I will,” answered Calvin Dudley, 
smiling. “What hath my little maid to 
say unto the great divine that he will wish 
to hear?” 

“He will be glad to hear,” said De- 
voted confidently. “Tell him,” — and her 
thoughts went back a moment to the silver 
girdle, that had meant so much to her a 
month ago, vanished forever on that event- 
ful night, —“ tell him little Mistress Dudley 
hath made her choice.” 


*-+e-s 
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By Wilham Clarke, M.A. 


have flocked this summer to Paris 
from all parts of the world have 
cared about the condition of the people 
who have made the great show possible, 
or asked any questions about them? This 
thought has occurred to my mind when, 
sitting out on the boulevards at night, I 
have watched the poor, famished-looking 
fellows, who walk slowly along by the 
brilliant cafés, and with the aid of a long 
crook gather together the cigar-ends, corks, 
and sometimes pieces of bread lying about 
under the tables. The Exposition was a 
wonderful sight, the boulevards and ave- 
nues are splendid, the shops rich with all 
manners of things artistically arranged ; 
but what of the people who produced all 
these things and without whose aid the 
whole varied and beautiful scene would 
have been utterly impossible? ‘This is a 
more important topic than the exhibit on 
the Champs de Mars or the doings of the 
discredited and moribund Chamber. 
There is no doubt that the condition of 
the French working-classes is in the main 
very painful, and that it justifies the dis- 
content which universally prevails. The 
workers have helped to make revolutions 
and they are no better for them. The old 
man of the sea sticks firm on their shoul- 
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ders and weighs them down, whether it is 
under monarchy, empire, or republic ; and 
they do not see very clearly how to get rid 
of him. It is always the moneyed men, 
the speculators, the bankers, the loan- 
mongers, who are at the top. Read those 
two very striking books, Za France Juive 
and Za Fin d’un Monde, and you will 
begin to realize the situation, and to see 
why universal disquiet exists. ‘What 
quarrel have I with German workmen, and 
why should I shoulder a rifle and shoot 
them?” said a Parisian workman to a 
friend of mine ; “if I shoot any one it will 
be the Paris bankers.” In the wealthy 
speculators who so largely dominate the 
Chamber of Deputies, the workers see their 
enemies, and the conduct of the Chamber 
justifies the suspicion. It is generally 
believed that the Rothschilds broke down 
the Comptoir d’Escompte ; and yet when 
a deputy tried to give expression in the 
Chamber to this belief, he was howled down. 
A natural inference is that those who 
howled him down are under pecuniary 
obligations to the Rothschilds. Such men 
may be depended on to do nothing what- 
ever in the interests of the working-classes 
by legislation ; and they will turn out any 
ministry which proposes to do anything, as 
they turned out the ministry of M. Floquet, 
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— the best and most honest administration 
France has had since the present republic 
was established. 

What strikes one most, so far as the 
condition of the working-classes is con- 
cerned, are the long hours of grinding toil 
in France. The average working-day is 
eleven hours, and in many cases the work 
goes on all Sunday. There may be much 
that is foolish in English Sabbatarianism ; 
but the English worker has great reason to 
be thankful for his weekly day of rest, dull 
and dreary as it is apt to be. It is better 
to lie in bed and read the Sunday papers, 
as so many London workingmen do, than 
to toil on incessantly with never a break. 
The wonder is that the working-classes are 
so kindly and good-natured, so polite and 
ready to oblige. One leaves the boulevards 
at midnight when the cafés are in full blast, 
the waiters rushing to and fro as if it were 
mid-day ; and one returns, say at ten in the 
morning, and there are these same waiters, 
eager and quick as ever, on the lookout for 
custom. When do they sleep? How do 
they manage to live? Occasionally they 
have a day off, and during part of the time 
they are not very busy; but even making 
all these allowances, their lives constitute 
to me an ever present mystery and subject 
for reflection. I once asked a waiter at a 
Versailles restaurant if he did not like the 
quiet beautiful town. “I know nothing of 
it,” said he. “Then you have not been 
long here?” “Nine months; but I have 
never walked further than that tree” — 
pointing to one about two hundred yards 
away. “And never seen the palace and 
the gardens?” said I. “Never,” he re- 
plied. “I am at work in this restaurant 
from six in the morning till midnight, Sun- 
days included, and can never leave.” I 
. am afraid if I had been much longer in 
that poor fellow’s company, I should have 
stirred him up to some seditious action, so 
outraged and indignant did I feel that 
human beings should be so used, so 
exploited as the French say, for the sake 
of the pleasures and profits of others. 

See that great Eiffel Tower looming up 
in the sky, its powerful electric light shed- 
ding its rays on Paris and the surrounding 
country. If you are at all nervous or weak 
in the head, it almost makes you reel to 
look down from its highest platform on the 
great city. How then would you have felt 
if you had been obliged to work on it up 
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there in mid-air, among the scaffolding, 
perhaps on a winter’s day with the storm 
raging all around, and the city’s murmur 
coming up faintly from below? Yet men 
were found who were so poor that they 
were willing to work on that tower for half 
a franc or ten cents an hour. Do we not 
feel that there is something wrong there 
and that if a statesman is a useful animal 
at all, it is his duty to discover what 
that something is? Are the stockholders 
in the Eiffel Company to reap huge divi- 
dends, and the actual workers to be con- 
tent with ten cents an hour? And do we 
lay the flattering unction to our souls that 
in this nation which has given to the world 
the Revolution, which has invented the 
watchword “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” 
this condition of things will be permanently 
tolerated ? 

Let it be remembered that the greater 
part of the Socialistic legislation in the in- 
terests of labor which has been going on 
in England from 1802 to the present time 
is almost unknown in France. Inno coun- 
try has Zaissez-faire been more preached 
and practised. Superficial writers who 
based their erroneous conclusions on false 
dogmas, such, ¢.g., as Bastiat and, at the 
present time, M. Léon Say, have had great 
influence on French politics; while at 
the same time the attention of the nation 
has been so much absorbed in mere politi- 
cal effort that but little has been done for 
labor. Take, for instance, mining. In 
England the miner’s lot is a hard one, but 
he is protected by an elaborate legislative 
code which interferes at every point with 
the supposed “liberty” of his employer. 
But here the miners are at the mercy of 
the company, which gets the mining con- 
cession from the government. Not only 
does the miner work all day long, but the 
women and girls work too, chained and 
harnessed to the coal-wagons down in the 
fetid galleries of the mine. This, as of 
course my readers know, is forbidden by 
law in England. The shop-hour’s legisla- 
tion in England, the Saturday half-holiday 
there, are unknown in France. Some per- 
sons think that shorter hours mean less 
work ; but this is quite untrue. I have 
been informed, on the authority of the 
manager of the Manchester firm which 
has set up the illuminated fountains in the 
Exposition grounds, that two English 
workmen can get on as well in making 
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those mechanical arrangements which the 
fountains involve as five French workmen. 
English hours of work are shorter than 
French, yet the English output is vastly 
greater. Those French workmen who 
have been in England are agitating the 
subject of shorter hours. It is universally 
felt among them that this must be the be- 
ginning of a better state of things. 

Again, the liberty of combination among 
workmen is greatly restricted in France. 
The conspiracy laws, dating from a bad 
and despotic epoch, are severe, and the 
French trades-unions are consequently 
weak. ‘The various industrial groups have 
what they call their syndical chambers, 
which meet regularly, discuss grievances, 
and try to formulate a labor programme. 
A new and remarkable movement, largely 
due to the Comte de Mun, the eloquent 
Catholic deputy, endeavors to combine 
the workers under the sanction and aus- 
pices of the Church and to wean them from 
the atheistic materialism which is all but 
universal among French workmen. The 
Comte de Mun is a kind of Christian 
Socialist, but of the strong Catholic type, 
and a believer in monarchy. Although 
this latter article of his creed weakens his 
position, I should not wonder if his “ cercles 
ouvriers” made a good deal of progress as 
against the office-seeking, do-nothing, let- 
alone republicanism of the bourgeoisie. 

If one desires to find out anything about 
the French, and particularly the Parisian, 
workmen from themselves, he should go, 
when in Paris, to the Bourse du Travail, 
in the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau. This 
is owned and controlled by the Paris Mu- 
nicipal Council, in the interests of the 
workmen. The present building is small 
and inconvenient, but a new and very fine 
edifice is rising, in which there will be 
halls of meeting, committee-rooms, labor 
agencies, special rooms for women, and 
indeed every appliance needed to give the 
workmen a central rallying ground and 
club. The workmen one meets here are ex- 
ceedingly intelligent men, and are all of the 
“ Possibilist Socialist” party ; ¢.¢., the party 
which is for a peaceful transformation to a 
Socialist republic. They propose generally, 
as means to their end, the restriction of 
the hours of labor, graduated income tax, 
labor representation in the Chamber and 
in municipal councils, prohibition of dan- 
gerous and unhealthy female labor, and 
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many other items. Their influence is 
strong and increasing. 

There are some capitalists, too, who 
have been just enough or wise enough to 
care for the interests of their workmen. 
Indeed, profit-sharing or industrial part- 
nerships have been more fully developed 
in France than in any other country. 
Most people are familiar now with the 
story of Leclaire and of the familistere at 
Guise, due to the benevolent and untiring 
energy of the late M. Godin. ‘The found- 
ers of the Bon Marché, M. and Madame 
Boucicaut, both now dead, are also to be 
reckoned in this little band, as also is the 
respected name of Laroche-Joubert. This 
benevolent action can never of itself solve 
the industrial problem ; but it is an indica- 
tion of what may be done even under our 
present social system. 

The discontent of the working-men is 
increased, especially in Paris, by the cost 
of living. Rents in Paris are abnormally 
high. I have examined into the relative 
cost of living in Paris and London for 
working-men, and I should be inclined to 
say that in London a working-man can 
probably live and maintain his family on 
three-fourths of the amount expended by 
the Parisian workman. The uniform ten- 
dency of all great cities to over-crowding 
in highly-rented tenements prevails here in 
such districts as Montmartre, Menilmon- 
tant and St. Quen. And if the workman 
goes farther out into the suburbs he is 
farther from his work, and has to meet his 
daily train or street-car expenditure, while 
he is cut off to a large extent from those 
amusements without which he would not 
regard life as worth living. So altogether 
one sees a very unsatisfactory picture of 
artisan life; and when one extends the 
view to the miners of Anzin and Decaze- 
ville, the weavers of Lyons, the cotton- 
spinners of Elbceuf, the picture is not bright. 

“Don’t never prophesy unless you 
know,” is a sound rule. I shall not there- 
fore say what will or will not take place, 
farther than this: that if the republic 
can not or will not address itself to the 
labor problem, the republic will fall. The 
French workers, I am convinced, will pre- 
fer some kind of “strong government,” 
which will address itself to the interests of 
labor, rather than keep up the mere form 
of a republic, under which “liberty, equality, 
fraternity,” are empty words. 














THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A HELP TO THE HIS- 
TORICAL STUDENT. 


By Wiliam E. Foster, 
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studies of our day is the study of 

institutions. To be able to recon- 
struct for ourselves, by scientifically put- 
ting together materials patiently gathered 
from a great variety of recondite sources, 
a picture of what social life really consisted 
in, in ancient Mycenz or Pompeii, or in a 
Black Forest village of the time of Tacitus, 
appeals very strongly to some innate sym- 
pathy with social tendencies and with the 
modes of their operation. It is natural 
to suppose that the twenty-fifth-century 
student of nineteenth-century institutions 
will find much the same interest in ex- 
amining the workings, we will say, of our 
American school system, our public library 
system, our industrial system, and cognate 
movements. Should he do so, he will 
doubtless have little difficulty in fixing 
upon the dozen years which are just now 
ending as being in a very emphatic sense 
the period of the Renaissance in the his- 
tory of public libraries and their work. 
Not that there were not public libraries 
in this country before that period; not 
that they did not show from year to year 
a certain increase and certain useful re- 
sults. The increase, however, was almost 
wholly a matter of more libraries and more 
books, while the question of expanding in 
new directions for usefulness was appar- 
ently an unconsidered problem. The sig- 
nificant fact which strikes any one in a 
review of public library expansion in the 
last decade is not so much that the num- 
ber of libraries, the number of volumes, 
and the number of readers have very greatly 
increased, though all this is true ; but that 
the directions in which they have been 
enabled to bring their resources to bear, 
as a helpful agency, have been almost in- 
definitely multiplied and extended. To 
say to-day that the public library is an 
institution which seems to touch the life 
of the community at nearly every point is 
to state something with which a great 
number of people are already so familiar 
as to render an almost instinctive assent ; 
but if uttered twelve years ago, the state- 
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ment would have met with no intelligent or 
responsive reception. The public library 
has not, indeed, until this recent date be- 
come in any true sense of the word a “ social 
institution.” 

It will repay us perhaps to inquire, with 
a little more attention to detail, in what 
ways a public library may rightly be reck- 
oned among social institutions. Any move- 
ment or tendency which is intimately or 
profoundly connected with the commu- 
nity’s thought, feeling, opinion, or taste, or 
with those of individuals in the community, 
or which stands closely related to these in 
the making, so to speak, is a social institu- 
tion. The family, the school, the church, 
the political party, are instances of a cer- 
tain type. Yet in some of these instances, 
as the church and the political party, there 
is a distinct element which is wholly want- 
ing in the library’s purpose, —- namely, that 
of being propaganda of specific opinions. 
The child or the equally susceptible adult 
is brought in contact with the former, with 
the plainly recognized object in view of 
forming him into a good Protestant or a 
good Roman Catholic, into an adherent of 
the protective system or its antagonist sys- 
tem It is needless to say that the public 
library idea recognizes no such point of 
view. Its business with the individual is 
that of supplying a practically unlimited 
magazine of information, collected on the 
most rigidly unpartisan and catholic basis. 
When this is done, individual uses of the 
library will indeed at times be made to sub- 
serve individual or partisan or propagan- 
dist views, no doubt, but these will be as 
certainly counterbalanced by similar use on 
the part of opposing interests. The store- 
house of books will best help to co-operate 
with the order of nature, and in the end, 
as in nature, only the fittest will survive, 
—a doctrine as relentlessly true of opin- 
ions as of physical organisms. 

There is so much in all this view of the 
ends subserved by public libraries, which 
peculiarly fits into the mental position and 
sympathies of the historical student, as 
distinguished, we will say, from the theo- 
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logical student in numerous instances, that 
it might perhaps be supposed at first that 
the public library sustains to historical 
studies some peculiar and exclusive rela- 
tion. In truth, its lines of contact and use- 
fulness are not with any one class of read- 
ers or students alone. It finds a vantage- 
ground of usefulness as related to them 
all, —to industrial workers, to students of 
social science, to the children in the pub- 
lic schools, to clubs formed for debating 
purposes or for scientific study, even to 
the ordinary reader of the daily news- 
paper, who finds time and opportunity 
for scarcely more than a brief inquiry into 
the current events of the day. One of 
the most noteworthy and instructive fea- 
tures in this whole reorganizing of library 
work and purposes is found in the com- 
plete shifting of the “ point of view” from 
which nearly all the library’s operations 
are conducted. In what we may, per- 
haps, be allowed to call the “ Prehistoric 
Age,” this point of view, whether as re- 
lated to the choice of books for purchase, 
the arrangement of the books on the 
shelves, the system of catalogue, or the 
architectural plan of the library premises, 
was quite at the opposite remove from 
any aggressive spirit. Its spirit was much 
as if one should say: Here are the books. 
If the public shall ever discover what value 
they have —well ; if not—well. Happily 
for all concerned, this mental attitude on 
the part of the librarian is now almost as 
much matter of ancient history as the 
manner in which the librarians of Sargon, 
the Babylonian king, administered the 
Agané library of inscribed clay tablets, so 
painstakingly described for us by Mr. Sayce. 
There may be exceptions ; but if so, they 
only serve to bring out in stronger relief 
the fundamental change which has taken 
place. The librarian of our day studies 
units more than unanalyzed masses. He 
is interested in discovering what individual 
book will best fit the needs of an individ- 
ual reader. And conversely, as each in- 
dividual book comes into his collection, 
he makes it a matter of concern to see 
that it reaches the hands of the individual 
reader (in some cases also classes_ of 
readers) to whom it will be of the most 
direct service. ‘To be sure, the more 
“general” methods of the library, its general 
catalogue, its general plan of administra- 
tion, its general choice of books, will go 
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far towards covering a certain percentage 
of “wants” to be met by the library. 
Nearly every librarian can testify, how- 
ever, that the best and most fruitful in- 
stances of service rendered by the library 
are not met hap-hazard ; they come about 
through well-directed care, exercised in 
definite directions, with specific ends in 
view. They involve some use of the mails, 
a considerable amount of personal consul- 
tation and conversation, and the trained 
habit of mentally “ pigeon-holing”’ the 
tastes and requirements of various individ- 
ual readers, as well as the contents and spe- 
cial range of individual books. 

In its relation to historical studies the 
public library undeniably exhibits a re- 
markably wide range, not only in the 
methods available, but in the widely dif- 
ferent classes of readers affected. ‘There 
are few more practically important subjects 
in library administration than that of prop- 
erly correlating the general and the special ; 
of seeing that, on the one hand, the reader 
who is pursuing the serious study of some 
definite division of a subject finds those 
treatises which specially concern him, while 
on the other hand the reader whose knowl- 
edge — and consequently his interest — 
is general rather than special, does not miss 
profiting from those portions of the library 
best adapted to his uses. In the case of 
historical studies, the library serves both 
types of students impartially. Of course 
the methods in the two cases show a con- 
siderable amount of divergence, as we shall 
see more clearly if we glance at their de- 
tails. In doing so our attention will first 
be directed to the methods suited to the 
needs of the special student, and afterwards 
those for the general reader ; for there is 
a decided advantage in considering first 
the more elaborate, scientific, and approxi- 
mately exhaustive of the two methods. 
The application of the principle on a more 
limited and partial scale much more readily 
follows from having first traversed, so to 
speak, the entire field. 

Three special students, whom we will 
designate Brown, Jones, and Robinson, at 
different times make use of the library for 
their special researches, applying for the 
librarian’s assistance and co-operation, but 
in varying degrees. Mr. Brown is a univer- 
sity student, engaged upon a thesis for his 
degree, his subject being, “The Municipal 
History of Newport.” The librarian’s first 
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business is to find out what the student 
does no¢ require; that is, what he has 
already. From conversation with him, he 
ascertains what is his “stock on hand,” 
what progress he has already made in 
running down authorities ; and as he names 
them over, —as, for instance, Mason, Ar- 
nold, Greene, Callender, and McSparran, 
—he mentally eliminates them from the 
material he proposes to furnish him. Some 
discriminating classification also of the dif- 
fering kinds of sources to be consulted in 
the study of such a subject is also necessary 
at the start. These are three in number, 
historical, practical, and documentary. The 
historical comprise publications such as the 
annals or history of Newport, or incident- 
ally of Rhode Island as including Newport. 
The practical include treatises on muni- 
cipal law and administration in general. 
The documentary include chiefly the offi- 
cial publications of the town and city of 
Newport, but also others. But the use of 
these is not wholly a simple matter ; it is 
complicated by the necessity of supple- 
menting lacune in one department with 
the material of another department. Thus, 
the town records of Newport for the impor- 
tant period up to 1779 were during the 
Revolution, by fortune of war, sunk in a 
ship-of-war, and were only partially recov- 
ered, in an illegible state. The necessary 
material therefore must be eked out as 
best it may, from the Colony Records, and 
Acts and Resolves, files of newspapers, and 
elsewhere. Under the head of historical 
materials, the librarian puts him upon the 
track, if he should not already have noted 
them, of the writings of the seventeenth- 
century chroniclers, such as Clark, Codding- 
ton, Gorton, Winslow, and others, now acces- 
sible chiefly in reprints ; and also upon the 
immensely wide field of collateral material. 
As regards the practical treatises also, he 
outlines a comprehensive study of the 
literature of municipal institutions. 

Jones, the second of the three instances 
supposed, is not a “student” in the tech- 
nical or limited sense of the word, as ap- 
plied to an undergraduate. He is a man 
of affairs, accomplished in many ways, but 
chiefly in other fields than historical studies, 
and comes to the librarian stating that he 
has been engaged to speak publicly at some 
date in the not very distant future, on 
American colleges in the last century. He 
is a man who needs no argument to lead 


him to appreciate the value or necessity 
of wide and thorough research ; it is, how- 
ever, his misfortune that the engrossing 
nature of his professional duties does not 
permit him the time for the necessary re- 
search in this instance. What is the proper 
attitude of the library towards such a case 
as this, obviously a much more complex 
and perplexing case than that of Mr. 
Brown, the undergraduate? The most 
satisfactory solution, perhaps, of this prob- 
lem, is either the appointment, in libraries 
large enough to afford it, of a separate 
library officer whose special duty it shall 
be to undertake cases of this kind ; or else 
the assignment of such “ commissions,” in 
the discretion of the chief librarian, to this 
or that member of the library staff, as a 
trial of proficiency and facility in research. 

The third instance, Robinson, is a still 
different type of special student. Brown 
possessed the leisure for research, but was 
lacking in acquaintance with the materials 
and experience in using them, and there- 
fore was best served in these latter respects. 
Jones lacked nothing in experience or 
acquaintance, but from want of leisure 
found the aid rendered at the library a 
real service. Robinson lacks in neither of 
these respects. He is, it is true, a pro- 
fessional man, but his profession itself is 
that of a student of history and author of 
standard historical works. The service to 
be rendered by the librarian in his case 
therefore is simply, when needed, to point 
the way to this or that portion of his own 
collection, which he is necessarily better 
acquainted with than any one else, as a 
host will act as escort to his guest in 
traversing his house or grounds. 

We are now ready to consider the other 
side of the subject, namely, the ways in 
which the general reader may find the 
library of service in historical studies-or 
reading. Here the constituency indeed 
shifts, and also the particular application 
to be made of the principles involved. 
The principles themselves, however, are 
the same in dealing with the general reader 
as those which we were just considering in 
the case of the special student. The dif- 
ferent forms in which these principles may 
find application are almost numberless. 
We shall therefore, for convenience, select 
for enumeration those only which have 
been employed in a single library. It is 
often the case that the distinctively “ gen- 
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eral’? methods employed, if judiciously 
chosen, serve a particularly useful purpose, 
and in not a few instances stimulate and 
set in operation individual researches. This 
has repeatedly been the case at the library 
referred to. A dictum of Mr. Freeman the 
historian, — “ History is past politics, and 
politics present history,” — may be said 
to underlie one of these methods. To 
quote from a description elsewhere printed, 
“Tt has been the unbroken practice, from 
the very first day on which the library was 
opened [in 1878], to post a series of 
‘daily notes’ on current events and topics. 
A newspaper slip, cut, in nearly every in- 
stance, from the morning paper of the 
current date, is posted on the bulletin- 
board in the public portion of the library ; 
and under this are grouped references to 
authorities, —in many instances citing vol- 
ume and page,— which illustrate or in 
some way bear upon this topic. Opposite 
each entry, moreover, the reader finds the 
book-number by which to apply for the 
work in question; and this he is very 
likely to do. It is, in fact, a slice out of 
the catalogue which is thus presented to 
the attention of readers each morning ; 
but the references are on a much more 
minute plan than would be possible in any 
ordinary catalogue.” To illustrate : in April 
of the present year occurred the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Washington’s inau- 
guration, and in July that of the storming 
of the Bastile, topics which in each instance 
were made the “text” for referring the 
reader to the works on these respective 
subjects. The death of the German em- 
peror, likewise, was at the time made a 
similar occasion for reference to works on 
the history of the German Empire. A 
fundamental reason for the practical suc- 
cess of this measure, in accomplishing what 
it is designed to effect, is, of course, the 
fact that the topic thus used, “ being pre- 
cisely in the line of what is at the time 
uppermost in the thoughts of the public, 
commends itself to their notice with more 
than ordinary directness.” But the same 
principle is also a useful one when modified 
by making the period of time once a week 
or once a month, instead of daily; and 
the library in question has employed both 
these modifications of it with the best 
results. ‘The weekly references have now 
for the past half-dozen years and more 
been a regular feature in the Monday 
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morning issue of one of the daily news- 
papers of the city, historical topics being 
quite as frequently used as any others. It 
is a good evidence of the effectiveness of 
this measure, that readers frequently come 
to the library with these cuttings in their 
hands, using them as a kind of “ order- 
list.” At the library they are cut from the 
paper, mounted on a bulletin-sheet, and, 
the book-numbers being added on the 
margin, posted on the bulletin-board. 

The last application named suggests an- 
other useful practice, large use of which has 
been made from the beginning, — namely, 
the utilizing of lists, or bibliographies 
elsewhere prepared, by adding this libra- 
ry’s book-numbers, in ink, on the margin. 
When in 1879 Mr. Justin Winsor published 
his admirable little ‘“ Reader’s Handbook 
of the American Revolution,”’ intended, as 
he said, to serve as “a continuous foot- 
note to all histories of the American Revo- 
lution,” he furnished to libraries generally 
a most serviceable “library tool” ; but it 
may be doubted if in any library it has 
served a more useful purpose than in the 
one referred to, where it at once had the 
library’s book-numbers entered in the way 
above mentioned (about seven hundred 
such entries being made), and has since 
been in constant use as a book of refer- 
ence. Other historical lists have been 
treated in the same way. 

Of course if any close connection exists, 
as in the case referred to, between the 
library and the various educational institu- 
tions in the city, — college, normal school, 
high school, grammar schools, art schools, 
etc.,—the study of history as systemati- 
cally pursued in these institutions will nat- 
urally suggest definite lines of historical 
study and reading. From these various 
institutions, the college included, the libra- 
ry is regularly notified of the specific topics 
under examination. A file of the refer- 
ences prepared in connection with these 
constantly lies on the counter for reference, 
and is of service to many more than the 
limited number of students or pupils for 
whom in the first instance they are pre- 
pared. Thus, three or four pages of refer- 
ences are given to the question of Mary 
Stuart’s innocence or the contrary, a sub- 
ject so perennially of interest to readers 
generally as to make the list of constant 
use for reference. One of the results of 
the close connection with the schools was 
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the undertaking, some ten years ago, of a 
series of references in connection with each 
administration in this country since 1789. 
These, after being revised and expanded, 
appeared in successive numbers of the 
Monthly Reference Lists, in 1883 and 1884, 
and after still further revision were pub- 
lished in a pamphlet of fifty-eight pages, by 
the Society for Political Education, in 1885. 
The same society is now issuing in a re- 
vised form references originally prepared 
at the same library in 1880, on “ The Con- 
stitution of the United States,” in connec- 
tion with lectures at the State Normal 
School. This last-named institution, it 
may be added, is now issuing each week 
printed lists of reading, on topics in gen- 
eral history, prepared at this library, and 
with the library’s book-numbers attached. 

Wherever groups of intelligent people 
have a common interest in some historical 
subject, whether through common study of 
it in a club formed for that purpose, or in 
connection with such organizations as the 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 
the Chautauqua courses, etc., or courses of 
public or semi-public lectures, an admirable 
field is opened for the same line of work. 
In an instance of the last-named type, such 
as Lanciani’s lectures in this country on 
Ancient Rome, the references were printed 
in the daily newspaper, and resulted in a 
very appreciable use of the library’s re- 
sources on the subject ; and this is but one 
out of numerous instances. In the other 
types referred to, the library is always cer- 
tain to be put to serious and extended use 
in connection with the studies so syste- 
matically pursued. 

There is no better connection than this 
in which to mention the very exceptional 
service to be rendered in connection with 
_ the “ Old South” movement, now a familiar 
and even household word in so many 
American cities. Here, if anywhere, assist- 
ance furnished will have a direct bearing, 
not only in furthering the studies of young 
people in a direction which can but prove 
of untold importance in connection with 
their future action as American citizens, 
but also in shaping very largely their meth- 
ods of study and research. 

No one result of the employment of the 
measures enumerated, in the library in 
question, has proved so thoroughly gratify- 
ing as the direct effect it has had in de- 
veloping the use of the comparative method 
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and the cultivation of the critical spirit. 
Mr. Winsor has very accurately stated this 
tendency. After saying, “I believe it a 
part of the duty of a public librarian to 
induce reading, and gently to guide it, as 
far as he can,’ he adds, “‘ The reciprocal 
influences, the broadening effect, the quick- 
ened interest arising from a comparison 
of sources and authorities, I hold to be 
marked benefits,” from reading conducted 
as above described. 

There is space only briefly to touch upon 
the relation of the library to individual 
readers, in historical fields. It is here that 
the best and most effective work is after 
all accomplished. Personal intercourse 
and conversation between the librarian and 
the individual reader is of course the basis 
of it. Upon this there follow consultation 
as to different authorities, the examination 
and actual handling of these, and the op- 
portunity thereby of satisfying one’s self as 
to their varying values. All this is a part 
of a public library’s work which should be 
most carefully furthered and encouraged. 

In the earlier portion of this article ref- 
erence was made to the almost innumer- 
able points at which the library is seen to 
touch human life, to stand connected with 
the life of the community. And there is, 
perhaps, no one department in the whole 
range of fruitful studies in which such con- 
tact on the part of the community can 
prove so profoundly valuable as that of 
historical studies. “ History,” Sir Arthur 
Helps has told us in his suggestive way, 
“is the chart and compass,” for endeavor 
on acommon scale. “Our early voyagers 
are dead ; not a plank remains of the old 
ships that first essayed unknown waters ; 
the sea retains no track ; and were it not 
for the history of these voyages contained 
in charts, in chronicles, in hoarded lore of 
all kinds, each voyager, though he were to 
start with all the aids of advanced civiliza- 
tion (if you could imagine such a thing 
without history), would need the boldness 
of the first voyager.” And, he adds, “ We 
may judge of the benefit of historical stud- 
ies by observing what great defects are 
incident” to those who know nothing of 
history. When it is remembered that the 
children of to-day, whose historical studies 
are in so many instances carefully guided, 
will themselves be the men of affairs not 
many years from now, we find a new occa- 
sion for hopefulness in our country’s future. 
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By Edwin 
“7 T has been said,” writes Sparks, “ that 
there never was a great man the ele- 
ments of whose greatness might not 
be traced to the original characteristics or 
early influence of his mother. If this be 
true, how much does mankind owe to the 
mother of Washington!” Washington 
himself was heard to say that he knew 
little of his father, other than having a 
remembrance of his person and of his 
parental fondness. To his mother, and 
the moral, intellectual, and physical train- 
ing which she gave him, he ascribed his 
success and usefulness in life. 

It isa reproach to the nation that the 
grave of Washington’s mother never had a 
finished monument above it, and that for 
half a century it has been almost entirely 
neglected and forgotten. It is a satisfac- 
tion to record that an earnest and well- 
directed movement has now been inaugu- 
rated, with an appeal for the assistance of 
all generous and patriotic men and women, 
to complete at Fredericksburg a monu- 
ment which shall be an honor to the 
American people and worthily perpetuate 
the memory of the noble matron to whom 
America owes so much. 

When George Washington Parke Custis, 
the adopted son of Washington and the 
last survivor of the Mount Vernon house- 
hold, commenced the publication of his 
Recollections of Washington, more than 
fifty years ago, he devoted the first paper 
to the Mother of Washington. ‘That 
paper remains, and in many respects must 
remain, the most important memoir which 
we possess, as being the source from which 
all subsequent biographers must so largely 
borrow. Its last words were these : “ ‘Thus 
lived and died this distinguished woman. 
Had she been of the olden time, statues 
would have been erected to her memory 
in the Capitol, and she would have been 
called the Mother of Romans. When 
another century shall have elapsed, and 
our descendants shall have learned the 
true value of liberty, how will the fame 
of the paternal chief be cherished in story 
and in song; nor will she be forgotten 
who first ‘bent the twig’ to ‘incline the 
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tree’ to glory. Then, and not till then, 
will youth and age, maid and matron, aye, 
and bearded men, with pilgrim step, repair 
to the now neglected grave of the mother 
of Washington.” 

It was in 1860 that Custis’s Recollections 
of Washington were collected and _ pub- 
lished in book form, with a memoir of 
Custis by his daughter, whose husband 
was so soon to leave Arlington to com- 
mand the Southern army in the strife 
whose tumults so effectually drowned the 
book for the time, and with notes by 
Benson J. Lossing. ‘To Custis’s words 
upon the neglected grave at Fredericks- 
burg, Mr. Lossing appended a note in 
which he told the story of that continued 
and strange neglect. He said : — 


“It is yet a neglected grave. This Memoir was 
written more than thirty years ago. It was first 
published in the National Gazette, on the 13th of 
May, 1826. It attracted a great deal of attention 
at the time, and a project was set on foot for the 
re-entombment of the remains of the matron, and 
the erection of a monument over them. This 
movement was by no means confined to the peo- 
ple of Virginia. It elicited the public sympathy 
throughout the Union. ‘The press, as usual, dis- 
cussed the subject, and a New York paper pro- 
posed that the whole matter of raising the mod- 
erate sum of two thousand dollars, for the erection 
of the monument, should be left entirely in the 
hands of ‘the American Maids and Matrons.’ Mr. 
Gordon, the proprietor of the estate on which was 
the matron’s grave, had some correspondence with 
Mr. Custis on the subject, and the inhabitants of 
lredericksburg got up a memorial. But the whole 
project slumbered for several years. 

“Finally, in 1833, Silas E. Burrows, Esq., of 
the city of New York, undertook to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of the mother of Washington, 
at his own expense. ‘The corner-stone was laic| 
with appropriate ceremonies, very near her grave, 
a spot which she herself had selected for burial, 
on the land of her son-in-law, Colonel Fielding 
Lewis, near the ledge of rocks where she used to 
retire for meditation and devotion. It was placed 
by Andrew Jackson, then President of the United 
States, on the 7th of May, 1833, in the presence of 
a great concourse of people. He went down the 
Potomac from Washington city, on the sixth, and 
was met at Potomac creek, nine miles from Fred- 
ericksburg, by the monument committee of that 
city. He was received by a military escort, by 
whom he was conducted to the residence of Dr. 
Wallace, in Fredericksburg, where he was enter- 
tained uniil the following day, when a large mili- 
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tary and civic procession was formed, proceeded to 
the grave, and there engaged in imposing cere- 
monies. 

“The procession was formed in the following 
order: — 

“1, A detachment of cavalry. 

“2. The chief architect and masonic societies. 
In this division, Silas E. Burrows, of New York, 
was assigned a conspicuous and honorable station. 

“3. The president of the United States in an 
open carriage, with the heads of departments, and 
his private secretary (Major Donelson), accom- 
panied by the monument committee. 

“4, The clergy, and relatives of Washington. 

“5. The mayor and common council of Fred- 
ericksburg. 

“6. A handsome company of small boys, in 
complete uniform, with wooden guns. 

“7. The officers of the army and navy of the 
United States, and the invited strangers. 

“8. A battalion of volunteers under the com- 
mand of Major Patten, and several companies of 
infantry from Washington and Alexandria, with 
the marine band. 

“g. Strangers and citizens, six abreast. 

“It was estimated that at least fifteen thousand 
persons were present on the occasion. After an 
appropriate prayer by the Rev. E. C. M’Guire 
(since author of a volume on the Religious Charac- 
ter of Washington), Mr. Bassett, one of the members 
of the monument committee, delivered an eloquent 
address to the president on the character of her 
whom they sought to honor. ‘The president made 
a most touching reply,! and as he deposited an in- 
scribed plate in the corner stone, he said, ‘ Fellow- 
citizens, at your request, and in your name, I now 
deposit this plate in the spot destined for-it; and 
when the American pilgrim shall, in after ages, come 
up to this high and holy place, and lay his hand 
upon this sacred column, may he recall the virtues 
of her who sleeps beneath, and depart with his 
affections purified, and his piety strengthened, while 
he invokes blessings upon the memory of the mother 
of Washington.’ The following poem, written for 
the occasion by Mrs. Sigourney, was then read : — 


“* Long hast thou slept unnoticed. Nature stole 
In her soft minstrelsy around thy bed, 
Spreading her vernal tissue, violet-gemmed, 
And pearled with dews. 

She bade bright summer bring 
Gifts of frankincense, with sweet song of birds, 
And autumn cast his reaper’s coronet 
Down at thy feet, and stormy winter speak 
Sternly of man’s neglect. But now we come 
To do thee homage — Mother of our chief! — 
Fit homage, such as honoreth him who pays. 
Methinks we see thee, as in olden time — 
Simple in garb, majestic and serene; 
Unmoved by pomp or circumstance; in truth 
Inflexible; and, with a Spartan zeal, 
Repressing vice and making folly grave. 
Thou didst not deem it woman’s part to waste 
Life in inglorious sloth — to sport a while 
Amid the flowers, or on the summer wave, 
Then flit, like the ephemeron, away, 
Building no temple in her children’s hearts, 


1 President Jackson’s address is given in Mr. 
Lossing’s Mother and Wife of Washington. 


Save to the vanity and pride of life 
Which she had worshipped. 

Of the might that clothed 
The “ Pater Patriz’’— of the deeds that won 
A nation’s liberty and earth’s applause, 
Making Mount Vernon’s tomb a Mecca haunt 
For patriot and for sage, while time shall last, 
What part was thine, what thanks to thee are due, 
Who ’mid his elements of being wrought 
With no uncertain aim — nursing the germs 
Of godlike virtue in his infant mind, 
We know not — Heaven can tell! 

Rise, noble pile! 
And show a race unborn who rests below, 
And say to mothers what a holy charge 
Is theirs — with what a Kingly power their love 
Might rule the fountains of the new-born mind. 
Warn them to wake at early dawn, and sow 
Good seed before the world doth sow its tares, 
Nor in their toil decline — that angel hands 
May put their sickle in, and reap for God, 
And gather to his garner.’ 


“The monument thus commenced was never fin- 
ished. Everything was completed but the obelisk 
with which it was to be surmounted, and the in- 
scription. Commercial reverses soon afterward 
befell the noble inceptor and designer, and he was 
compelled to. abandon his patriotic work. And 
with shame be it spoken, the citizens of Virginia 
have left the unfinished monument to crumble into 
dust, and the mother of Washington to remain un- 
honored. Yet there is a ray of light. A corre- 
spondent of the New Hampshire Patriot, writing 
from Whampoa, in China, under date of Decem- 
ber 20, 1858, speaks thus of Mr. Burrows and the 
monument : — 

***T supposed he was long since dead, and that 
his monument and memory would perish together. 
3ut he still lives; and though his great object is 
suspended, it is not abandoned, but only ad- 
journed till he can recuperate his fortunes. I met 
with him in Hong Kong, where, with two sons, he 
is conducting commercial enterprises, and_ sails 
back and forward between China and California 
with as little thought as you in taking the railroad 
for Boston. An old man and lame, on the other 
side of the globe, so far from his monument, and 
forgotten around the monument, even, as well as 
at home, it was touching to the heart to find him 
here, with one object, one thought, one last effort, 
remembering the “ Mother of Washington,” when 
he himself had passed from the memory of the 
living. 

“T visited that unfinished monument near the 
close of 1848, when the huge obelisk of white 
marble, ready for the sculptor’s hand, lay there, 
broken and defaced. The monument is also of 
white marble, and even in its unfinished state had 
an imposing appearance. The years of more than 
a quarter of a century have now passed by since 
that corner-stone was laid, with so much pomp and 
promise, to the memory of her of whom it was said 
by a distinguished gentleman in the city of modern 
Rome, that she was ‘the most fortunate of Amer- 
ican matrons, in having given to her country and 
to the world, a hero without ambition, and a patriot 
without reproach’; and yet the monument is un- 
finished. It stands there silently appealing to 
national patriotism and local pride to sculpture its 
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ornaments and seat its obelisk. It does more; it 
rebukes the insensibility of the sons and daughters 
of Virginia to the memory of the most honored 
woman of the land. Year after year the dust of 
the plain has lodged upon the top of the half- 
finished pile, and the winds have planted the seeds 
of flowers and wild weeds there; and upon the 
base where that noble obelisk should stand, the sun, 
the rain, and the dew, annually weave green gar- 
lands and festoons, as if rebuking the indolence or 
avarice of insensate man. Even the marble tablet 
upon which was to be inscribed the simple words, 

MARY, THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON, 
is covered with green moss; and there is nothing 
to tell the stranger that near him lie the mortal re 
mains of her who gave birth to the FATHER OF 
HIS COUNTRY. 

In 1886, three years ago, Mr. Lossing pub- 
lished his interesting 
and valuable book, 
Mary and Martha, the 
Mother and the Wife 
of George Washington. 
In this book he tells 
again the story of the 
neglected grave, again 
referring to his visit in 
1848, and adding : — 


“Since that time the 
tooth of decay and the 
hands of barbarous man 
have hastened the work 
of destruction. A_ friend 
who visited the spot in 
1884 wrote to me that ‘all 
but three of the eight col 
umns which had_ been 
placed in sunken panels 
have been removed or de- 
stroyed. No enclosure 
guards the place from in- 
trusion. The sacred spot 
is utterly neglected — 
broken, grass-grown, and 
dilapidated.’ How much 
longer will Virginia — 
how much longer will 
the nation suffer such a 
reproach? The National 
Government has just com- 
pleted a superb obelisk 
that pierces the firmament 
more than five hundred 
feet above the earth in 
honor of her illustrious 
son. Cannot this mighty 
government, this nation 
of nearly sixty million 
people, with a_plethoric 
treasury, afford to devote 
a few dollars in money, and a few emotions of 
honest pride and genuine patriotism to the task 
of completing a work begun more than fifty years 
ago by a patriotic citizen in honor of the mother 
of Washington ?”’ 


Fron “ Mary and Martha.” 


In his biography of the Mother of 
Washington, Mr. Lossing publishes an in- 
teresting portrait, the copy of a painting 
made — if its authenticity, for which Mr. 
Lossing pleads well, can be depended on 
—jin her youth, while she was yet Miss 
Mary Ball. He gives a valuable genea- 
logical chapter, putting us in possession of 
new facts, and venturing the suggestion, 
for which he finds support, that the family 
of Mary Ball was connected with that John 
Ball, the radical, liberty-loving, tyranny- 
hating married priest, whose preaching in 
the exciting Wat Tyler time made so great a 
stir in England and brought so much suf- 
fering to himself. ‘ ‘Mad’ as the land- 
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owners called him,” says historian Green, “ it 
was in the preaching of John Ball that Eng- 
land first listened to the knell of feudalism 
and the declaration of the rights of man.” 
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At any rate, Miss Mary Ball belonged 
to one of the best of the old Virginia fami- 
lies, — her grandfather, Colonel William 
Ball, came from England about 1650, with 
a coat-of-arms on which was a lion ram- 
pant with a globe in his paws, and other 
things betokening strength and courage, 
along with a motto from Ovid; and we 
have the direct testimony of letters, in 
addition to the fact that she was known 
as the “Rose of Epping Forest” and 
“Belle of the Northern Neck,” that she 
was a very beautiful girl. One of these 
letters, rescued by Mr. Lossing, —a letter 
written in a feminine hand and dated 
“W™ Burg, ye 7th of Oct’., 1722,” begins 
as follows : — 


“DEAR SUKEY, — Madam Ball of Lancaster and 
Her Sweet Molly have gone Hom. Mamma thinks 
Molly the Comliest Maiden She Knows. She is 
about 16 y's old, is taller than Me, is verry Sensa- 
ble, Modest and Loving. Her Hair is like unto 
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given us written by her in that early 
period, in which she tells her friend, in 
words as badly spelled surely as any which 
the comeliest maiden of the time could 
write, about her Oxford schoolmaster, and 
how she was “now learning pretty fast.’’ 
Mr. Lossing thinks that it was during a 
visit to England that she fell in love with 
Augustine Washington, and that they were 
married there. 

Of the death of Augustine Washington, 
when George Washington was but eleven 
years old, and of the strong mother’s care 
and training of the five children in the plain 
home near Fredericksburg, there is little 
need to speak, so well known is the story. 
One interesting and authentic glimpse we 
get into that home, through the eyes of 
Lawrence Washington of Chotank : — 

“T was often there with George, — his playmate, 
schoolmate, and young man’s companion. Of the 
mother I was ten times more afraid than I ever 





The Home of Mary Washington at Fredericksburg, as it appears To-day. 


Flax, Her Eyes are the color of Yours and her 
Chekes are like May blossums. I wish You could 
See Her.” 

That she was sensible as well as beau- 
tiful appears from the fact that she did 
not marry until she was twenty-six, at a 
time when sixteen was a much more popu- 
lar and common age for that important 
proceeding, among the “comely” Vir- 
ginia maidens. ‘That she was studious 
appears from the only letter which is 


was of my own parents. She awed me in the 
midst of her kindness, for she was indeed truly 
kind. I have often been present with her sons, 
proper tall fellows too, and we were all as mute 
as mice; and even now, when time has whitened 
my locks and Iam the grand-parent of a second 
generation, I could not behold that remarkable 
woman without feelings it is impossible to describe. 
Whoever has seen that awe-inspiring air and man- 
ner so characteristic in the Father of his Country, 
will remember the matron as she appeared when 
the presiding genius of her well-ordered household, 
commanding and being obeyed.” 
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This commanding and _ awe-inspiring 
manner of Mary Washington appears from 
almost every notice of her which has come 
down to us. We feel it in that peculiar 
reverence and deference paid her to the 
end of life by her great son, to whom she 
was always “ Respected madam.” It was 
the expression of a nature of singular 
strength and self-reliance, an independence 
which it may easily be believed seemed a 
little aggressive and sometimes obstinate to 
those in the worthy 
matron’s circle. “ And 
pray who gave you 
any exercise of judg- 
ment in the matter?” 
was her word to her == 
agent who ventured — 
to excuse and vindi- 
cate his change of her 
directions about a cer- 
tain piece of work in 
the fields. Upon her 
son-in-law, Colonel 
Lewis, proposing, 
when she was eighty, 
that he should relieve 
her in the direction of 
her affairs, she said, 
“Do you, Fielding, 
keep my books in or- 
der, for your eyesight 
is better than mine, but leave the ex- 
ecutive management to me.” To the 
pressing entreaties of her son that she 
would make Mount Vernon the home 
of her old age, she replied: “I thank 
you for your affectionate and dutiful offers, 
but my wants are few in this world, and 
I feel perfectly competent to take care of 
myself.” 

Her last years were passed in the vil- 
lage of Fredericksburg, in the house still 
standing, shown in the picture on page 
452, to which Washington removed her 
from the old country home not far away, 
just before he joined the forces at Cam- 
bridge, in the summer of 1775. Mr. Los- 
sing in his book gives a picture, which 
we are permitted to reproduce, of the 
house as it appeared at that time and 
down to a comparatively recent time, when 
it underwent the alterations that give it the 
more modern look. Here she was near 
her relatives and friends; here the news 
came to her from Boston and Trenton and 
Valley Forge and Yorktown ; here, in 1781, 
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on the return of the combined armies from 
Yorktown, she received the conqueror, who 
for a period of nearly seven years had been 
absent from his native state; here, in her 
garden, clad in homespun, her gray head 
covered by a plain straw hat, it was that 
she received Lafayette, in 1784, and told 
him, in response to his lavish encomiums 
upon the hero, that she was “ not surprised 
at what George had done, for he was al- 
ways a good boy”;' here, immediately 
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The House at Fredericksburg before the Alterations. 


after his election as president, and pre- 
paratory to his departure for New York, 
Washington repaired for the mother’s 
blessing and for that touching farewell 
which proved, as she well divined, the last 
farewell ; and here, four months after his 
inauguration, in August, 1789, at the age of 
eighty-five, she died. She was buried in 
a quiet spot of her own choosing, a place 
which she had loved, and whither for 
years, before the final feebleness, she had 
been wont almost daily to repair for an 
hour of calm and solemn thinking. A 
quarter of a century after her burial, the 
Rev. Timothy Alden wrote: “ Nothing 
distinguishes her grave but the verdure 


1“Tn her latter days,” says Mr. Custis, “ the ma- 
tron often spoke of her own good boy; of the 
merits of his early life; of his love and duty; but 
of the deliverer of his country, the chief magis- 
trate of the great republic — never. Call you this 
insensibility? call you it want of ambition? Oh, 
no! Her ambition had been gratified to over- 
flowing. In her Spartan school she had taught 
him to be good, — that he became great was the 
consequence, not the cause.” 
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of the grass which covers it and a thrifty 
young cedar near it.” Almost another 
quarter of a century was to pass before the 
laying of the corner-stone of the monument, 
which, unfinished and decaying, rebukes 
our irreverence and ingratitude to-day. 


mounted, upon reaching Fredericksburg, 
in the midst of his numerous and _ brilliant 
suite, he sent to apprize her of his arrival, 
and soon, alone and on foot, repaired to 
her simple home. 


“She was alone, her aged hands employed in 
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The Unfinished Monument to Mary Washington. 


Mr. Custis, in his memoir, relates many 
incidents illustrating Mary Washington’s 
character and Washington’s relations to 
her; but among them all none is so sig- 
nificant or striking, none so reveals the 
dignity of her character and his fine and 
simple respect, as the account of her 
reception of Washington and the French 
officers at Fredericksburg on the return 
of the armies from Yorktown after the 
surrender of Cornwallis, which was the 
virtual end of the war. Washington had 
not seen her since he departed for Cam- 
bridge upon his appointment as com- 
mander-in-chief. As soon as he had dis- 


the works of domestic industry, 
when the good news was an- 
nounced, and it was further told 
that the victor-chief was in 
waiting at the threshold. She 
bid him welcome by a warm em- 
brace, and by the well-remem- 
bered and endearing name of 
George — the familiar name of 
his childhood; she inquired as 
to his health, remarked the 
lines which mighty cares and 
many toils had made in his man- 
ly countenance, spoke much 
of old times and old friends, 
but of his glory not one word. 

“Meantime, in the village 
of Fredericksburg, all was joy 
and revelry; the town was 
crowded with the officers of the 
French and American armies, 
and with gentlemen for many 
miles around, who hastened 
to welcome the conquerors of 
Cornwallis. The citizens got 
up a splendid ball, to which 
the matron was specially in- 
vited. She observed, that al- 
though her dancing days were 
pretty well over, she should 
feel happy in contributing to 
the general festivity, and con- 
sented to attend. 

“The foreign officers were 
anxious to see the mother of 
their chief. They had heard 
indistinct rumors touching her 
remarkable life and character, 
but forming their judgments 
from European examples, they 
were prepared to expect in the 
mother, that glitter and show 
which would have been at- 
tached to the parents of the 
great, in the countries of the old world. How 
were they surprised when, leaning on the arm of 
her son, she entered the room, dressed in the very 
plain, yet becoming garb, worn by the Virginia 
lady of the old time.’ Her address, always digni- 


1«Tn her person, the matron was of the middle 
size, and well-proportioned; her features pleasing, 
yet strongly marked. It is not the happiness of 
the author to remember her, having only seen her 
with infant eyes. The sister of the chief he per- 
fectly well remembers. She was a most majestic- 
looking woman, and so strikingly like her brother 
that it was a matter of frolic to throw a cloak 
around her, and placing a military hat on her 
head, such was her amazing resemblance that on 
,her appearance battalions would have presented 
arms and senates risen to do homage to the chief.”’ 
— Custis. 
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fied and imposing, was courteous, though reserved. 
She received the complimentary attentions which 
were paid to her without evincing the slightest 
elevation, and at an early hour, wishing the com- 
pany much enjoyment of their pleasures, observed 
that it was high time for old folks to be in bed, 
and retired, leaning as before on the arm of her 
son. 

“The foreign officers were amazed in beholding 
one whom so many causes conspired to elevate, 
preserving the even tenor of her life, while such 
a blaze of glory shone upon her name and off- 
spring. It was a moral spectacle such as the 
European world had furnished no examples. 
Names of ancient lore were heard to escape from 
their lips; and they declared, ‘If such are the 
matrons in America, well may she boast of illus- 
trious sons.’ 


” 
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ingratitude, — only forgetfulness, only lack 
of the right word. Not irreverence. 
While battle raged round Fredericksburg, 
in the fierce years of civil strife, nor North- 
erner nor Southerner who did not re- 
member that that grave was there and did 
not remember to respect it. More than 
once was the cannon turned to right or 
left — Northern cannon and Southern alike 
—that the devastating bomb might not 
fall there. Not ingratitude, — only lack 
of the right word. ‘That right word is 
now spoken; and to the call that goes 
out from Fredericksburg through all the 
land, all the land, in this grateful Christ- 
mas time, will with glad generousness re- 
spond. New England will respond not 
least gladly nor least generously ; and Bos- 
ton will be proud that it was to her 
children, in the Old South Meeting 
House, the nursery of so many noble 
things, that the word was spoken which 





The Monument and its Surroundings. 


Such was the mother of the father of 
his country. Surely it is not, after all, 
irreverence and ingratitude that have made 
this great, rich country forget her grave 
through the years. Not irreverence, not 





first gave impulse to the movement which 
the country now will not let die until the 
finished shaft at Fredericksburg, by the 
grave so long forgotten, attests its rever- 
ence and its gratitude. 





MARY, MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 


By Edna Dean Proctor. 


CHILDREN of fair St. Botolph’s town, 
Boston, set by the northern sea, 
Listen! Where warmer skies look down 
On Fredericksburg with its sad renown, 
And Rappahannock broad and brown, 
In a lonely grave by the grassy lea 
Has slept, while a hundred years have run, 
Mary, Mother of Washington. 


Sacred her slumber! dust so dear — 

So close to the nation’s heart the shrine — 
When battle raged in that awful year, 
And shot and shell flew far and near, 
“Fire away from the sleeper here !” 

Rung all along the serried line ; 
And hers was a peace disturbed by none — 
Mary, Mother of Washington. 


Alas, alas! that hallowed place, 

Long marked alone by a cedar tree, 
Shows now but crumbling stones whose face 
Bears not even the faintest trace 
Of the name of her God granted grace 

To give us him who made us free! 

Yet deathless she with her deathless son — 
Mary, Mother of Washington. 


And shall we leave the dew and the rain 
To deck the spot where her ashes lie 
With the creeping grass and the flowery train 
That to wreathe the mound with bloom are fain, 
While the west wind sings a mournful strain, 
And the birds, lamenting, warble nigh ? 
Nay! for her honor our hearts are one -— 
Mary, Mother of Washington ! 


Children of fair St. Botolph’s town, 

Boston, set by the northern sea, 
Help, ere the hundredth year goes down ! — 
And a tide of love neglect shall drown 
As you bring your joyful gifts to crown 

Her lonely grave on the grassy lea 
With a column to say till time is done, 
Mary, Mother of Washington ! 


1 Read at the Meeting at the Old South Meeting House, Oct. 26, 1889 
































AN AMERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN. 


By Fohn W. Bell. 


HEN the town of Springfield 
\/ \/ was sacked by Indians, in 1675, 
the survivors took refuge within 
the stockade and block-house of Captain 
Miles Morgan, which was thereafter stoutly 
and successfully held against the savages, 
until Captain Samuel Appleton, at the 
head of twenty soldiers from Hadley, ar- 
rived, and raised the siege. Both Cap- 
tain Miles Morgan and Captain Samuel 
Appleton were men of mark in their day, 
and in the history of colonial Massachu- 
setts. ‘The former, the younger son of a 
well-to-do merchant of Bristol, idling along 
the docks of that city in 1632, had come 
upon a ship loaded with emigrants for the 
New World, which was about to depart. 
With his time on his hands, the spirit of 
adventure, stirred, no doubt, by the pretty 
face of a Miss Prudence Gilbert, one of 
the emigrants, induced him to take passage 
and happy luck along with the rest. The 
emigrants landed at Boston, and Miss Gil- 
bert, with her parents, went to join the 
colony at Roxbury, while young Morgan 
joined an expedition, headed by Colonel 
William Pyncheon, who had come to New 
England as secretary to Governor Winthrop, 
to the wilds of Western Massachusetts. 
There seems to have been an understand- 
ing with Miss Gilbert in the matter, too, 
which moved Miles Morgan ; for no sooner 
did he, by fiction of majority, receive his 
allotment of land in the new settlement, 
than he journeyed with two friends on foot 
to Roxbury, and married his Prudence. 
He brought her home partly on foot and 
partly on horseback, piloted by a not 
altogether unsuspected Indian; and the 
picture of Captain and Mrs. Miles Morgan 
journeying on foot through a primeval 
forest, the captain and his friend with 
loaded matchlock ready for discharge, did 
he show treachery, at the Indian, who pre- 
ceded them, leading the horse loaded with 
the bride’s dowry of household goods, is 
one upon which his descendants never 
weary of dilating. 
For the rest, Captain Morgan became 
quite as famous an Indian fighter in his 
own locality as his contemporary namesake, 


Miles Standish, the Puritan captain of 
Plymouth, did in his. He was less of a 
Puritan than his fellow-settlers, and looked 
with less confidence than they did upon 
the alleged duty of the settlement to legis- 
late for spiritual and theological as well as 
temporal affairs ; and his vote is recorded 
(a minority of one, in 1650) against de- 
voting a considerable portion of the public 
funds to pay for the preparation and pub- 
lishing of an answer by Mr. Norton of 
Ipswich, to Colonel Pyncheon’s AZeritori- 
ous Price of Christ’s Redemption, which 
the worthy colonel had sent to England 
and had published, to combat the Calvin- 
istic views of the atonement. Captain 
Morgan had heretical blood in his veins. 
His ancestor, Thomas Morgan, was the 
Welsh monk who went to Rome, turned 
his name, Moré-Gana (meaning “Son of, 
or born by, the sea”’), into Pelagius, and 
succeeded in avoiding the fagots even 
while claiming that there was no such thing 
as “original sin.” It was upon the ap- 
pearance in print of this heretical volume 
that Colonel Pyncheon, who up to that 
time had been chief magistrate of Spring- 
field, was deposed, and his book sent to 
Boston and burned in state on the Com- 
mon. Captain Morgan died in 1699, at 
the good old age of eighty-four, having 
been, by the Prudence aforesaid and a 
second wife, father of fourteen children, 
nine of whom survived him. His statue 
in heroic bronze stands in the public 
square of Springfield, representing him in 
the typical colonial costume, — heavy 
boots, belted jerkin, slouched hat with 
matchlock at shoulder, and leaning on the 
“ geat;” 

Captain Samuel Appleton, too, has a 
prominent history. Settling at Ipswich in 
1635 (he came from Little Waldingfield, 
Suffolk, England), he was a constant leader 
and adviser in the civil and military affairs 
of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, and 
the records are filled with his name and 
doings. He went to Boston jail in 1688, 
for refusing to pay a tax levied by Sir 
Edmund Andros without an assembly, and 
endured two months’ imprisonment there 
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in the dead of winter, thus actually being 
the first man imprisoned upon American 
soil for daring to deny the right of “ taxa- 
tion without representation,” the principle 
which years later brought on and fought 
and won the American Revolution. Captain 
(afterwards Major) Appleton became and 
remained until his death commander-in- 
chief of the army of Massachusetts Bay, 
with headquarters at Hadley; and _ his 
dispatch-books, records and correspond- 
ence with the Council of Massachusetts 
are extant in remarkable completeness. 
Both of these colonial captains were repre- 
sented later in the battles of their country. 
Morgan’s descendants fought at Louisburg 
and Fort Duquesne, and Major Abner 
Morgan notably, who enlisted in the first 
regiment of Continental troops raised by 
the colony of Massachusetts for the Revo- 
lutionary War, at the “ Lexington Alarm,” 
was with Arnold at Quebec, and later be- 
came superintendent of enlistments for 
Western Massachusetts during the entire 
Revolutionary War. And Captain Apple- 
ton’s direct descendant, General James 
Appleton, commanded a brigade of Massa- 
chusetts troops during the war of 1812, a 
war which Massachusetts did not believe 
in, and opposed with all her representation 
in the Federal councils, but to which, the 
country once embarked therein, Massachu- 
setts sent ten times as many troops as the 
state most responsible for the policy which 
made that war possible. 

But this is a long genealogical chapter. 
Our present interest is in the fact that in 
1843, one hundred and sixty-eight years 
after the two colonial captains had made 
joint cause at Springfield, a descendant 
of each, Peyton Randolph Morgan, son of 
Major Abner, and Joanna, a daughter 
of General James, were married in the 
city of Portland, and that their son, James 
Appleton, is the subject of this paper. 
The lad’s father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather having been lawyers, it seemed 
natural that he should himself incline to 
the choice of that profession ; and accord- 
ingly, at the age of eighteen, we find him 
a student in the famous law school of 
Columbia College. But during his college 
course young Morgan had, it seems, de- 
veloped literary tastes as well, and had, 
like other young men before him, kept a 
lot of scrap-books. These scrap-books 
were to lead to larger results. 
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There lies before me a pretty book 
bound in bevelled mahogany boards with 
red rococo decorations, rubricated title- 
page printed throughout with old-fashioned 
s’s, line-margined pages and sub-titles, and 
catch words: ‘Selections of Macaronic 
Poetry with an Introduction by James 
Appleton Morgan, M.A., New York, Hurd 
& Houghton, 1871.” This little book, 
with its clever but somewhat amateurish 
introduction (about half of the letter- 
press), young Morgan seems to have pre- 
pared as a fancy of the moment, to preserve 
such specimens of erratic verses as his 
scrap-books contained. It appeared while 
its author was attending sessions at the 
law school, and led him to select for his 
subject, ina Moot Court debate at that in- 
stitution, a question in the law of author’s 
rights or copyright by common law as well 
as by statute. And it was while pulling 
over old law-books to find the origin of 
legal protection to authors, that it flashed 
upon the young man’s mind that the idea 
that an author had any right to what he | 
put into the custody of print and circulated 
was of very recent origin. He found that 
in the days of Shakespeare there was no 
such idea traceable ; and Judge Holmes’s 
volume on the supposed Baconian author- 
ship of Shakespeare finding its way at 
about the same time into his hands, the 
two ideas seemed to meet at right angles 
in his brain. If there was no protection 
to an author in Shakespeare’s day, anybody 
might have printed Shakespeare, and 
equally anybody might have printed any- 
thing and called it “Shakespeare.” Pos- 
sibly Judge Holmes’s book might be 
founded on a historical situation. This 
was the suggestion which led to Mr. Mor- 
gan’s selection of the Shakespeare author- 
ship question as the hobby and penchant 
of his life ; and the inquiry has never been 
abandoned by him. It led to his taking a 
place, as he now stands, among the lead- 
ing students of Shakespeare in the United 
States, with Furness and Rolfe and others, 
and in the circle where Richard Grant 
White reaped his brightest laurels. 

The year 1871 found Mr. Morgan still a 
young man, with a large and growing prac- 
tice, established in the city of New York. 
But an accident, an explosion of chemicals 
in a laboratory of a relative, drove a bit of 
glass into his right eye. Under the skilful 
care of the late Dr. Agnew, Mr. Morgan 
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entirely regained his eyesight, but there 
was first to ensue a year of enforced inac- 
tion, which Mr. Morgan spent in Europe. 
On his return the year of absence had 
broken into his practice, and two years 
more were to elapse before he could to 
the full resume its duties. In this period 
of enforced leisure, Mr. Morgan turned 
to his pen again and produced one of the 
most noteworthy works, in its way, which 
our press has issued: two bulky volumes 
entitled Zhe Law of Literature. In this 
work, Mr. Morgan, turning to his favorite 
subject of copyright, invested it with a 
charm that was a phenomenon among law 


books. “It doesn’t read like bread and 
butter, anyhow,” said Benjamin Vaughan 
Abbott. Mr. Morgan grouped the subject 


_ of authors’ rights under such headings as 
“Innocence,” ‘ Usefulness,” etc. He 
claimed that, in a copyright, the law re- 
quired that a book should not be harmful, 
that is, either seditious, irreligious, con- 
temptuous of a court or libellous of an in- 
dividual ; and, in treating of these, he pre- 
sented an essay upon Contempts of Court, 
that, isolated from the body of the book, 
is the most complete monograph on the 
subject which our legal libraries possess. 
But our author scoffed at and riddled the 
idea that the seditious or irreligious charac- 
ter of a book could to-day, in a common- 
law country, prevent its circulation or legal 
protection, though if contemptuous of a 
court or libellous of an individual the law 
might perhaps negatively refuse to protect 
it, if pirated. As to international copy- 
right, Mr. Morgan took the novel ground 
that a government is concerned simply with 
the public safety, interest, or convenience, 
making it impossible for our Congress or 
treaty-making power to ask whether Ameri- 
can publishers “steal” or not, yet that it 
was bad policy that the literature of a rival 
and competitive nation should circulate 
more largely than its own. Mr. Morgan 
instanced a cheap English reprint for chil- 
dren and Chaméers’s Encyclopedia, the 
plates of which were photo-stereotyped in 
this country, and copies sold everywhere at 
nominal prices. In the former, the life of 
General Washington was made up for the 
infant mind something as follows : George 
Washington entered the service of his 
King in such a year, rendered great ser- 
vices to his King at the disastrous defeat 
of General Braddock in such a year; at 
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the close of the War of the Revolution, he 
was welcomed by arches of flowers over 
the streets of every city he entered, and 
was twice elected President of the United 
States! As to the Eucyclopedia, if one 
happened to look for a description of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, he would find it as 


follows: “ BUNKER Hitt (see Charées- 
town.)” “Charlestown, a seaport of Mas- 
sachusetts.... Its most prominent height 


is Bunker Hill, celebrated as the first battle 
field in the Revolutionary War, and sur- 
mounted in 1825-43 by a granite monu- 
ment 220 feet in height.” So much for 
the memories of Washington, of Warren, 
Putnam and Prescott, and of the birth of 
the nation, as reported for our. youth in 
English books, reprinted without copyright 
and so sold for half what our own books 
sell for. 

The Law of Literature was a monu- 
mental failure, not because of anything 
relating to its scholarship or treatment, 
but because of the insignificance of the 
subject in legal literature, and because of 
the reluctance of the lay library to accept 
a legal work as dedles-dettres. Its costliness 
was another handicap. But it is a “find” 
to-day at any price. It is a genuine curi- 
osity of literature, and the lay reader who 
will open the first volume (the second 
being exclusively technical) cannot fail to 
be surprised and delighted at the entire 
originality and freshness of the treatment 
of such conventional subject-matter. But 
Mr. Morgan’s great services were to be 
rendered in other and less technical fields. 
In 1881, there appeared a volume entitled 
The Shakespearean Myth, which instantly 
attracted attention, and which has never 
since ceased to be read and discussed, in 
England and Germany even more than in 
the United States. The Baconian theory 
of the Shakespeare authorship was an old 
story on the appearance of Zhe Shake- 
spearean Myth. Wt has been handled ad 
nauseam since. But Mr. Morgan’s book 
will never be out of print so long as the 
Shakespeare controversy is with us. It 
received volumes of abuse; but nobody, 
however bitter against it, ever denied its 
originality, force, and charm. It was the 
keen, cold-chiselled argument of a lawyer, 
garnished with forensic brilliants. Mr. Mor- 

-gan’s two characteristics, — his absolute 
faithfulness to fact. and his unconventional 
literary style, — shine here to their fullest. 
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Here follow the opening sentences and the 
final paragraph of this notable book : — 


“The thirty-seven plays called collectively 
*Shakespeare’ are a phenomenon, not only in 
English letters, but in human experience. The 
literature of the country to which they belong had, 
up to the date of their appearance, failed to fur- 
aish, and has been utterly powerless since to pro- 
duce, any type likeness, or formative trace of them; 
while the literature of other nations possesses not 
even a corresponding type. The history of a cen- 
tury on either side of their era, discloses within the 
precincts of their birth no resources upon which 
levy could have been made for their creation. They 
came and went like a meteor, neither borrowing 
of what they found, nor loaning to what they left, 
their own peculiar and unapproachable magnifi- 
cence. The unremitting researches of two centu- 
ries have only been able to assign their authorship 
(where it rested at first) to an hiatus in the life of 
a wayward village lad named William Shakespeare 
—who fled his native town penniless and before 
the Constable, to return in a few years a well-to- 
do Esquire, with a coat-of-arms and money in his 
pocket.” 

“The evidence is all in, the testimony is all 
taken; perhaps it is a secret that even time shall 
never tell, hidden deep down in the crypt and 
sacristy of the past, whose seal shall never more be 
broken. In the wise land of China, it is said that 
when a man has deserved well of the state, his 
countrymen honor, with houses and lands and 
gifts and decorations, not himself, but his father 
and his mother. Perhaps, learning a lesson from 
the “celestials,’ we might rear a shaft to the 
fathers and mothers of the Immortality that wrote 
the book of Nature, the mighty book which ‘age 
cannot wither nor custom stale,’ and whose infinite 
variety for three centuries has been and, until 
time shall be no more, will be close to the hearts 
of every age and cycle of men, household words 
forever and ever — the book, thank Heaven, which 
nothing can divorce from us!” 


The instant recognition of Zhe Shake- 
spearean Myth as the work of a trained, 
hard - headed lawyer, who rejected all 
surmise and guess-work, and examined 
evidence critically, cumulatively and by 
contemporary testimony, before either dis- 
carding or accepting it, and who from the 
beginning to the end of his researches was 
suspiciously wary of the Baconian theory, 
led to endless criticism and comment. 

In 1882, Mr. Morgan printed another 
volume, Some Shakespearean Commenta- 
tors, in which he pleasantly replied to some 
of the more notable criticisms of the 
Myth. This book is full of acute and 
logical reasoning, but of course possesses 
only the temporary interest excited by the 
book to the criticisms upon which it was a 
rejoinder. One sentence, however, I can- 
not forbear to quote, as showing possibly 


better than any other Mr. Morgan’s stand- 
point in the controversy. The book re- 
viewer of a certain leading journal, having 
accused Mr. Morgan of “ bias,” Mr. Morgan 
hastened to accept the charge, and to 
hope that everybody who comes into the 
discussion will possess the utmost possible 
“bias”? one way or another. He con- 
tinues : — 


“Tt would require, I think, a very diligent 
search among the methods laid down for ascer- 
taining the facts on any given case, to find one 
surer and safer than this very same ‘bias.’ We 
fail to see of what value the decision of the most 
competent tribunal could well be, unless preceded 
by the fullest and most exhaustive argument of 
each side. An honest advocate must necessarily 
possess a ‘bias’ for his own side. He can well 
leave the other side to the ‘bias’ of his learned 
and courteous opponent; and both will contribute 
quite as much, and be quite as entitled to their 
share of the merit of the righteous outcome of the 
trial, as the judge who delivers the judgment or 
charges the jury for its verdict. It seems to me 
that the only indictment the honest advocate need 
fear is that of a slovenly, or half-hearted, or feeble 
presentation of the side assumed by him or en- 
trusted to his care. Let him only be faithful and 
diligent, and he can well afford to leave the re- 
sponsibility of the decision to the court which has 
heard the ‘ bias ’ of each side, and weighed between 
them. I do not think the Shakespeareans should 
raise this cry. They certainly have had ample 
time to present their side. Their ‘day in court’ 
has lengthened out to over two centuries. They 
surely do not propose to confess, at this late day, 
that they have half-heartedly, feebly, and imper- 
fectly presented their own case, or feel incompetent 
to be entrusted with it further.” 


Mr. Morgan’s law practice being entirely 
within that branch of his profession known 
as “ corporation law,” he has had the ad- 
vantages which that branch affords of larger 
leisure, and been enabled to add to his 
Shakespearean reputation by other works, 
principally his Shakespeare in Fact and in 
Criticism (1888), and his Venus and 
Adonis: a Study in the Warwickshire 
Dialect. Of this latter work Mr. Halliwell 
Phillipps, the veteran Shakespearean of 
half a century, said, “I wonder it was never 
thought of before.’’ It was simply an ex- 
amination of William Shakespeare’s first 
literary performance (‘the first heir of my 
invention,” as he himself styled it), from 
the standpoint of William Shakespeare’s 
Warwickshire parentage and birth. The 
result was rather dubious as to the Shake- 
speare claim ; for, while Mr. Morgan found 
traces of Warwickshire dialect in every one 
of the plays, he was unable to discover 
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any of it in the poem. The book is in 
the form of a glossary, giving the War- 
wickshire patois, the vernacular equivalent, 
the occurrence of the dialect in the plays, 
and in the poem, in four parallel columns ; 
the fourth column remains blank through- 
out the book, except in the case of the 
single word “urchin” (meaning a hedge- 
hog). But “urchin” for “hedgehog” is 
only Warwickshire dialect by courtesy, it 
being also a vernacular word everywhere 
in England. 

Mr. Morgan’s books are probably des- 
tined to live in Shakespearean literature, 
because of their objectivity. Their author 
frankly declares himself in doubt on all 
Shakespearean matters, but he aims to ex- 
haust in his books both sides, or the three 
sides (as there often are three sides), of 
the controversy, letting his readers either 
make their election or decide to share Mr. 
Morgan’s doubts and leave the question 
where it is. It is this objectivity which 
has made Zhe Shakespearean Myth pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the German mind, as 
opening always fields for speculation and 
closing none. Dr. Karl Muller of Stuttgart, 
who is better known perhaps in his own 
country under the sobriquet of “ Otfrid 
Mylius,” was the able translator of Zhe 
Shakespearean Myth into German, and the 
translation shows a mastery of English 
idioms almost unprecedented in a foreign 
workman. All Mr. Morgan’s freshness, 
‘“‘ chic,” and eloquence are there preserved, 
and the achievement of Dr. Muller is in 
every way an admirable one. 

Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism is 
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mainly devoted to elaboration and revision 
of certain details of Zhe Shakespearean 
Myth, and is a calmer, more judicial and 
polished work than its predecessor. It 
will add to its author’s literary reputation, 
rather than his reputation as a controver- 
sialist. It is less forensic and confident in 
its tone, has less of the tour de force, and 
more of the deliberative, in its treatment 
of the never to be rested theme. No stu- 
dent can afford to read the one without 
the other, but the latter will never reach the 
sale or the influence of the former. The 
reading public will prefer the aggressive, 
the revolutionary, and the spirited, to the 
ripe, the crystallized and the non-com- 
mittal. 

With the exception of his predecessor, 
Richard Grant White, no American has 
done so much as Mr. Morgan in the line 
of contribution to Shakespearean contro- 
versy. He has been twice elected Presi- 
dent of the New York Shakespeare Society, 
and has a large following in his perhaps 
peculiar but always brilliant and absorbing 
methods of Shakespearean criticism. Mr. 
Morgan, it may be added, has no resources 
of ridicule too keen for the “ verse tests,” 
so called, of a certain school of Shake- 
spearean students, more numerous in Eng- 
land than elsewhere. And while the 
Baconians use Zhe Shakespearean Myth 
as a text-book, they are extremely dissatis- 
fied with the author’s refusal to accept St. 
Albans as the real Shakespeare. Says Mr. 
Morgan, “ the tendency of the human mind 
to find just what it sets out to search for, 
is a constant nightmare to me in this hunt.” 





THE LOWELL OFFERING. 
By Harriet H. Robinson. 


can hardly be written without some 

reference to the life of the com- 
munity in which the publication of such a 
unique magazine became possible. At the 
time the Lowell water-power was utilized, 
the era of mechanical invention had not 
begun. The industrial life of New Eng- 
land was yet in its infancy, and almost 


T= history of the Lowell Offering 


every article in daily use that is now made 
with the help of machinery was then “done 
by hand.” It was a rural population, and 
the material for clothing was grown on the 
home farm, and spun and woven by the 
women. Even in wealthy families the sons 
were sent to college in suits of homespun, 
cut and made by the village seamstress ; 
and every household was a self-producing 
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and self-sustaining community. ‘ Home- 
spun was their only wear,” homespun their 
lives. 

There was neither railroad, steamboat, 
telegraph, nor telephone ; and direct com- 
munication was kept up by the lumbering 
stage-coach or the slow-toiling canal which 
tracked its sinuous way from town to city 
and from state to state. The daily paper 
was almost unknown, and the “ news of the 
day ” was usually a week or so behind the 
times. Money was scarce, and most of 
the retail business was done by “ barter” : 
so many eggs for a certain quantity of 
sugar ; or so much butter or farm produce 
for tea, coffee, and other luxuries. The 
people had plenty to eat; for the land, 
though sterile, was well cultivated ; but if 
the children wanted books, or a better ed- 
ucation than the village school could give 
them, the farmer seldom had the means to 
gratify their wishes. 

These early New Englanders lived in 
pastoral simplicity. ‘They were moral, re- 
ligious, and perhaps content. They could 
say with truth — 


“We are the same things that our fathers have 
been, 

We see the same sights that our fathers have 
seen, 

We drink the same stream, we feel the same sun, 

And run the same course that our fathers have 
run.” 


Their lives had kept pace for so many 
years with the slow old canal, that they 
thought, no doubt, if they thought about it 
at all, that they should crawl along in this 
way forever. But into this life there came 
an element that was to create a new era 
in the activities of the country. 

It was the genius of mechanical industry, 
which would build the cotton-factory, set 
in motion the loom and the spinning-frame, 
call together an army of useful people, 
open wider fields of industry for men and, 
what was quite as important at that time, 
for women also. For the mechanical in- 
dustries were not yet opened to women, 
there being, even as late as 1840, only 
seven employments outside the home into 
which the women of this country had 
entered. 

It was from such conditions that the 
early factory population of New. England 
was made up. The “girls” (as well as the 
“boys’’) were of English or Scotch de- 
scent, and had inherited the adventurous 


spirit of their ancestors, with the deter- 
mination to better their condition if occa- 
sion offered. They had early been taught 
that “ work is no disgrace,” and when stories 
reached them of 


“ This wonderful city of spindles and looms, 
And thousands of factory folks,” 


where they could earn money, they soon 
began to go there; and in a little while 
the Lowell factories were well filled with 
energetic young women. 

We can to-day hardly realize what a 
change the cotton-factory made in the 
status of the working-woman. Hitherto 
woman had always been a money-saving 
rather than a money-earning member of 
the community ; and now, for the first time 
in this country, the labor of woman, as a 
class, had a money value. She had become 
not only an earner and producer, but also 
a spender of money, a recognized factor 
in the political economy of her time. 

But there were other and older women 
who sought this new employment, lonely 
and dependent ones who in old wills used 
to be mentioned as “ incumbrances ” and 
‘relicts,”’ and to whom the chance of “ earn- 
ing money” was indeed a new revelation. 
How well I remember some of these soli- 
tary ones,—and they serve to illustrate 
the condition of all women at that time :— 
a widow, perhaps, who had been left an 
“‘incumbrance ” on the farm which she had 
helped her husband to earn, or a sister left 
with a home there, as her only share of the 
paternal estate. As a child of eleven years, 
I often made fun of them (for children ‘do 
not see the pathetic side of human nature) 
and imitated their limp carriage and in- 
elastic gait. I can see them now, even 
after fifty years, just as they looked, — de- 
pressed, modest, mincing, hardly daring to 
look one in the face, so shy and sylvan had 
been their lives. But after the first pay- 
day came, and they had felt the jingle of 
silver in their pockets, their bowed heads 
were lifted, their necks seemed braced 
with steel, they looked you in the face, 
sang blithely among their looms or frames, 
and walked with elastic step to and from 
their work. And when Sunday came, how 
sedately gay in their new attire they walked 
to church, and how proudly they dropped 
their silver fourpences into the contribu- 
tion box ! 

While the majority of the younger “ girls” 
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were farmers’ daughters, there were a few 
who were not country girls. Lucy Larcom 
came from Beverly, her mother being the 
widow of a sea captain; and my own 
mother moved from Boston, my native 
place, in 1832, with her little flock of 
fatherless children, to open a boarding- 
house, and thus earn their bread and give 
them a better education than she could 
earn for them in Boston. 

Most of these women, both young and 
old, had some object in working in the fac- 
tory besides using the money they would 
earn for mere dress and adornments. Some 
desired to become better educated, others 
worked that a brother or a son might be 
sent to college, and still others to maintain 
the younger children or the father and 
mother on the home farm. But there were 
not a few who came to Lowell on account 
of the circulating libraries that were soon 
opened, the lyceum lectures, and the social 
advantages to be found in the companion- 
ship of those of similar tastes with them- 
selves. And there is no doubt that the 
society of one another was of great advan- 
tage to these girls. They discussed the 
books they read, debated religious and 
social questions, compared their thoughts 
and experiences, and advised and helped 
one another. And so their mental growth 
went on and they soon became educated 
far beyond what their mothers or their 
grandmothers could have been. It was 
fortunate for them that they were obliged 
to read good books, such as histories, the 
English classics, and the very few American 
novels that were then in existence. Cheap 
editions of Scott were but just publishing ; 
Frederika Bremer was hardly translated ; 
Harriet Beecher Stowe was busy in her 
nursery, and the great American novel was 
not written, nor yet the small one, — which 
was indeed a great blessing. 

It was not long before numbers of these 
girls began to feel the benefit of the edu- 
cational advantages which had been opened 
to them. They had learned much at the 
evening schools, attended the lyceum lec- 
tures, and continued their studies during 
their yearly vacation, or kept them up while 
at their work in the mill. Their work was 
monotonous and was done almost mechani- 
cally, but their thoughts were free and they 
had ample time to digest what they learned, 
or to think over what they had read. Their 
minds were not crammed, and an idea had 


a chance to “turn round” before another 
came to crowd it out or take its place. 

In 1836 Miss Harriot F. Curtis and a 
few of her immediate associates conceived 
the idea of forming a little society for 
“mutual improvement,” where they could 
meet together at stated intervals, submit 
to each other what they had written, or 
talk over the books they had read. The 
society was regularly organized, with offi- 
cers, a constitution and by-laws, and its 
object was declared to be a desire on the 
part of its members “ to improve the talents 
God had given them.” Miss Curtis was 
the president of this society, which was the 
first woman’s club on record, at least in 
this country. 

Shortly after this the Rev. Abel C. 
Thomas and the Rev. Thomas B. Thayer, 
pastors of the first and second Universalist 
Churches in Lowell, established improve- 
ment circles composed of the song peo- 
ple belonging to their respective parishes. 
These meetings were largely made up of 
young women who worked in the mill. 
They were often asked to speak, but as 
they persistently declined, they were in- 
vited to write what they desired to say, 
and send it, to be read anonymously at the 
next meeting. Many complied with this 
request, and these written communications 
were so numerous that they very soon be- 
came the sole entertainment of what Mr. 
Thomas called “these intellectual ban- 
quets.” 

In 1843 there were at least five of these 
improvement circles in different parts of 
the city. I attended one of these circles as 
late as 1846, I think, for I was not an early 
member, nor was I a frequent contributor 
to the Lowell Offering. The circle met in 
a large room in some public building, and 
was well filled with factory operatives, some 
of whom had brought their contributions 
and waited to hear them read, no doubt 
with quaking hearts and conscious faces. 
Miss Farley presided, and from a pile of 
manuscript on the table before her selected 
such contributions as she thought the most 
worthy of a public reading. Among these, 
as I remember, were the chapters of a 
novel, by Miss Curtis, one of Lucy Lar- 
com’s prose poems, and some “ pieces of 
poetry.” Included in these pieces were 
some verses in which the wind was de- 
scribed as playing havoc with nature to 
such an extent that 
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“Tt took the tall trees by the hair 
And as with besoms swept the air.” 


This tremendous breeze, or simile, caused 
a good deal of mirth among the younger 
contributers, who had never heard of Zhe 
Wortd-Soul, nor read Emerson’s line — 


“To the green-haired forest free,” 


nor Longfellow’s Zhe Building of the Ship, 
where he speaks of the pine-trees as 


“ Shorn of their streaming hair.” 


A selection from the articles read at 
these circles was soon published in pam- 
phlet form, under the joint editorship of 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Thayer, and called 
the Lowell Offering. The first number 
was issued in October, 1840, the last in 
December, 1849. There are seven vol- 
umes in all. 

It may be well to mention, for the sake 
of historical accuracy, that in 1842 a sort 
of rival publication was started by some 
persons of a different religious denomina- 
tion, whose doctrines prejudiced them 
against the Universalist editors of the 
Lowell Offering. It lived only a year, 
however, when it was consolidated with 
the original magazine. 

Mr. Thomas and Mr. Thayer conducted 
the Offering two years, and then it passed 
into the hands of Miss Harriet Farley and 
Miss Harriot F. Curtis, both operatives in 
the Lowell mills. All the articles in the 
Offering were written by mill-girls. In 
speaking of this matter, its first editor, Mr. 
Thomas, says: ‘ Communications much 
amended, in process of training the writers, 
were rigidly excluded from print, and such 
articles only were published as had been 
written by females employed in the mills.” 
He continues: “And thus was published 
not only the first work written by factory 
girls, but also the first magazine or journal 
written exclusively by women in all the 
world.” 

The Offering was a small, thin magazine, 
with one column to the page. The price 
of the first number was six and a quarter 
cents. Its title-page was plain, with a 
motto from Gray, the verse beginning, — 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene.” 


This motto was used for two years, when 
another was adopted : — 


“Ts Saul also among the prophets? ” 
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In January, 1845, the magazine had on 
its outside cover a vignette, adopted, as 
the editor said, to represent the New Eng- 
land school-girl, “ of which our factory- 
girls are made, standing near a bee-hive, 
emblem of industry and intelligence, and 
in the background the Yankee school-house, 
church and factory.” The motto was :— 


“The worm on the earth 
May look up to the star.” 


This rather abject sentiment, however, was 
not suited to the independent spirit of 
most of the contributors, and in the Feb- 
ruary number it was changed to one from 
Bunyan : — 

“ And do you think that the words of your book 
are certainly true? Yea, verily.” 
The magazine finally died, however, with 
its favorite motto : — 


“Ts Saul also among the prophets?” 


The title-page, or outside cover, was copy- 
righted in 1845. 

The Lowell Offering was welcomed by 
the press, and found subscribers in all parts 
of this country and in England. ‘The 

forth American Review said: “ Many of 
the articles are such as to satisfy the reader 
at once, that if he has only taken up the 
Offering as a phenomenon, and not as 
what may bear criticism and reward perusal, 
he has but to own his error, and dismiss 
his condescension as soon as may be.” 
Other leading publications also spoke well 
of its literary merits. Harriet Martineau 
prompted a fine review of it in the London 
Atheneum, and a selection from its pages 
was published, under her direction, called 
Mind Among the Spindles. When Dickens 
visited this country, in 1842, he went into 
the Lowell factories, and a copy of the 
Offering was presented to him. He speaks 
of it as follows : “They have got up among 
themselves a periodical, called the Zowe// 
Offering, whereof I brought away from 
Lowell four hundred good solid pages, 
which I have read from beginning to end. 
Of the merits of the Zowel// Offering, as a 
literary production, I will only observe, — 
putting out of sight the fact of the articles 
having been written by these girls after the 
arduous hours of the day, —that it will 
compare advantageously with a great many 
English annuals.” Dr. Scoresby, in_his 
work on American Factories and their 
Female Operatives, says, “ Without any 
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allowance for the fact that it is the work 
of young women engaged for thirteen or 
fourteen hours a day in their occupation, 
the Lowell Offering stands commended, in 
every part of it, for its propriety of senti- 
ment and language, high moral tone, 
vividness of natural feeling, good sense, 
descriptive cleverness, and the innocent 
playfulness with which some of its con- 
tributions are characterized.” 

It was considered good Sunday reading, 
also, particularly for the children. A lady 
has told me, within a year, that as a child 
she used to watch for its coming, and how 
much she liked it, because her father, a 
clergyman, allowed her to read it on Sun- 
day. Another has said that she used to 
get the themes for her “ compositions” 
out of the pages of the Lowell Offering. 
The fact was sometimes disputed, that a 
factory-girl could write for or edit a maga- 
zine ; and letters were sent to the editor, 
inquiring whether he revised or re-wrote 
the articles. In the preface to the first 
volume, he answers the question thus: 
“The articles are all written by factory- 
girls ; we do not revise or re-write them, 
and we have taken less liberty with them 
than editors usually take with others than 
the most experienced writers.” 

The Lowell Offering did a good work 
not only among the operatives themselves, 
but among the rural population from which 
they had been drawn. It was almost the 
only magazine that reached their secluded 
homes, where it was loaned from house to 
house, read and re-read, and thus set the 
women to thinking, and added its little 
leaven of progressive thought to the times 
in which it lived. Its influence or its 
memory is not forgotten; and if a news- 
paper or magazine which had so brief an 
existence is so well remembered after 
almost fifty years, when the novelty of such 
a publication is all worn away, it shows that 
it must have had some vitality, something 
in it worthy of preservation. 

Though the:literary character of these 
writings may not rise to the present stand- 
ard of such productions, yet still at that 
season of intellectual dearth they must 
have had an influence on current litera- 
ture. For we must remember that very few 
modern American authors had then made 
their mark, and that the literary magazines 
of that time, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the orth American Review and the Dial, 
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were mostly devoted to the lightest kind 
of literature. We must also remember, if 
any apology is necessary, that these writ- 
ings are the crude attempts of those who 
were but children in literature, and the 
wonder is that what they wrote is half as 
good as it is. 

The Lowell Offering was a literary curi- 
osity at the time of its publication, and no 
doubt will always hold that place among. 
American publications. 

These authors represent what may be 
called the poetic element of factory life. 
They were the ideal mill-girls, full of hopes, 
desires, aspirations, — poets of the loom, 
spinners of verse, artists of factory life ; 
and without claiming too much credit for 
them, it is but fair that some attempt should 
be made, as another has said, “to reveal 
the halo which should extend to us from 
this representative body of New England 
women.” 

There is a certain flavor in the articles 
which reminds one of the books which 
these factory-girl authors were in the habit 
of reading. The verses savor of Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Landon, 
Milton, Pope, or Hannah More, while the 
prose models seem to have been Zhe Spec- 
tator, Miss Sedgwick’s Letters, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, Lydia Maria Child’s writings, 
Stevens’s Zravels, etc. The contributions 
are on a great variety of subjects: allegory, 
art, conversations on the sciences, transla- 
tions, reformatory, moral, and religious 
subjects, stories of farm and factory life, 
verses, sketches of local New England his- 
tory, and sometimes the chapters of a 
novel. The criticism was sometimes made 
that the operatives wrote too much about 
the beauties of nature; but to this the 
writers might have answered with Emer- 
son : — 


“ And be sure the all-loving nature 
Will smile in a factory.” 


These factory-girl writers did not confine 
their talents within the pages of their own 
publication. Many of them wrote for the 
literary newspapers, and they also became 
authors of books, seven of these having 
been published by them before 1848. The 
names of forty-nine of the contributors to 
the Lowell Offering are preserved; and 
among these the following have been also 
the authors of books: Harriot F. Curtis, 
Lucy Larcom, Eliza G. Cate, Harriet Far- 
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ley, Abba A. Goddard, and Harriet H. 
Robinson. 

Nearly all of the contributors left the fac- 
tory before 1850, to enter the life for which 
they had been preparing themselves. One, 
Margaret F. Foley, became an artist of 
note ; another, the founder of a free public 
library in her native town; a third went 
as missionary to the Cherokees, and was 
afterward a pioneer in Kansas. Some be- 
came teachers, or went into other employ- 
ments that were opening to women. Those 
who married have made, no doubt, as 
good wives, mothers, and grandmothers 
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as the average ; and some of them are and 
have been well known as doing good 
and successful work outside the domestic 
sphere. 

They are widely scattered. I hear of 
them as living in the far- West, in the 
South, and even in foreign countries. But 
wherever they are, I know that they will 
join with me in saying that the discipline 
of their youth has helped to make them 
what they are ; that the cotton-factory was 
to them a means of education, their a/ma 
mater, or preparatory school, in which they 
learned the alphabet of their life work. 


VICTIS! 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


{Being an incident in the British raid from Newport, R. I., upon Bristol, Warren, and the adjacent country, 
May 25th, 1777.] 


By M. A. de Wolfe Howe, Jr. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


THE time was an early morn in May, 
And ’seventy-seven the year, 

When a pillaging band came up the Bay, 

British and Hessian in brave array, — 
Five hundred with never a fear. 


They marched from the edge of Bristol town 
A dozen of miles or more, 

Robbing the “ Enemies of the Crown,” 

Burning their barns and their houses down, 
And the boats dragged high on the shore. 


Swaggering back through Warren they passed — 
Where the church was soon in a blaze — 

With store of booty o’er shoulders cast, 

So big with their household spoils at the last 
That they swore at the narrow ways. 


And far in the rear of the jostling rout, 
Borne down by a monster drum, 

Was a panting Hessian all wearied out 

With the burden of plunder his body about, — 
A victor well-nigh o’ercome. 


For his hands were filled (and the sun was hot), 
And his belt and his boot-tops wide 

Were stuffed so full that they offered not 

A hole or a hook for the merest jot 
Of the pilfered wares beside. 
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’Twas then that the women of Warren showed 
What spirit was theirs for the fight ; 

They whispered beside the dusty road 

And measured the waddling drummer’s load 
And mocked at his dismal plight. 


“You spiller of Freedom’s blood for gold!” 
They cried, as they circled him round, 
‘Your days of marauding are past and told! 
Nay, answer us not in language bold! 
Prisoner, stand and be bound!” 


Halted the Hessian and heavily sighed ; 

“ Ladies,” he said, “ the field 
Is yours; for, in spite of a soldier’s pride, 
Foot-sore and faint I soon had died, 

And, rather than die, I yield.” 


And the captive drummer for many a week 
Was held till a happy exchange 

Of prisoners eased him of service meek 

To the women’s fancy— whatever its freak 
Of menial biddings and strange. 
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‘A panting Hessian, all wearied out.” 
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‘And, rather than die, | yield.” 


And thus it has been since the world began, 

With its great and its lesser wars : — 
When it comes to a battle ’twixt woman and man, 
The daughters of Venus, by luck or by plan, 

Can conquer the sons of Mars. 


THE EDITORS’ TABLE. 


THE movement to restore and complete the 
monument over the grave of Washington’s mother 
at Fredericksburg, Va., is a movement which ap- 
peals to the better sentiment of the whole country. 
Immediately after the recent meeting at the Old 
South Meeting House, which gave the impulse to 
the movement, and to which reference was made 
in the last number of the NEw ENGLAND MaGa- 
ZINE, a permanent organization was formed by the 
ladies of Fredericksburg to manage the matter 
Of this Mary Washington Monument Association, 
Mrs. James Power Smith is the president; and the 
National Bank of Fredericksburg will receive the 
contributions which may be sent from any part of 
the country. In Washington, the Post immediately 
made itself a centre for subscriptions, heading the 
list itself by a subscription of $200. The Post's 
fund already amounts to $500. In Boston, con- 
tributions are received at the Old South Meeting 
House. Checks may be made payable to the order 


of Samuel A. Green, treasurer; and all communi- 
cations may be addressed to “The Old South 
Committee, Old South Meeting House, Boston.” 
Among the people of Boston whose interest is 
enlisted in this effort are Oliver Ames, Phillips 
Brooks, Robert R. Bishop, C. Alice Baker, Thomas 
W. Bicknell, William Claflin, Mary B. Claflin, 
Sarah H. Crocker, Jacob A. Dresser, Mrs. Jacob 
A. Dresser, Charles W. Eliot, George A. Goddard, 
William Eliot Griffis, Mrs. Mary Hemenway, T. W. 
Higginson, John D. Long, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
George O. Shattuck, Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, Miss 
L. P. Sohier, Francis A. Walker, J. Huntington 
Wolcott, Mrs. J. Huntington Wolcott, John G, 
Whittier, Robert C. Winthrop, Roger Wolcott, and 
Mrs. Roger Wolcott. It is hoped that in all of 
our large towns local organizations in the interest 
of the movement may be formed. The NEw ENG- 
LAND MAGAZINE hopes that every editor who reads 
the appeal below will copy it in his paper and also 
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make it the theme of a very energetic editorial. 
If even a few of the newspapers of the country 
would follow the good example of the Washington 
Post and make their offices centres of subscription 
for this noble cause, every need would be quickly 
met and our reproach be turned to honor. May 
every reader resolve at this Christmas time that 
the 22d of February shall not come without see- 
ing $20,000 in the hands of the ladies of Fred- 
ericksburg. 
*,* 

THE Mary Washington Monument Association 
of Fredericksburg, Va., has issued the following 
appeal to the people of America : — 


“Rooms OF THE Mary WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
AssociATION, Fredericksburg, Va., Nov. 20, 1889, 
“To THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA—AN APPEAL: 

“An Association of ladies has been formed in 
Fredericksburg that has for its end the building of 
a monument to Mary, the mother of Washington, 
at her grave in this town. Nowhere is her char- 
acter and life so well known and so much honored 
as in the old town where she lived for years, in 
the house which is still well preserved, and where 
she died and is buried. The Association is char- 
tered, well organized and enthusiastic. An Advi- 
sory Board of responsible gentlemen pledge their 
counsel and their aid, and the National Bank of 
Fredericksburg will be the custodian of all funds 
entrusted to it. 

“Tt has been one hundred years since Mary 
Washington died and was buried, at her own re- 
quest, in a beautiful spot in the borders of the 
town of Fredericksburg, Va. A good and noble 
woman she was. FEarly in life a widow, she stood 
bravely in her difficult lot, and reared her family 
in principles of patriotism, integrity, and piety, 
and then lived to old age to illustrate the virtues 
she taught. It was Mary Washington who gave 
her first-born son that magnificent physical form, 
with its extraordinary powers of action and endur- 
ance, that self-poised mental force, that power to 
command, that calm dignity and gentle grace 
which robed the uncrowned king of the American 
people with a majesty perhaps unequalled by any 
character the world has ever seen, and who gave 
her son a supreme regard for right, and taught 
him in confessed weakness to look to God for 
strength and guidance. 

“We have long looked with sorrow upon her 
ruined tomb. The unfortunate business failure of 
a generous and patriotic citizen of New York, who 
over fifty years ago undertook to build a beautiful 
and costly monument at her grave; his earnest 
desire that it should not be completed by others 
so long as he lived and hoped to recover his for- 
tunes; the exposures of the war period; the deso- 
lations of a battle-field, and the long-cherished but 
disappointed hopes of an appropriation from the 
United States Congress,—all these things have 
brought us to the present time with the tomb in 
its present condition. The responsibility of any 
farther neglect will rest upon all the people of this 
country. At last our hopes are revived. A gen- 
eral sentiment is rising, stimulated by the meeting 
at the Old South Meeting House, Boston, and by 
the action of the Washington Pos¢, and has found 
a widespread expression, that the time has come 
for action by the people to rebuild this monument 
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and affectionately preserve it as a grateful memo- 
rial of a great American mother. 

“With confidence in the disinterested and patri- 
otic end at which we aim, we appeal to the people 
of our great American republic to aid us in our 
work. Let the 22d of February, 1890, the anni- 
versary of the day when this great woman gave 
birth to her first-born son, be marked and cele- 
brated by contributions all over the land to this 
pious cause. Let subscriptions be opened by 
newspapers. Let local Associations of ladies be 
formed with a fee of $1.00 per member, and let 
the money collected be forwarded, from time to 
time, to the National Bank of Fredericksburg, Va. 
As the gathering of funds progresses, public noti- 
fication will be made; and when the amount con- 
tributed shall be deemed adequate, we will spare 
no effort to secure an enduring monument, as. 
appropriate and beautiful as art can make, which 
shall be guarded and respected by our children 
and by theirs to the latest days. The City of 
Fredericksburg will make it the centre of a public 
square, with wide avenues of approach, and the 
American people may come, and all the world 
look on, and see that Republics are not ungrate- 
ful. And among all the many monuments to the 
nation’s heroes of war and peace, there shall be 
one to a woman, a wife and a mother, who sought 
no publicity for herself, but gave the most mag- 
nificent gift this country has ever received — her 
son to be its Father. 

“Let every reader of this Appeal deem it a duty 
and a privilege to contribute to this long-neglected 
patriotic work. 

“Mrs. JAMES POWER SMITH, 
President. 
“Mrs. JAMES F. THOMPSON, 
Secretary. 
“ NATIONAL BANK, of Fredericksburg, Va.,. 
+ * Treasurer. 

In her charming little volume on A Mew Eng- 
land Girlhood, which is just published, Lucy Lar- 
com devotes a chapter, under the title of “ Milb 
Girls’ Magazines,” to the Lowell Offering and the 
less famous Operatives’ Magazine, which were 
published by the mill girls of Lowell fifty years 
ago. A history of these notable literary ventures. 
is given in an article in our present issue. The 
Lowell Offering originated in a literary society 
connected with the Universalist Church in Lowell; 
the other magazine, in one of the Congregational 
societies. Miss Larcom, herself a mill girl, a book- 
keeper in one of the factories, was connected with. 
the Congregational Society, and the Operatives’ 
Magazine was the first periodical for which she 
ever wrote. This magazine was soon swallowed! 
up in the Offering, and of the latter she remained 
one of the most important contributors until its early 
death. Her reminiscences of the days of the Offer- 
ing and her frank analysis of her own essays and! 
poems in it are very delightful. “Glancing through 
the pages of the Lowell Offering a year or two. 
later,” she says, after smiling at the “ grown-up 
style of thought assumed” in her dissertations on 
“Fame,” “Gentility,” “Sympathy,” etc., in the 
companion magazine, “I see that I continued to 
dismalize myself at times quite unnecessarily. The 
title of one string of morbid verses is ‘The Com- 
plaint of a Nobody,’ in which I compare myself to 
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a weed growing up in a garden; and the con- 
clusion of it all is this stanza : — 


“¢When the fierce storms are raging, I will not 
repine, 
Though I’m heedlessly crushed in the strife; 
For surely ’twere better oblivion were mine 
Than a worthless, inglorious life.’ 


“ Now I do not suppose that I really considered 
myself a weed, though I did sometimes fancy that 
a different kind of cultivation would tend to make 
me a more useful plant. I am glad to remember 
that these discontented fits were only occasional, 
for certainly they were unreasonable. I was not 
unhappy; this was an affectation of unhappiness; 
and half conscious that it was, I hid it behind a 
different signature from my usual one. 

“ How truly Wordsworth describes this phase of 
undeveloped feeling : — 


“«Tn youth sad fancies we affect, 
In luxury of disrespect 
To our own prodigal excess 
Of too familiar happiness.’ 


“Tt is a very youthful weakness to exaggerate 
passing moods into deep experiences, and if we 
put them down on paper, we get a fine opportu- 
nity of laughing at ourselves, if we live to outgrow 
them, as most of us do. I think I must have had 
a frequent fancy that I was not long for this world. 
Perhaps I thought an early death rather pictur- 
esque; many young people do. There is a certain 
kind of poetry that fosters this ideal; that delights 
in imaginary youthful victims, and has, recipro- 
cally, its youthful devotees. One of my blank 
verse poems in the Offering is entitled ‘The Early 
Doomed.’ It begins, — 


“* And must I die? The world is bright to me, 
And everything that looks upon me, smiles.’ 


“Another poem is headed ‘Memento Mori’; 
and another, entitled a ‘Song in June,’ which 
ought to be cheerful, goes off into the doleful re- 
quest to somebody, or anybody, to 


“* Weave me a shroud in the month of June!’ 


“I was, perhaps, healthier than the average girl, 
and had no predisposition to a premature decline; 
and in reviewing these absurdities of my pen, I 
feel like saying to any young girl who inclines to 
rhyme, ‘Don’t sentimentalize! Write more of 
what you see than of what you feel, and let your 
feelings realize themselves to others in the shape 
of worthy actions. Then they will be natural, and 
will furnish you with something worth writing.’ ” 

This is very wholesome advice, good even for 
others than young girls, good for three-quarters of 
the people who send poetry to, let us say, the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE. And, spite of any senti- 
mentalism that there may have been in some of 
the Lowell Offering’s poetry and essays, — and 
what young girl or young man altogether escapes 
a sentimental period? — the life of these mill girls 
there at Lowell fifty years ago, as depicted in this 
little book, was in the main a singularly whole- 
some life. The Lowell Offering, as Miss Larcom 
observes, was a perfectly natural outgrowth of those 
girls’ previous life. “For what were we? Girls 
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who were working in a factory for the time, to be 
sure; but none of us had the least idea of contin- 
uing at that kind of work permanently. Our com- 
posite photograph, had it been taken, would haye 
been the representative New England girlhood of 
those days. We had all been fairly educated at 
public or private schools, and many of us were 
resolutely bent upon obtaining a better education. 
Very few were among us without some distinct 
plan for bettering the condition of themselves and 
those they loved. For the first time, our young 
women had come forth from their home retirement 
in a throng, each with her own individual purpose. 
For twenty years or so Lowell might have been 
looked upon as a rather select industrial school 
for young people. The girls there were just such 
girls as are knocking at the doors of young women’s 
colleges to-day. They had come to work with 
their hands, but they could not hinder the working 
of their minds also. Their mental activity was 
overflowing at every possible outlet.” 

Many of these mill girls, we are told, were sup- 
porting themselves at schools like Bradford Acad- 
emy or Ipswich Seminary half the year by working 
in the mills the other half; and during this factory 
half of the year they were improving themselves 
in every possible way, reading the best books, — 
we find Miss Larcom herself translating Goethe 
and Schiller, — attending lectures, and getting up 
evening classes of their own. “That they should 
write was no more strange than that they should 
study, or read, or think.” “In recalling those 
years of my girlhood at Lowell,” is Miss Larcom’s 
concluding remark, “I often think that I knew 
then what real society is better perhaps than ever 
since; for in that large gathering together of young 
womanhood there were many choice natures, — 
some of the choicest in all our excellent New Eng- 
land; and there were no false social standards to 
hold them apart. It is the best society when peo- 
ple meet sincerely, on the ground of their deepest 
sympathies and highest aspirations, without con- 
ventionality or cliques or affectation; and it was 
in that way that these young girls met and became 
acquainted with each other, almost of necessity.” 

This, we say, is the picture of a wholesome, 
true, admirable life. It seems, in its happy min- 
gling of contented working and high thinking and 
kindly society, almost the realized ideal of to-day’s 
labor reformer. It is with a sigh that we lay down 
the book, thinking in how much the New England 
factory life of this later time suffers by comparison 
with that. We do not give up the belief that, 
through the fever and high pressure of the pres- 
ent, our factory life will yet work its way to some- 
thing that is much simpler, more intellectual, and 
more satisfying. Meantime we wish that every 
young woman, and young man as well, in Lowell 
and Fall River, might read this wholesome book, 
and seriously ask themselves what, under the con- 
ditions which exist to-day, they may profitably 
adopt from that life of fifty years ago. 


* * 
- 


Wuat ennobles work and lifts up and holds up 
those who work together is the living together 
also, on the part of these same workers, in the 
higher things of the intellectual life. The stren- 
uous intellectual life together of these girls who 
wrote and read the Lowell Offering was what did 
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most to make their hardest labor light, — for the 
labor was hard, and the hours were long, and the 
wages were small. Why should there not be, in a 
hundred factory circles, just as earnest an intellec- 
tual life to-day? Why should there not be started 
to-day a hundred movements to establish among the 
young men and women of our mills literary societies 
which shall do as much to brighten and dignify and 
stimulate life as did those old societies in Lowell ? 
We do not doubt that there are already more such 
societies than most of us know anything about. 
We hope that these reminiscences of the Lowell 
Offering may be the means of our learning some- 
thing of the intellectual life in the factories now. 
We know that many of the factories have libraries. 
Why should not a score of them have Offerings of 
their own? We wish that Miss Larcom or Mrs. 
Robinson might publish a volume of selections 
from this famous old Lowell Offering, if only to 
stimulate the young men and women of our own 
factories to show us that they too read and think 
and aspire. We believe that there are hundreds of 
them who need not dread comparison with those 
Lowell writers; and if they would thus challenge 
it, it would be the best means in the world of mak- 
ing them read and think and aspire more. Work 
would be lighter and life would be happier and 
greater and more fruitful as the factory became 
penetrated and permeated by the lyceum. 


* ok 
* 


IN the article on the Wayside Inn, in the last 
number of the magazine, reference was made to 
the new history of Sudbury, by the publication of 
which that town commemorated its two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary. The writer of this admi- 
rable history, Rev. Alfred S. Hudson, was also the 
orator at the late Sudbury celebration. The fol- 
lowing passage from his address is valuable for 
the way in which it points out the rich material 
which lies in the history of so many of the old New 
England towns and the importance to the general 
historical student of researches in these fields. 

“ Man is not measured alone by what he is, but 
by what others are led to do or be by him. So it 
is with a town. ‘Do you want to know of my 
monument?’ asked a noted architect. ‘Look 
about me,’ was the reply. Would you know of a 
town’s worth on the whole, strike the average of 
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its influences in a long series of years, in places 
near and remote. A look at a New England town 
in the present, may not be suggestive of its history. 
As well expect to estimate the pearl’s worth by a 
look at the mere shell that contains it as to make 
an estimate of a town’s influence in days gone by, 
by what is manifest now. Towns are wonderfully 
changed by the times. Old Plymouth is but a 
speck on the map of New England to-day as re- 
gards population and commercial importance, and 
yet she is the central sun of the past. Concord, 
but for her place in the provincial history of New 
England, and of the world’s modern classics, would 
be almost unsought by the scholar or antiquary, 
but because of her past history, Daniel Webster 
was led to say that, with Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, she would remain forever. True, time passes, 
and population shifts in the land, and roofs be- 
come moss-covered, and roads become grass-grown, 
while in other spots, once but meadows or swamps, 
a large town may spring up. By a recognition of 
this principle, change in American life, must we 
judge of the true worth of a township. We do 
not say this by way of apology, we need no more 
apology than the old man who has become 
weak by his intense early activity. But we say it 
to the stranger who may have walked these lone- 
some streets, and is unacquainted with our history. 
One hundred years ago, or a little over, Sudbury 
was central in its influence, and the date of that 
influence was one hundred years before. It was 
prominent in council, and the political influence 
was far felt. When John Vixon, afterward general, 
was at Nobscot, when Col. Ezekiel Howe was at 
the ‘ Red Horse Tavern,’ when William Rice had 
charge of government stores at Sand Hill, when 
Thomas Plympton was of the Provincial Con- 
gress, when Captains Russell, Cudworth, Loker 
and Haynes were at the head of Sudbury militia 
and minute companies, then Sudbury had a power- 
ful influence on the surrounding country. It was 
then the most populous town in Middlesex County. 
About four hundred stalwart citizens were in 
process of training, or were ready to resist British 
oppression; and about three hundred of this num- 
ber marched in defence of the Continental stores 
at Concord on April 19. All through the Revolu- 
tionary War the resources of the people were 
never called for without a kindly, prompt, and 
generous response.” 
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